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CHAPTER 1. 

Hoticei of Indians who submitted to Massachusetts, 
continued— The S^oaw-Sachem of Medford— Her 
history, family, dw. — Her sons, Sagamore John and 
Sagamore James — Their intercourse with the Eng- 
lish— Anecdotes of them — Complaints, services, deaUi 
and character— Chickatabot, Sachem of Neponset— 
His war with the Squaw-Sachem— Visits Boston sev- 
eral times — Appears in court against Plastowe — An- 
ecdotes of his Government — Indian policy of Masstr 
chusetts compared with that of Plymouth — Anecdotes 
of Chickatabot- His death. 

Having heretofore had occasion frequently to intro- 
duce the names of Indians who subjected themselves, 
more or less, to the Government of Massachusetts, 
we profiose in this chapter to notice a few of the 
most prominent of that class, who have not yet been, 
mentioned.^ 

Some years previous to the arrival of the English,, 
the various Massachusetts tribes, properly so called, 
are believed to have been confederated, like the Po« 
kanokets and others, under the government of one 
great Sachem, whose name was Nanepashemet 
or the New-Moon. His usual residence was in Med- 
ford, near Mystic Pond. He was killed in 1619, — 
by what enemy is unknown. Two years afterwards, a 


* See a sketch of Cutchamequin, of Braintee.in Chaa- 
tw XI, VoL L 
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Plymouth party visited this section ; and they then dis* 
covered the remait)».'of one of Nanepashemet’s forte. 
It was built in a valley. There was a trench about it, 
breast-high, with a peripheiy of palisades reaching up 
more than thirty feet. It was accessible only in one 
direction, by a narrow brid^. The Sachem’s grave 
had been made under the frame of a house within 
the enclosure, which was sdll standing ; and another, 
upon a neighboring hill, marked the spot where he 
fell in battle. His dwelling-house had been built on 
a large scaffold, six feet high, also near the summit 
of a hill.* It is evident that Manepashemet was a 
chieflain of very considerable state and power. 

His successor, to a certain extent, was his widow 
well known in history as the Squaw-Sac hem, and 
otherwise called the Massachusetts Queen. It is prob- 
ably from the latter circumstance, in part, that some 
modem historians have described her as inheriting 
the power of her husband ; but this is believed to be 
incorrect We find no evidence of it among the old 
writers ; though it appears, on the other hand, that 
some of the other Massachusetts tribes were at war 
with heris, when the English first made her acquaint- 
ance. It seems highly probable, that these were 
the enemy — ^rebels, we should perhaps say — ^whom 
Nanepashemet fell in attempting to subdue. His 
failure and death were sufficient, without the aid of 
that terrible pestilence which reduced the number 
of the Massachusetts warriors from three thousand 
to three hundred, to prevent any attempts on the part 
of his widow, for recovering or continuing his own 
ancient dominion. 

Still, the Squaw-Sachem governed at least the 
remnants of one tribe. She also Idd claim to ter- 
ritory in various places, and among the rest to what 
is now Concord, a grant of which place she joined 
with two or three other Indians in conveying to the 
tniginal settlers^ in J635. Previous to th» (hue, sfai 


Prince* 
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had taken a second husband, Wappaco wet, the chief 
priest of her tribe, he being by custom entitled to the 
hand of his Sachem’s widow. The land was paid 
for in wampum, hatchets, hoes, knives, cotton cloth, 
and chintz ; beside which, Wappacowet, who figured 
only as an evidence in the case, received a gratuity 
of a suit of cotton cloth, a hat, a white linen band, 
shoes, stockings, and a great coat.^ 

Several years afler the sale of Concord, the Squaw* 
Sachem visited Boston, for the purpose of subjecting 
herself to the Massachusetts Government. That ol^ 
ject she effected. Whether the priest was included 
in the submission, or what was the sequel of his his- 
tory, or even heris, does, not appear. 

The Squaw-Sachem, like her husband, the New 
Moon, has maintained her principal dignity in our ear- 
ly annals, as the parent of Wonohaquaham and Mon 
towampate, better known as Sagamore John and Sa- 
gamore JAMES.f The former lived, before the English 
came, at the old residence of his father, in Medtord ; 
subsequently, at Winnesimet, anciently called Rum- 
ney Marsh, and situated partly in Chelsea, and partly 
in Saugus. Jame^ who was Sachem of the Saugus 
Indians, and had jurisdiction of Lynn and Marble- 
head, resided on Sagamore bill, near the eastern end of 
Lynn beach. 

John was one of the best, as well as earliest friends 
the settlers of Boston ever had among the natives ; 
and by their descendants his memoiy ^ould be cher- 
ished for that, if for no other reason. On all occa- 
sions, he was courteous, kind and frank. Soon after 
their coming, he engaged with the governor to make 


* Depositions on Concord Records, 
t There has been a controversy about the meaning of 
fhis title, and the difference lietw^n Sagamore, (or 
l^^jpuno) and Sachem. We agree with Mr; Lewis (ftom 
whose accurate history of Lynn we have borrowed 
above,) in considering them different pronunciations of 
the same word. 

. II.— B 
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eompensation for damages done by hid subjects, and 
to fence in his territories, both which he did. Dur- 
kig the same year, 1630, he seasonably gave warning to 
the Charlestown people, of a plot formed against them 
among some of the neighlioring Indians, — an act on 
the mention of which an old writer pays him the de* 
served compliment of having ‘ always loved the En- 
glish.’ 

His attachment was justified by the conduct of his 
new ally and friends, for though he often brought 
complaints before the Massachusetts authorities, it was 
as rarely without effect as it was without cause. 

At one time, two of his wigwams were carelessly 
set on fire by some English fowlers, and destroyed. 
The chief onender was a servant of Sir Richard Sab 
tonstall, and the Court ordered him to give satisfac- 
tion, which he did, being mulcted in seven yards of 
cloth, valued at fifty shillings sterling. The act of 
firing one of the buildings, was not veiy easily 
proved ; but, say the Court, ^ lest he should think us 
not sedulous enough to find it out, and so should de- 
part discontentedly from us, we gave both him and 
his subject satisfaction for them both.” 

So when he and his brother James, a few weeks 
afterwards, applied to the Governor for an order, to 
procure the return of twenty beaver-skins which had 
been obtained unfairly from them by an Englisbiiiiil, 
*^the governor entertained them kindly, and ^va 
them his letter, &c.”^ John must have been per- 
mitted to manage his relations with other sachems 
also, as he pleased; for when Chickatabot fought 
for Canonicus in 1632, as we shall soon see, ht suso 
joined him at the head of thirty men, and the fact is 
recorded not only without censure, but without com- 
ment. 

James was a more troublesome personage, and 
was more Jian once in difficulty with both Indiana 
and English. A party of that formidable eastern 


New-£ngland Chronology, 1631. 
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people, the Tarratines, attacked him in 1631, slew 
seven of his men, wounded both him and his broth* 
er John, and carried off his wife captive. Hubbam 
ijbserves, that he had treacherously killed some of 
the Tarratines before this, ^ and was therefore the leas 

C itied of the English that were informed thereof : ^ 
ut the latter nevertheless procured the redemption 
of his wife. The following extract from Mr. Win- 
throp’s Journal, throws some light, both on the au 
thority which he exercised upon his own subjects, 
and liberties he took with the English. The 
Government it must be observed, had made a pru- 
dent regulation, forbidding the sale of arms to thena 
tives: 

^ September 4th, 163S. 

“One Hopkins of Watertown was convict for 
selling a piece and pistol, with powder and shot, to 
James Sagamore, for which he had sentence to be 
whipped and branded in the cheek.”— ‘It was discov- 
ered by an Indian, one of James’s men, upon promise 
of concealing him, or otherwise he wits sure to be kUled, 
It was probably for some offence of this description 
that James was once forbidden to enter any English 
plantation under penaltjr of ten beaver-skins; a much 
better dispensation of justice, clearly, than to have 
sent an armed force, as the ^od people of Pljrmouth 
had been in the habit of doing on such occasions, to 
punish him in person. 

The fbllomng is an item in the account of Treas- 
urer Pyncheon, stated to the General Court for 1633, 
under the head of Payments out of the Common 
Treasury. 

“ Paid John Saganwre^s brother^ the 9th Oct 1633; 
fbr killing a wolf, one coat at £0. 13a. 0.” 

Tills account of James indicates that he was much 
less known among the English than his brother ; and 


Winthrop. 
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as it appears in company of several charges like 
diese^ — 

“To Jack Straw, one coat, by a note 


from the Governor, i2s. 

To Wamascus’ Son, two wolves, 
two coats, £1 : 4s.- 


It may be fairly inferred that the Sagamore hesi- 
tated not to put his dignity, so far as he wits known, 
on a level, in the eyes of the English, with the low- 
est of his countrymen. 

John and James died about the same time, in 
16^ of a mortal epidemic then prevalent among 
the Massachusetts Indians. Hubbard say^ that both 

E romised, if they recovered from their sickness, to 
ve with the English and serve their God. The 
reason why John, at least, had not already taken 
such a course, may be gathered from some expres- 
sions in that curious tract, New Enodand’s First 
Fruits, which we cite the more willingly because 
it places the character of John in its true light. 

“ Sagamore John,” says the learned author, “ Prince 
of Massaquesetts, was from our very first landing, 
more courteous, ingenious, and to the English more 
loving than others of them ; he desired to learne and 
speake our language, and loved to imitate us in our 
behaviour and apparell, and began to hearken after 
our God and his ways. * * And did resolve and 

E romise to leave the Indians aial come live with us ; 
ut yet, doum b^feare of (he scoffin of the Indians^ 

had not power to maKe good bis purpose, &c.” 

The same writer thus refers to the poor Sagamore’s 
last moments. Being struck with death, we are told, 
he began fearfully to reproach himself that he had 
not lived with the English, and known their God. 
“But now,” he added, “1 must die. The God of the 
English is much angiy with me, and will destroy me. 
Ah ! I was afraid of the scof& of these wicked In- 
iians. But my chUd shall live with the English, to 
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know their God, when I am dead. Fll give him t« 
Mr. Wilson — he much good man, and much love 
me.” Mr. Wilson, (clergyman at Boston,) was accor- 
dingly sent for, and when he attended, as he did 
prom (3tly, the Sagamore ‘^committed his only child 
to his care, and so died.” — ^In confirmation of this 
honorable testimony, the author of the Wonder 
Working Providence may be cited. He observes, 
that the English clergymen were much moved to see 
the Indians depart this life without the knowledge of 
God in Christ, “and therefore were very frequent 
among them, for all the Noysomness of their Disease, 
entering their Wigwams, and exhorting them in the 
name of the Lord.” John is said to have given some 
good hopes, as being always very courteous to them. 
Then follows the request to Mr. Wilson : “ Quoth hee, 
‘by and by mee Mattamoy, [dead] — may bee my 
sons live — ^you take them to teach much to know 
God.’”* 

Mr. Cotton, himself a preacher also at Boston, at 
the same period, and probably an eye-witness, fur- 
nishes a more particular and interesting account of 
this scene, with which we shall conclude our notice 

“ At our first coming hither John Sagamore was the 
chiefest Sachim in these parts. He tailing sick, our 
Pastor Mr. WtUon hearing of it (and being of some 
acquaintance with hinri went to visit him, taking one 
of the deacons of our Church with him, and withall, 
a little Mithridate and strong water. When he came 
to his lodging, (which they call a Wigwam) hearing a 
noyse within, hee looked over the mat of the door, to 
disceme what it meant, and saw many Indians gath- 
ered together, and some Powwows amongst them, 
who are their Priests, Physitians, and Witches. They 
by course spake earnestly to the sick iSSo^amore, and 
to his disease, (in a way of charming of it and him) 

* Johnson speaks as if there were several sons, and 
therein is clearly incorrect Mr. Cottoh hi much bettei 
authoritv in this case. 
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and one to another in a kind of Antiphonies. When 
they had (ione, all kept silence, our Pastour went in 
with the Deacon, and found the man farre spent, his 
eyes set in his head, his speech leaving him, his 
mother (old SamtthSachim) sitting weeping at his 
bed’s head. Well (saith our Pastour) our God save 
Sagamore John^ Pounvaw Cram (that is, kill) Saga- 
more John ; and thereupon hee fell to prayer with his 
Deacon, and after prayer forced into the sick man’s 
mouth with a spoon, a little Mithridate dissolved in 
the strong water ; soon after the Sagamore looked up, 
and three dayes after went abroad on hunting. This 
providence so farre prevailed with the Sagamore^ that 
he promised to look after the English man’s God, to 
heare their sermons, to weave Er^lish apparell, &c. 
But his neighbor Indiana, Sagamores, and Poivwaws, 
hearing of this, threatened to Oram him (that is, to 
kill him) if he did so degenerate from his Countrey 
Gods, and Religion, he thereupon fell off, and took 
up his Indian course of life agun. Whatsoever fa- 
emty may seeme to offer itself of the conversion of 
the Indians, it is not so easie a matter for them to 
hold out, no not in a semblance of profession of the 
true Religion. Afterwards Gk>d struck John Saga- 
more agairie, (and as 1 remember with the Small Pox :} 
but then when they desired like succour from our Pas- 
tour as before, he told them now the Lord was angry 
with Sagamore John, and it was doubtful hee would not 
so easily be intreated. The Sagamore blamed himself 
and justified God, and confessed, he should not have 
been discouraged by their threats from seeking our 
God : for those Sagamores and Powwaws who did most 
terrifie him, hee had seene God sweeping them away 
by death, before himself, in a short time after. And 
therefore, when hee saw hee must die (for he died of 
\hat sickness) he left his sonne to the education of our 
Pastour, that he might keep closer to the English, 
and to their God, than himself had done. But his 
■onne also died of the same disease soon after.”* 

* Thx Way of Conorxoatiosal Churches clear 
to : London, 1648. 
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Another Sachem carried off by the pestilence was 
Chickatabot, otherwise called Chickataubut and 
Chickatalhott ; and whose name, under the form of 
Chickatabak, is appended with those of eight other 
sachems, to the deed of submission to King James, 
dated 1623, which has already been mentioned in the 
life of Massasoit Some writers call him the Chief 
Sachem of the Massachusetts. But so Sagamore 
John, and his mother, if not some others, were vague- 
ly entitled ; nor can any thing more be inferred from 
the expressions, we conceive, than that he was one of 
the principal chiefs. That conclusion might be 
diiwn also from the fact, that when the English 
fiiit knew him (in 1621,) he was at war with the 
Sciiaw-Sachem of Medford. No doubt he had been 
subject to her husband, and probably she wtis now 
strtiggling to continue and enforce the donunion.* 
the same causes which enabled Chickatabot and 
other sagamores of his section of the country, to 
maintain their independence of each other, probably 
induced them to submit so readily to whatever au- 
thority appeared able and willing to protect them. 
King James, Massachusetts and I^ymouth, were the 
same to him, in this particular, with Massasoit and 
Canonicus ; and he submitted with an equal grace to 
all or either, as the case might require. No doubt it 


* Since writing the above, we have availed ourselvea 
of Mr. Shattuck’s researches. He believes that Chick- 
atabot was subject to Massasoit. One of his reasons is 
the improbability of his contending against his superior 
Sachom ; and another, the circumstance that all his re- 
corded conveyances of land are south of Charles River, 
which Mr. S. considers the southern boundary of the 
Massachusetts. With deference to an accurate writer, 
we shall leave the question without an argument — only 
reminding the reader that Chickatabot fought for Co- 
nonictts in 1632, that being about the time when the lat- 
ter made sundry attacks on Massasoit^and also that the 
cdie of Sassacus andUncas, (not to refer to Powhatan's 
history,) is a precedent exactly in point. 

11—2 
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Was the influence of the Pokanoket Sachem that in- 
duced him to visit Plymouth for the purpose of 
aubscribing the submission — which he probably nei- 
ther knew nor cared any thing about, except in re- 
lation to the promised consequences of the act 
of signing. Witli the same accommodating dis- 
position, or rather from the same necessity, he turned 
out with all his men, in 1632 — to fight against the 
same Massasoit, we suppose — the Narragansett Chief^ 
Canonicus, having ‘ sent for him’ to that end.* This 
movement, together with the absence of all comment 
upon it in history, illustrates sufficiently the sense 
which, notwithstandi^ the submissions alluded to, 
both himself and his English neighbors still entertain 
ed of his independence. 

The Sachem took no advanta^ of the freedom 
thus silently allqwed him. Nor does the liberality, 
and even courtesy, with which he was on all otier 
occasions treated by the Massachusetts Government, 
appear to have had any other than the happiest ef- 
fect upon him. On the contrary, he judged them as 
they judged him ; and being seldom if ever suspect- 
ed, was rarely exposed to suspicion by his conduct. 
He esteemed his own dignity at least enough to ap- 
preciate their politeness. 

Residing near Neponset river, in Dorchester, ho 
made himself familiar with the settlers of Boston very 
soon afler their arrival, and that in a manner which 
discredits neither of the parties. As early as March, 
1631, (the settlement having commenced in the pre- 
ceding September,) he went into Boston, attended by 
quite a company of men and women of his tribe, and 
carrying with him a hogshead of Indian corn as a 
present for the Governor. When the latter had provi- 
ded a dinner for his visitors, with the much esteemed 
accompaniment of ‘tobacco and beer,* the Sachem 
sent his escort all home, with the exception of one 
saQop and one squaw, akhougb it rmned, luid the 
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Governor rather urged that they might be perrfUed 
to stay. He, and the other two who renmineo, tarri- 
ed until aflernoon of the next day but one. As lie had 
before this time accustomed himself to wear Eng- 
lish clothes, we are informed that “the Governor set 
him at his own table, where he behaved himself as 
soberly os an Englishman.” His host gave him at 
parting, “ cheese and pease, and a mug and some 
other thin^ * and no doubt he returned to Nepon- 
set exceedingly gratified with the well-timed munifi- 
cence of his new friend. 

Accordingly, he made his appearance arain within 
a linonth, on which occasion he requested Mr. Win- 
throp to negotiate with some tailor, on his behalf, for 
a suit of English clothes. The Governor civilly gave 
him to understand, that English Sagamores were not 
accustomed to truck in this way — but he called his 
own tailor, and directed him to make the proposed 
suit Chickatabot presented his host with tw'o large 
skins of coat-beaver, so called, paid the proper hon- 
ours to a dinner prepared for him and his attendants, 
and took his leave, promising to return for his clothes 
in three days. This was the 13th of April. On the 
15th he came again, and the Governor then arrayed 
him in the new suit^ which had been promptly made 
ready for his use, and also entertained him at dinner. 
If the Sachem had behaved soberly on his first visit, 
he deserves still higher praise for the improvement 
which is evident in his manners since that time. He 
would not eat now — savage as he was — at the hospi- 
table board of his Christian host, until the latter had 
craved the customary blessing which attended his 
own meals ; and, * after meat, he desired him to dd the 
like, and so departed. ’ 

Nor did Chickatabot receive only compliments and 
new clothes from his Boston ally. Substantial jus- 
tice was rendered to him and his subjects, whenever 
emergency required ; and an Englishman was pun- 
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ialied, at least as promptly and severely for a trespass 
upon him or them, as an Indian would have been 
expected to be punished for tiie same ofience against 
the whites. To illustrate by an instance, — ^in the lat- 
ter pan of 1631, Chickatabbt appeared in Coun at 
Boston, and complained of one Josias Plastowe, foi 
stealing a quantity of his corn. Evidence of the 
charge having been produced, sufficient to convict 
the offender, the Court gave judgment as follows : 

It is ordered, that Josias Plastowe shall, for steal- 
ing four baskets of corn from the Indians, return them 
eight baskets again, be fined five pounds, and hereaf- 
ter be called by the name of Josias, and not Mr. as 
formerly as he used to be ; and that William Buck- 
land and Thomas Andrew, [servants] shall be whip- 
ped for being accessary to the same offence.” 

Chicatabot knew how to value this honorable pol- 
icy of the Government, and was grateful for it. But 
even earlier than tlie date of the transaction last re- 
ferred to, he had himself set the example which that 
Government, so far as regarded him, aid but follow. 
The following single paragraph, taken from the same 
autliority which records the sentence of Plastowe, is 
among the evidence to this effect : 

“At a Court, John Sagamore and Chickatabot, be- 
ing told at last Court of some injuries that their men 
did to our cattle, and giving consent to make satis- 
faction, &c. now one of their men was complained 
of for shooting a pig, &c. for which Chickatabot was 
ordered to pay a small skin of beaver, which he pres- 
ently paid.” So in August of the next year, two of 
the Sachem’s men having been proved guilty of as- 
saulting some of the settlers at Dorchester in their 
houses, were detained in the bilboes, until Chickatabot 
could be notified of the foct, and requested to beat 
thein, ^ which ht didJ* 


The most usuall custome amongst them,” says Rog- 
er Williams, of the Indians, ** is for the Sacmm either to 
beate, or whip, or put to death with his owne hand, to 
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It is obvious to remark, how much more satisfac- 
tory this course must have been to him, than the 
more violent mode of doing justice, would 

have been, which was pursued by many English au- 
thorities on most occasions of a similar description. 
It was dealing with him, as they wished to be dealt 
with ; which policy, whether under the circumstan- 
ces required by strict justice or not, was unquestion- 
ably best calculated to effect the end proposed in 
each particular case, as well as to secure the general 
affection and respect of the Indians. It may be re- 
marked here, without impropriety, that the conduct 
of the Massachusetts Government towards Chickata- 
bot is no more than a just specimen of the course 
they usually pursued towards his countrymen. The 
exceptions are few and far between. 

It is specially worthy of notice, that Chickatabot 
was never called to account for the part which he 
took in the combination of the Indians against Mas- 
ter Weston’s infamous settlement at Weymouth, of 
which we shall presently have occasion to make fur- 
ther mention. And yet, there was not only some 
reason for suspecting him, on account of his vicinity 
to the residence of the chief ringleaders ; but it ap- 
pears clearly, that he was known to be engaged, and 
that to such an extent, as to be considered by some 
the instigator and manager of the whole business. 
Witness, for example, the following extract from a 
letter written by Governor Dudley to the Countess of 
Lincoln, in England, and bearing date at Boston, 
March 12th, 1630 ; 

“ There was about the same time, one Mr. Weston, 
an English merchant, who sent divers men to plant 
and trade who sate down by the river of Wesagus- 
ctis ; but these coming not for so good ends as those 
of Plymouth, sped not so well ; for the most of them 
dying and languishing away, they who survived wen 


which the common sort most quietly submit.*’ Kir to 
rax Iir Lutguagcb 
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rescued hf those of Plymouth out of the hands q/’CuiCR 
ATALBOTT, and his Indians^ who oppressed those weak 
English^ and intended to have destroyed themf^ &c. 
The writer then goes on to mention a settlement soon 
after attempted hear the same place by one Wollas* 
ton, and a company of some thirty men, whose history 
may be profitably noticed very briefly, for the purpose 
of comparing the Plymouth with the Massachusetts 
policy. 

One of the Wollaston crew, mentioned by Prince, 
in 1625, as having been a kind of pettifogger in Eng- 
land, was Thomas Morton. This person became a 
notable disturber of the peace ; cheating the Indians 
in trade, and spending the profits with his compan- 
ions in rioting ; drinking, as the annalist just cited 
specifies, ^ ten pound worth of wine and spirits in the 
morning,” besides setting up a may-pole for the Indian 
women to drink and dance about, “ with worscr prac- 
tices.” 

But although Thomas changed the name of Wol- 
laston to Merry Mount, f his jollity was not to last for- 
ever. Mr. Endecott, of the Massachusetts Company, 
who landed at Salem in the summer of ld28, visited 
Master Morton within two months from \)is arrival, 
and changing Merry Mount to Mount Dagon, took 
active measures for correcting that riotous settlement. 
These were not entirely successful, and even when 
Morton was at length arrested and sent to England 
for punishment, he was not only liberated, but sent 
back again : “ upon which,” as Prince writes, “ he 
goes to his old nest at Merry Mount.” This was in 
1629. In the summer of the next year, the Massa- 
chusetts colonists came over with Winthrop and Dud- 
ley ; 49 tnd as early as September of that season, we 
find the following order taken upon Master Morton’s 
case by the Court of Assistants : — 

** Ordered, that Master Thomas Morton of Mount 
Wollaston shall presently be set in the bilbows, and 
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t Prince’s Annals, 1625. 
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after sent prisoner to England by the ship culled the 
Oift ; that all his ^oodsbe seized to defray the charge 
of his transportation, payments of his debts, and to 
^ve satisfaction to Due Indians for a canoe he took un- 
justly from them ; and that his house be burnt down to 
the ground in sight of the Indians^ for their satisfaction 
tor many wrongs he has done them.^ 

If this summary course had been taken with Wes- 
ton and his banditti, there might have been, as we 
shall see, the saving of the lives of many innocent 
men. If it could not be taken by the English, who 
were appealed to, some allowance at least might have 
been made for those who were finally compelled to 
assume the administration of justice. 

In the case of Chickatabot, though not in all, such 
allowance was made. It also appears, that no evil 
consequences arose from this policy, but much the 
reverse. The sachem was unimrmly the more ready 
to give all the satisfaction in his power, and no doubt 
partly because it was rather requested of him than 
required. When the Indians were said to be plotting 
against the English in 1632, and much apprehension 
was excited in consequence, the three next Sagamores 
were sent for,^^ says Winthrop, ‘‘ who came presently 
to the Governor,” and this is the last we hear of the 
matter. Chickatabot must have been one of tbeniy 
and he explained away the causes of suspicions at 
once. Pursuing tliis course, the Massachusetts Govern* 
ment continued upon good terms with him until hia 
death, which was occasioned by the prevalent epi- 
demic, in the latter part of 1633. 

His descendants, to the third generation at lea^ sev- 
eral of whom were persons of note, followed his own 
peaceful and fnendly example. Among the Suffolk 
records, there is still to be seen, a quitclaim deed from 
his grandson Josias, — of Boston, the islands in the 
barter, &c. to the proprietated inhabitants of Bos* 
ton.” 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Farther account of Master Weston’s settlement, and the 
movements of the Indians against him — A spinet, the 
Nauset, supposed to be engaged in that aifair — Hie 
tribe and power — Provocations from the English-*- 
Magnanimous revenge of the Sachem — His hospitality 
and kindness — ^Friendly intercourse with Plymouth — 
Is visited by governor Bradford — By captain Standish 
. — Is suspected of hostility by Plymouth, and pursued 
by Standish — His death — Career and character of Iv- 
▲NOUGH, the ^Courteous Sachem of Cummaquid’ — la 
suspected and pursued — His death. 

Having necessarily, in the course of justice to some 
individums heretofore noticed, animadverted on the 
early Indian policy of Plymouth, we shall devote this 
chapter to the further consideration of certain &cts 
bearing upon that subject, and especially as connected 
vrith the case of Weston. These facts cannot be bet- 
ter set forth, than they are in the lives of two among 
the most remarkable natives who held intercourse 
with the Government in question. 

One of them was Aspinet, the first open enemyy ae 
the Pokanoket Sachem was the nrst ally, whom the 
Plymouth settlement had the fortune to meet with. 
He ruled over a number of petty tribes, settled in va- 
rious parts of what is now the county of Barnstable, 
all of whom are said to have been ultimately subject, 
or at least subsidiary, to Massasoit. The principal 
among them were the Nausets, at Namskeket,* with- 
in the present limits of Orleans, and round about 

* A spot chosen with the usual sagacity of the Indians, 
and which at some period probably subsisted a large pop- 
ulation with its immense stores of the sUkishuogf or 
clam. A thousand barrels annually are said to have 
been taken there in modem times, merely for fish-bait 
JlfaeaHt#. CMI. 
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xhe cove which separates that town from Eastham. 
With this tribe Aspinet had his residence. 

Aspinet, we have observed, was the first open ene- 
my of the colonists ; and it will be admitted, that his 
hostility was not without cause. Of the twenty-four 
Indians kidnapped by Hunt, in 1614, twenty belonged 
CO Patuxet, (or Plymouth,] and the residue were the 
subjects of the Naiiset chieflain. When the Pilgrims 
came over, six years after this abominable outrage, 
ft happened, that upon landing in the harbor of Cape 
Cod, before reaching Plymouth, they sent out a small 
party in a shallop, to discover a proper place for a set- 
tlement These men went ashore a little north of 
the Great-Pond, in Eastham, and tliere they were 
suddenly attacked by the Nausets. The assailants 
were repulsed, but the English retreated in great 
haste. 

Unquestionably, these men acted in obedience to 
the orders of Aspinet, instigated, as he must have 
been, by the remembrance of Hunt’s perfidy. Wins- 
low, in his Relation, gives an anecting incident 
which occurred subsequently at this place, goin^ to 
illustrate, very forcibly, the effect of such atrocious 
conduct on the disposition of the natives. **One 
thing,” he says, ^ was grievous unto us at this place. 
There was an old woman, whom we judged to be no 
less than a hundred years old, which came to see us, be- 
cause she never saw English ; yet could not behold us 
without breaking forth into great passion, weeping and 
crying excessively. We demanding the reason of it ; 
they told us she had three som^ who, when Master HutU 
was in these parts, went aboard his ship to trade with 
him, and he carried them captives into Spain, by which 
means she wa» derived of the comfort of her chudren in 
her old age /” The English made what explanation 
th^ could of the affair, and gave her a few ^ small 
trifles, which somewhat appeased her.” 

The expedition alluded to in this case, which took 
place in the summer of 1621, was occasioned by the 
absence of an English boy, who had strayed away 
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from the colony at Plymouth, and was understood to 
have fallen into Aspinet’s hands. The accident gave 
that sacnern an opportunity of gratifying his revenge, 
which to him might have appeared providentiaL 
But he was too intelligent a man to confound the in- 
nocent with the guilty ; and too nohle to avail himself 
of a misfortune, even for humbling the pride of an 
enemy. When, therefore, the English party, on this 
occasion, having landed on his coast, sent Squanto to 
inform him amicably of the purpose for which they 
had come, — and with instructions perhaps to appeal 
to his better feelings, — he threw down his enmity at 
once with his arms. “ After sun-set,” — is the minute 
but touching description given of this singular scene : — 
^ Aspinet came with a ^reat train, and brought the 
boy with him, one bearing him through the water. 
He had not less than an hundred with him, the half 
whereof came to the shallop-side unarmed with him ; 
the other stood aloof with their bows and arrows. 
There he delivered up the boy, behung with beads, 
and made peace with us, we bestowing a knife on 
him ; and likewise on another that first entertained 
tlie boy, and brought him thither. So they departed 
from us.”* It was indeed a magnanitnous revenge. 

After this auspicious interview, a friendly inter- 
course was maintained for more than a year between 
the English and the Nausets. Supplies of corn, beans 
and other provision, were obtained of them to a large 
amount, at a period when the colonists were reduced 
almost to famine. The trade was conducted on both 
sides with justice, and therefore with confidence. 
Govenior Bradford, when he touched at Namskeket, 
was treated with the highest respect. On one occa- 
sion, his shallop being stranded, it was necessary to 
stack the corn which had been purchased, and to 
leave it, covered with mats and sedge, in the care of 
the Indians. The Governor and his party travelled 
home, fifty miles, on foot. The corn remained as he 
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left it, from November to the following January, and 
when another shallop touched at Nuuset, it was found 
in perfect safety. v All this is attributed to Aspinet ; 
“ The SachiiUj^ we are told, “ used the Governor very 
kindly.” The Indians were promised a reward for 
taking future good care of the corn ; “ which they 
undertook, and the Sachim promised to make good !” 
And again, “ the Saclum sent men to seek the shal- 
lop,” and then sent the shallop to Plymouth within 
thn^e days. 

He manifested the same good feeling and good 
faith at other times. When Standish landed at Nau- 
sei, in the winter of 1622-3, an Indian crawled into 
his shallop about dusk, as it lay in a narrow creek, 
and carried off* some beads, scissors and other small 
articles. The captain soon discovered the theft, and 
taking some of his crew with him, he went imme- 
diandy to Aspinet, made his complaint, and demanded, 
with some bravadoes, that either the articles or the 
criminal should be delivered to him forthwith. The 
Sachem took no offence at his plainness of speech; 
but not being prepared to give satisfaction on the in- 
stant, very composedly offered his visiter the hospi- 
talities of his wigwam till the matter could be settled 
as it should be. These were rejected, and Standish 
returned to his ‘ rendezvous ’ on the shore. The next 
morning, Aspinet made his apfiearance. He came 
marching down to the shore, with considerable pomp 
and circumstance, attended by an escort of his subjects, 
probably numerous enough to have overwhelmed the 
nttle party of Standish, and never at any former time 
found wanting in courage. But the object was to do 
justice, and not to enforce wrong. He approached 
the captain and saluted him by thrusting out his 
tongue, “ that one might see the root thereof^ and 
therewith licked his hand from the wrist to the fin- 
gePs end, withal bowing the knee, to imitate the 
EInglish gesture, being instructed therein formerly by 
Tisquantum.” His men followed the example as well 
as tliey were able, but so awkwardly, with all their 
IL—O 
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zeal, aj to furnish no little amusement for the civilized 
spectators of the scene. Aspinet now gave up the 
stolen articles, observing that he had beaten the thief 
soundly, and seeming to be very sorry for the fact, 
but glad to be reconciled.” The interview closed 
with a liberal provision of excellent bread upon hia 
part, which he had ordered his women to bake and 
bring in whatever quantities it was wanted. 

But notwithstanding all the pains which the chief 
of the Nausets took to maintain a good understanding 
with his new neighbors, he was destined to incur their 
suspicion, and to meet with a miserable ruin under 
the weight of their hostility. When the English 
visited Massasoit, in his sickness, early in 1623, that 
chieftain disclosed to them, by the medium of Hoba- 
mock, the particulars of an extensive combination, 
reported to be formed among the Indian tribes, 
“ against Master Weston’s colony at Weymouth,” as 
Winslow expresses it, “ and so against t«.” The Mas- 
sachusetts Indians were ringleaders in the affair, it 
was said; but Aspinet, and the sachems of many 
other settlements, including even Capawack, (Martha’s 
Vineyard) were charged with being privy to it. 

Whether they v/en so or not, need not be discus- 
sed, and cannot be decided. It is observable, however, 
in relation to Aspinet, that the evidence of Massasoit, 
which was the only evidence in the case, went to 
show, that “ the men of Massachusetts,^^ were the ow- 
{hors of the intended business,” This very much 
confirms our conclusion to the same effect, in the Life 
of Chickatabot. But, granting all that is charged, it 
may easily be imagined how much provocation the 
Indians had received from Weston’s notorious ban- 
ditti, and how much reason they liad to make com- 
mon cause against them in their own self-defence. 
Winslow himself bears witness, that immediately after 
Weston’s settlement was commenced, “ the Indians 
filled our ears with clamors against them, for stealing 
their corn, and other abuses f as also that the Plym- 
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oum Government ** knew no way to redress those a6u- 
$esy save reproof^ 

It seems to have been hardly considered, — when 
the English undertook to wage a preventative or pre- 
cautionaiy war, as they did, upon all the parties ac- 
cused by Massasoit, — not only that the good Sachem 
might be misinformed by rivals or enemies of those 
parties ; and that there might be a fault upon their 
own side ; but also that the Indians might well be 
disposed to punish the Weymouth ruffians, without 
necessarily carrying their hostilities any farther. 
They looked upon Weston’s clan as one frt66,andtip- 
on the Plymouth people as another; and the con- 
duct of the two settlements respectively had hitherto 
given good cause for the distinction. 

But whatever was the truth or justice of the case, 
the result is a matter of no uncertainty. Captain 
Standish proceeded to ‘ try his conclusions^ according 
to the phraseology of the times, much as John Smith 
would have done in his stead, upon such of the sav- 
ages as were rpo^ susi)ected. Several were killed, 
wounded and caj'rturcd, “ and this sudden and unex- 
pected execution,” writes our historian, “together 
with the just judgement of God upon their own guil- 
ty consciences, so terrified and amazed the other peo- 
ple who intended to join with the Mussachuseuks 
against us, as in like manner they forsook their hou- 
ses, — running to and fro like men distracted, — Jiving 
in the swamps, and other desert places, — and so 
brought manifold diseases amongst themselves, where- 
of very many are <lead.” Among these unfortunate 
persons was the Sachem of Nauset; and thus miser- 
ably perished a man at least deserving the credit of 
having rendered numerous and generous favors to a 
people, who had been in the first instance flagrant 
trespassers upon his dominion, as they were finally 
the cause of his death. 

Itanocgh, sometimes entitled the * Courteous Sa- 
chem of Cummaquid,’ ruled over the Indians at that 
place, which was otherwise called Mattakees, or 
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Mattakiest, and was included in what has since been 
the eastern part of the township of Barnstable and 
the western part of Yarmouth. 

The kindness of the Sachem and his subjects to- 
wards such of the English as first made their ac- 
quaintance, amply accounts for the compliment im- 
plied in Jiis title. The same party which, as we have 
seen, went in pursuit of the Plymouth boy, put in at 
Curnmaquid for the first night, and unfortunately an- 
chored in a situation, where at low water they found 
themselves aground. In the morning tliey espied 
savages near the shore, looking for lobsters. Squanto 
was sent to inform them of the object of the visit of 
the English, and to assure them oi their friendly dis- 
position. Thus addressed, tlie Indians answered that 
the boy was very well, but at Nauset; yet, since the 
English were so near their territory, it was hoped 
they w'ould take the trouble to come ashore and eat 
with them. The invitation was accepted by six cj 
the parly, who landed as soon as their shallop was 
afloat, leaving four of the Indians voluntary hostages 
with the residue of the crew. 

They were conducted to the residence oHyanough; 
a man descrilied as not exceeding twenty six years of 
age, but very pereonable, gentle, courteous, fair-con- 
ditioned, and indeed not like a savage, save for his 
attire.* This entertainment is said to have been an- 
swerable to his ‘ parts,’ and his cheer plentiful and 
various. The English tarried with him until after 
dinner, and then reembarked for Nauset ; lyanough 
and two of his men going with them on board the 
shallop. ' The latter returned on foot, when the de- 
sign of the expedition was accomplished. The Eng- 
lish sailed for Plymouth with a head wind, but were 
obliged to put in again for the shore, where they met 
with their fellow-passenger, the Sachem. He came 
out to greet them, with most of his subjects, in com- 
pany, men, women and children: “and being stil 
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willing to gratify us,” says the historian, took a rund- 
let, and led our men in the dark a great way for wa- 
ter, but could find none good ; yet brought such as 
there was on his neck with them.” In the meantime, 
the women joined hand in hand, and began to dance 
tnd sing upon the stand near the shallop ; the men 
showed all the kindness in their power; and the 
interview ended with lyanough himself taking a 
bracelet from about his neck, and hanging it upon 
that of the person who acted as the leader of the 
English. His visitors took their leave of him, and 
“ by God’s providence came safely home that night.” 

All that we hear of lyanough, after this, ^oes to 
confirm the estimate which these particulars induce 
one to form of his character. He supplied the colo- 
ny with a large quantity of provisions, in a period of 
great need ; and as late as February 1^3, when Stan- 
dish went to Mattakiest on a similar errand, it is ad- 
mitted that he not only ‘ pretended’ his wonted love, 
but spared a good quantity of corn to confirm the 
same.* The account given of that meeting closes 
with the following language. It is the more noticea- 
ble as illustrating the temper of Standish in cases of 
excitement and the kind of evidence against the In- 
dians, by which, through him, the colonists were like- 
ly to be satisfied. 

“ Strangers,” writes the historian, “ also came to this 
place, pretending only to see him (Standish,) and his 
company, whom they never saw before that time, 
but intending to join with the rest to kill them, as af- 
ter appeared. But being forced through extremity [of 
weather] to lodge in their houses, which they much 
pressed^ God possessed the heart of the Captain with 
just Jealousy, giving strait command, that as one part 
of his company slept, the rest should wake, declaring 
some things which he understood, whereof he could 
make no good constructions.” We are then informed, 
that some beads were stolen from him in the night 
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Upon this, he drew out his men nnd stationed them 
around tlie wigwam of lyanougn, where many of his 
people were collected. He threatened to fall upon 
them forthwith, unless satisfaction should be made; 
and seated his indignation upon the Sachem with an 
especial emphasis, lyanough exerted himself to dis- 
cover the criminal. An adjustment of the difficulties 
was at length effected ; and then the Indians good 
humoured ly brought in corn enough to fill the shaU 
lop. “ Finally, this accident so daunted their courage, 
as they durst not attempt any thing against him ; so 
that through the good means and providence of God 
they returned in safety.” 

It is not difficult to be seen that there was more 
prejudice against lyanough and his subjects, than 
proof. Their hospitality only made them suspected. 
On the other hand, the real hostility which they may 
or may not have felt towards the scoundrels and 
thieves who composed Master Weston’s settlement at 
Weymouth, was first taken for granted, and then 
amplified into a cause of premature retaliation on the 
part of the people of Plymo^Uh. It was about this 
very time, that the Indians were making the most ur- 
gent complaints against Weston — “ bow exceedingly,” 
to quote again from the Relation itself, “that 
company abased themselves by undirect means to 
get victuals from the Indians ;” and how “ otiiers by 
night robbed the Indians’ store, for which they had 
been publickly stocked and whipped, and yet there 
was little amendment,” &c. 

If lyanough had indeed shown himself a little sh^ 
of his old acquaintances in the case last alluded to, it 
were not much to be wondered at ; especially consid- 
ering the violence of the worthy but warm-blooded 
captain, and also the fact that Plymouth, though 
duly and distinctly appealed to, had given the Indians 
no redress. It is somewhere intimated in the ancient 

t ouiTials, that certain Indians, — and testimony of this 
dnd seems to have been received without much sus- 
picion,-— stated that lyanough had been solkiUd to join 
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the Massachusetts against the whites. But this cer* 
taiiiiy, if true, was no crime. Massasoit himself ac- 
knowledged, that he was solicited. 

On the whole, not to enlarge on the ininiuia3 of a 
',as(j, which at best can afford no pleasure to those 
who feel their own honor involved in the inemory of 
^tandisli and his Plymouth brethren, we can liardly 
ecord the fiite of I he kind and geaitlc lyanongli, the 
Joiirteous Sachem, on his own soil, in the prime of his 
Jays, without a blush and a sigh togetlier for the nm- 
ake and the misfortune. Insulted, threatened, pur- 
sued, by an enemy whom no n‘stitution coidd satisfy, 
ind vvho suspected etpially his caresses and fears, he 
dod in consternation and died in d(‘spair. 

11-3 
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CHAPTER Hi. 

Summary account of the Fivk Nati'»ns — Their early 
history — Government — Conquests — Population — Ter- 
ritory — Intercourse with European Colonies — Theii 
war with the Adirondacks — Adventures of Piskaret 
— T heir negotiations with the French, inlGHl — Anec- 
dotes of the Onondaga Chief, Gakangula — J iis speech 
at the Council, and effects of it — Remarks on his 
character — History of the Five Nations continued to 
the time of AnARio- His exploits — Their object and 
results — War between the confederates and the 
French — Adventures of Black-Kettj.k. 

Having concluded our notices of the most eminent 
Indians of New-England, it now becomes proper, 
following merely the progress of history, to turn our 
attention to another section of country, and to a peri- 
od of time whicli Inis not yet furnished us any cou- 
siderable share of its abundant material. We refer 
to the Middle States, and particularly to a large por- 
tion of the State of New- York, which, with other 
neighboring territory, was formerly occupied by that 
famous confederacy commoidy called, by the Eng- 
lish, the Five Nations. Owing to circumstances 
not necessary here to be detailed, these tribes — and, 
as an almost necessary consequence, all the dis- 
tinguished individuals they produced — came forward 
in their intercourec with the foreign colonies aroutul 
them, to fill the prominent station before filled by the 
Indians of New-Englund, much as the latter had, in 
their turn, succeeded the red men of the South. 

The Five Nations were the Mohawks, the Onei- 
das, the Cayugas, the Onondagas and the Senecas. 
The Virginian Indians gave them the name of Mas 
sawoinckes ; the Dutch called them Maquas, or Ma- 
kakuase ; and the French, Iroquois. Their appella 
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lion at home was the Mingoes, and sometimes the 
Aganuscliioii, or United People.* 

When the French settled in Canada, in 1603, they 
found the Iroquoisliving where Montreal now stands. 
They were at w'ar with tlie Adiroiidacks, — a jwwei' 
ful tribe residing three hundred miles above Trois- 
Kivieres, — in consequence of the latter having treach 
erously murdered some of their young men. Pre- 
vious to tliis date, tlieir l}al)its had been rnoreagricul 
tural than warlike ; but they soon perceived the ne- 
cessity of adopting a diderent system. The Adiron 
ducks drove tlann from their own country, and tliey 
retreated to the borders of the lakes, where they have 
ever siiK^e lived. This tnisfortune it was, — ostensibly 
at least a misibrtnne, — which gave the earliest im- 
judso to the subsequent glorious career of these Ro- 
ijjuns of the West. 

Foriunately for them, their sachems w^ere men of 
a genius and S{)irit which adversity served only to 
stimulate and renew. They, finding their country - 
men discouraged hy the discomfiture suffered on the 
hanks of the St, l^awreiictj, induced them to tin*n 
their arms against a less formidable nation, called the 
Satanas, then dwelling with themselves near thf> 
lakes. That people, they suh<lued,and ex])elle(l from 
their territory. Enconragisl by success, and strength- 
ened by discipline, they next ventured to defend 
diemselves against the inroads of their old eonquer- 
oreon the north ; and at length the Adiroiidacks were 
even driviui ha<‘k, in their turn, as far as tlie neigh- 
!>orhood of what is now Quebec. 

Ilut a new emergency arose. The French made 
common cause with the nation just, named against 
their enemies, and brought to the contest tlie important 
aids of civilized science and art. The Five Nations 
had now to set wisdom and wariness, as well as cour 
age and discipline, against an alliance so powerful 

* Governor Clinton’s Discourse before N. Y, H, Soci- 
ety 1811 . 
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Their capiaius came forward again, and taught them 
the jjolicy of ligiiting in small parties, and of making 
amends for inferior force, hy siirprisal and stratagem 
The result was, that the Adirondacks w(3 re nearly ex- 
terminated, while the Jroquois, proudly exalting 
themselves on their overthrow, grew rapidly to be 
the leading tril)e of the whole north, and linally ol 
the whole continent. 

The efforts necessary to attain that ascendant, rna} 
be fairly estimated from the character of the van- 
quisher and the first victim. The Adirondacks fought 
long and desperately. In the end tliey adofUed their 
adversaries’ plan of sending out sjoall parties, and of 
relying especially on their captains. Five of ihesi- 
men, alone, are said, by their astonishing energy and 
bravery to have well nigh turned the balaiice cf the 
war. 

One of the number was Piskaret, in his own day 
the most celebrated chieftain of the north. He and 
his four comrades solemnly devoted themselves to 
the purpose of redeeming the sullied glory of the na- 
tion, at a period wlieii th(i prospcict of coiKjuest, and 
peu-haps of defence, had already become desperate, 
riiey set out for Trois Rivieres in one canoe ; each 
of them being provide<l with three muskets, which 
liu'V loaded severally with two bullets, connected bv 
n small chain ten inches in length. In Sore! River, 
they met with five boats of the Iroquois, each having 
oil board ten men. As the parties I’lifiidly came to- 
gether, the Adirondacks pretemled to give themselve.s 
U|) for lost, and began bowlingibe deuih-song. This 
was continued till their enemy was just at hand. 
They then suddenly ceased singing, and fired simul- 
taneously on the five canoes. The charge was re- 
peated with the arms which lay r<3ady loaded, and the 
slight birches of the Iroquois were torn asunder, and 
the frightened occupants tiindiled ov<3rboard as fast 
as possible. Piskaret and his comrades, afteii* knock- 
ing as many of them on the head as they pleased, re- 
arrved the remainder to feed their rev<3nge, which 
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was soon afterwanis (ioin; by btiriiin^ thofri alive m 
most cruel tortures. 

Tliis exploit, creditable as it might be to the actors 
in the eyes of their countrymen, serveil only to shar- 
j)en the fierce eagerness for blood wliich still raged 
in the bosom of Piskaret. His next enterprise wu.- 
tar more hazardous than the former: and so much 
more so, indeed, even in prospect, that not a single 
warrior would bear him company. He set out alone, 
•lierefore for tlie country of the Five Nations, (with 
which be was well acc|iiaitued,) alKiiit that period of 
the spring when the snow was beginning to melt 
Accustomed, as an Indian must be, to all emergen<*ies 
of travelling as well as warfare, be took the precau- 
liou of putting the binder part of his snow-shoes for- 
ward, so that if his footsteps should hajipen to be ob- 
serv(Ml by bis vigilant enemy, it might be supposcjd he 
was gone the contrary way. For furtjier security he 
went along the ridges and high grounds, where the 
snow was melUMl, that his track might be lost. 

On coming near one of the villages f)ftlie. Five Na- 
tions, b(^ concealed liimsidf niilil niglif, and tb(*n en- 
liired a cabin, while tin? inmates W(;re fist asleep, 
wjiirdered the whole family, and earrierl the scalps 
•o his lurking-])lace. The next day, the people of 
the village sought tor the murderer, but in vain. He 
•ame out again at inidniglit, and repeated bis deed 
®f blood. Tlie third night, a watch was k(‘pt in every 
house, and Piskaret was compelled to e.xiacise mon^ 
•fuition. But bis purpose was not abandoned, ib; 
bundled up the scalps be bail already t:ik(M), to carry 
home with him as a proof of his viciory, and then 
utole warily from house to bouse, uiiiil be at last dis- 
covered an Indian nodding at bis post. Tbis man be 
4es()atcbed at a blow, but that blow alarmed the 
■eighhorhood, and he was forced immediately to fly 
fcr his life. Being, however, the fleetest Indian then 
alive, he was under no afiprehension of danger from 
ihe chase. He suffered his pursuers to approach him 
••oiii time to and then suddenly darted away 
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from them, hoping in tliis manner to disctmrage aa 
well as escape them. When the evening came on, he 
hid himself, and his enemies stopped to rest. Feel- 
ing no danger from a single enemy, and he a fugitive, 
they even indulged themselves in sleep. Piskaret 
who watched every movement, turned about, knock- 
every man of tljeni on the heacl, added their scalps to 
his bundle, and leisurely resumed his way home. 

To return to the F'ive Nations. The (Career of vie 
tory, which Itegan with the lall of the Adirondacks, 
was destined to be extended beyond all precedent in 
the history of the Indian tribes. They exterminated 
the Fries or Erigas, once living on the south side of 
the lake of their own name. They nearly destroyed 
the powerful Anderstez, and the Chouanons orShow- 
anons. They drove back the Hurons and Ottawass 
among the Sioux of the Upfier Mississippi, where 
they separated themsolv(‘s into hands, “proclaiming, 
wherever they went, the terror of the Iroquois.”* 
The Illinois on the west also were subdued, with the 
Miamiesaiid the Sliawaiiese. The Niperceneans of 
the Sr. ijawrence fled to Hudson’s Jhiy, to avohl 
their fury. “ The borders of the Outaouis,” says an 
historian, “ which were long thickly peopled, became 
alniost dtjscrted.”f The Mohawk was a name of ter- 
ror tu the farthest Irihesol’New-Fiiigland ; and though 
but one of that formidable people should appear for 
a irioment on the hills of the Connecticut or Massa- 
chusetts, the villag{*s below would he in an uproar of 
confusion and fear. Finalh^ tlnw conquered the tribe 
of Virginia, west of the Alleghanies ; and warred 
against the Catawbas, Cherokees, and most of the 
nations of the South. 

The result of this series of con(]uests, wass, that the 
Five Nations finally became entitled, or at least laia 
claim, to all the territory not sold to the English, from 
the mouth of Sorel River, on the south side of lakes 
Erie and Ontario, on both sides of the Ohio, until it 

* Herriot’s History of Canada. f Ibid. 
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falls into the Mississippi ; and on the north side of 
these lakes, the whole tmct between the Oiitawas liv- 
er and lake Huron.* The historian, Douglas, esti- 
mates their territory at about 1200 miles in length, 
from north to south, and from 700 to 800 miles in 
breadth. 

The most moderate ac(50ijnt of their population we 
have seen, was published by an Agent of Virginia, 
who held a conference at Albany with their chiefs, 
in 1677. The warriors were then numbered as fol- 


lows : 

Mohawks, ------ 300 

Oneidas, ------ 200 

Onondagas, ------ 350 

Cay u gas, ------ 300 

Senecas, ----- 1000 

Total, 2150 


This would make the whole population about 7000. 
Even 80 late as the Revolutionary war, the British 
had in their semce, according to the calculation ef 
their own agents, 


Mohawks, - 

- . - - 300 

Oneidas, - 

150 

Onondagas, - 

300 

Cayugas, - - 

230 

Senecas, - • 

400 


To which must be added 200 Tuscaroras — a tribe ex 
pelled from North Carolina in 1712, and received by 
the Five Nations, to constitute a sixth member of the 
Confederacy. W e must also add 220 warriors who 
adhered to the United States. The whole number 
actually engaged in the contest would then amount 
to 1800. 

The Five Nations entered into a treaty of peace 


Smith’s History of Wew-lTork. 
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with the Dutch soon after their settlement in New 
York. They treated with the English subsequently 
on the same terms ; and this memorable engagement 
remained inviolate for more than a century, during 
all the revolutions and machinations of the F'rench 
and English governments, on either side. With the 
former of these people they were often at war. 

About the year 1084, the French availed themselves 
of a fjoace with tlie^Five Nations, to build foits at 
several important plahes on the northern vvatei*s, and 
to make many arrangements for extending their do- 
minion and commerce among the numerous tribes of 
the north and west. Their only opposition came 
from the Confederates. The Senecas who were the 
most numerous and the nearest, were particularly 
troublesome in cutting oft* suf)plies of ammunition, 
sent by the French among their tribes, who hniited 
for them. At length, M. Do la llarre, the Governor 
of Canada, complained of these injuries to the Eng- 
lish, who were known to have great influence over 
their Indian alli(;s. Meanwhile he took vigorous 
measures for frightening the Five Nations into friend 
ship. He ordered his vessels on the lakes to be re- 
paired ; and collected at Cadaraqiii fort all the forces 
of Canada. Hut the nature of the soil at this station, 
wliere he was detained six weeks in the heat of sum- 
mer, occasioned sickness and embarrassment in liis 
army, and he found the prospect utterly hopeless of 
efi'ecting any thing, unless it might be by treaty. He 
sent messengers, tliereftjre, to some of the Five Na- 
tions, to induce a negotiation. 

These movements the English Commander at Al- 
bany, Colonel Dungan, exerted himself to cociuteract. 
.riie Mohawks and Senecas promised liirn that they 
would not go near tlie French. But the remaining 
three tribes would not even hear the ine-ssages he sent 
them, exre[)t in presence of the priests and other dep- 
uties who had already brought an invitatioii from the 
French Gkjvernor to meet mm in Council, at Kaiho- 
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hage.* “Should we not go to hitti after all th'« ev. 
treaty,” said they in answer to the English, “ when h^ 
is come so far, and so near to us ? Certainly. If we 
do not, we shall deserve no favour. You say we ar»^ 
subjects to the King of England and the Duke ol 
York. JVe say we are brethren, and take care of our 
selves.”! 

The event justified this independence. The iuoi<i 
distinguished of the confederate chieftains was Ga- 
the })ride of the Onondaga tribe. He vvjv« 
now advanced in years, but had lost nothing of his 
energies. Taking thirty warriors with him, he went 
with La IMaine, the French Deputy, to meet the Cana- 
dian Govt'inor at Kaihohage. At the end of two 
days after rea(dung that place, a Council was held. 
Th<^ French officers formed ascmi-circle on one side, 
which the Indians completed on the other; and the 
Governor then addressed himself to Garangnla. 

“Th(i King, my master,” lie began, “being inform- 
ed that the Five Nations have often infiinged the 
peace, has ordered me to come likher with a guard, 
aiud to send Ohguesse (La Maine) to the Oriondagas, 
lo bring tlie Chief Sachem to my camp.” He then 
went on to require Garangnla, — as a condition prece- 
dent to the treaty which might he granted him, — to 
promise, in the name of the Five Natiotis, that 
entire rep.nration should he given the TVench Ibi- 
the past, and entire stuMirity for the future. In case 
of ndijsal, they were threatened with war. Again, 
they were (diarged with violence commiit<*d upon the 
French traders, and upon Jiidiaii nations under French 
protection ; and with having introdina^d the haiglish 
to trade in the neighhorhood of the lakes. This also 
was cause of war. Finally, said the Governor, with 
no very scrupulous regard to truth, upon one point at 
least, “ I shall be extremely grieved if rny words do 
not produce the eftect I anticipate from them ; foi 

* On J.ake Ontario, and called by the French 
Famine. 

* Coldon’s [fis^ov of thf Five Natiwi?. 
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tlien I shall be obliged to join with the Governor ot 
New- York, ivho is commanded hif his master to assist 
me, and burn the castles of the f'ive Nations, and de- 
stroy you.” 

Tliis crady sp<MMdi was dosigiH*d to strike a terror 
into the Indians; and Garangiila was undoubtedly 
surprised by a styl(.‘ cd’ expression which contrasted so 
strongly witli lh<i smooth and soft words of La Maine 
and the priests. Jiut l<Mr never entered his bosom ; 
and he had the additional ailvaiitage of good informa- 
tion respecting tlie trin; state of the French Army. 
He knew that the (Governors insolence proceeded in 
tact from his impotence; bravailo was his last resort. 
i)uring the speech, however, he manitestc'd no emo- 
tion of any kind, but kept his eyes composcHlly fixed 
on the end of his own pipe. Ihtt the moment the 
Governor had ceased, he rose up, walked five or six 
times about the council-circle, aiul then returned to 
his place, where he spoke standing, while I^a Barrc 
n^niained in his elbow-chtiir. 

“ Yonondio!” he began — addressing the Governor 
by the title always given to that Canadian officer by 
the Five Nations — “Yoiiondio! — I honor you, and 
the warriors that are with me all likewise honor you. 
Your interpreter has finished your speech ; I now 
begin mine. My wonls make haste to reach your 
ears. Hearken to them. 

‘‘Yonondio! — You must have believed when you 
lefl Quebec, tliat the sun had burnt up all the forests, 
which render our country inaccessible to the French, 
or that the lakes had so tar overflown the banks, that 
I hey had surrounded our castles, and that it was im- 
possible for us to get out of them. Yes, surely you 
must have dreamed so, and the curiosity of seeing so 
great a wonder, has brought you so far. AIdw you 
are undeceived. I and the warriors hen? present, ar<^ 
come to assure; you, that the Senecas, Cayugas, Onon- 
dagas, Oneiilas ami Mohawks are yet alive. I thank 
you in their name, for bringing back into their coun- 
try the calumet, which your pred(;**essor received from 
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their hands. It was happy for you, tliut you left un- 
der ground tliat rnurderhig hatchet, so often dyed in 
die blood of the French. 

‘•Hear, Yonondio! — Ido not sleep. 1 have my 
eyes open. The sun, which enlightens me, discov- 
ei*s to me a great captain at the head of a company 
of soldiers, who spt'aks as if he were dreaming. lie 
Bays, that he only came to the lake to smoke on the 
great cahniiet with the Oiiondagas. But Garaiigtila 
Bays, that lie sees tlie contrary ; that it was to knock 
them on the head, if sickness liad not weakened the 
arms of the Frencli. I see Yonondio raving in a 
camp of sick men, whose lives tlie Great Spirit has 
t<aved by indicting this sickness on them. 

“Hear Yonondio! — Our women had taken their 
»*lul)s, our children and old men had carried their 
hows and arrows into the heart of your camp, if on* 
warriors had not disarmed lh«‘m,a)id kept thorn back, 
when your messenger came to our castles, it is done 
and I have said it. 

Hear, Yonondio 1— -We plundered none of the 
French, hut those that carried guns, ]>owder and balls 
to the Twightwies and Chictaghicks, bec.ause those 
arms rniglP liave cost us our lives. Herein we follow 
the example of the Jesuits, who break all the kegs of 
rum brought to our castles, lest the drunken Indians 
should knock them on ilie head. Our warriors have 
not heaver enough to pay for all the arms they have 
taken, and our old men are nut afraid of the war. 
This belt preserves my word.s. 

“ We carried the English into our lakes, to trade 
there with the Tltawawasand Quatoghies, as the Adi- 
rondacks brought the French to our castles, to carry 
on a trade, v.iiich the English say is theirs. We are 
horn free. We neither dc|MifKl on Yonondio nor 
Corlear.* W’e may go where wo please, and cjury 
with us whom we please, and buy and sell what we 
please If your allies be your slaves, use them aw 

** The name they afave the Governors of New-York. 

II.— 1) 
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such, command thorn to roceivo no other hut yoiif 
people. This belt preserves my words. 

“ We knock the Twi^htwies and Chicta^hicks os 
the head, because they had cut down the trees 
of peace, which were the limits of our country 
'riiey have hunted beaver on our lands. They have 
acted contrary to the customs of all Jnriians, for they 
left none of the beavers alive, — they killed both male 
and femah^ "l.'hey brought the Satanas into theii 
country, to take part with them, after they had con- 
certed ill designs against us. We have done less 
than either the English or French, that have usurped 
the lands of so many Indian nations, and chased tlic^ni 
from tlniir own country. This belt preserves my 
words. 

“Hear, Yonondio! — ^W’hat I say is the voice of aU 
she Five Nations. Hear what tliey answer. 0[>c» 
your ears to wliat they speak. The Senecas, Cayii- 
gas, Onondagas, Oneidas and Mohawks say, that 
when thr*y buried the hatchet at Cadara(!kui, in the 
presence of your predecessor, in the middle of the 
fort, they ])lauted the tree of peace in thT^ same place, 
to he there carefully preserAod: That in the place of 
a retreat for soldiers, that fort might be a rendezvouH 
for merchants : that in fdace of arms and ammuni- 
tion of war, beavei’s ami merchandize should only 
enter there. 

“Hear, Yonondio !— Take care for the future that 
so great a iiuniht'r of soldiers as appear there, do not 
choke the tnje of ])cace planted in so small a iitrt. It 
will he a great loss, if, after it had so easily take* 
root, you should stop its growth, and prevent its cov- 
ering your cotmfry and ours with its hrtinches. I as- 
sure yoti, in tin; name of the Five Nations, that our 
warriors shall danc<; to the calumet of peace under ita 
leaves. They shall remain quiet on their mats, and 
shall never dig up the hatchet, till their brother Yo- 
nondio, or Corlear, shall either jointly or separately 
endeavor to attack the country, wliicb the Great Spir- 
it has given to our anc<;stors This belt preserves 
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rny word^, and other the authority which tiie 
Five Nations havi^ given me.” 

Here the orator paused fora moinoiit, and then ad- 
dressed iiimself to Monsieur Le Maine, who stood near 
iiim, acting as interpreter. “Take courage, Ohguos- 
so 1” said he, “ You have spirit — vS|>eak ! Explain iiiy 
words. Forget nothing. Tell all ilmt your brethren 
and friends say to Vonondio, your Governor, by the 
mouth of Garangnia, who loves yon, and desires yon 
lo accept of this present of beaver, and take part with 
me in my least, to which I invite you. This present 
of beaver is sent to Yoiiondio, on tlic part of the Fivi* 
Nations.” 

Wlien this harangue was <‘A|)lained to the Govinii- 
or, he (|ni(^tly left tlie council, and withdrew to his tent, 
disappointed and much incensed. Garangula, on the 
other hand, feasted tlie French oflicers, and then went 
home. Nothing more was heard of the treaty ; and 
the h'roncli troops, who liad been ordered out, soon 
after made' the best of their way to their own hahita- 
tions. 

The genuineness of the speech we have givt'ii 
above, s(;ems to he ]mst dispute. It was recorded on 
the spot by that (ailighteiied historian, IJaion La Hon- 
tan, from whom (/olden and other subsequent wri- 
ters have hoiTowcal it. Considering th(^ circnnistan- 
ees under which it was delivered, and esja*cially the 
ftiirprise practiced by tlie Governor, it may certainly 
l)e regardcul as an evidence of astonishing sagacity 
spint, aiul self-])oss(‘ssion. Its })ron<l courtesy, s(» 
dillercnt from flic Frenelimnii’s hoisieions ])arad<* of 
idle threats, only adds to the sting of its sarcasm, as 
the imagery gives weight to the argument. An il; s- 
rrions statesman and scholar has placed it in the same 
rank with the eidehrated spiiccli of Logan.* lint tin* 
fame of Garangula must, at all events, rest upon lliis 
effort, for history makes no mention of him subsequent 
m the council of Kaihohage. 


Discourse of Gov. Clints. n. 
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About three years after that transaction, another 
personage distinguished himself as much as the Onon- 
daga Chief, though in a veiy different manner. This 
was Adario, Chief Sachem of the Dinondadies, a tribe 
generally found among those in the French interest, 
and opposed both to the Five Nations and the Eng- 
lish. The former Government had consequently 
treated them with favor. But, notwithstanding these 
circumstances, they had latterly shown a strong dis- 
position to trade with the English — and especially up- 
on one occasion, when the latter, guided by the Five 
Nations, had opened a commerce on the frontioi*s of 
Canada. That aftaii*, as Adario now observed, made 
them obnoxious to their ancient ally, the French ; 
and he therefore resolved, by some notable exploit, to 
redeem the character of his nation. 

Full of this purpose, he marched from Michiliinack- 
inac, at the head of a hundred men ; and to act with the 
^ater security, he took Cadaratjui fort in his way, 
for intelligence. The Commandant there informed 
him, that the Governor was now in expectation of 
concluding a peace with the Five Nations, and of re- 
ceiving a visit from their ambassadors in eight or ten 
days, at Montreal. He desired him to return home, 
without attempting any thing which might obstruct so 
good a design. 

But Adario had another project in view. The 
Commandant’s information convinced him of the dan- 
ger there was that his own nation, in ftie new ar- 
rangement, might be sacrificed to the French interest. 
Deliberating on the means proper to prevent such a 
result, he look leave of the officer, but not to return 
home. Knowing the route by which the Iroquoi.- 
must necessarily come, he lay wait for them, with his 
company, at one of the falls of Cadaraqui river. 
Here he had patiently waited four or five lays, when 
the Deputies made their appearance, guarded by for- 
ty young soldiers. These were suddenly set upon by 
the ambuscade, and all who were not killed were tak- 
en prisoners. When the latter were secured, Adario 
artnilly told them, that, having been informed of thei^ 
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approach by the Governor of Cmiada^ lie; had securo(J 
this j)ass with the almost certain prospect of intercept 
in <5 them. 

The Deputies Yvere of course very much surprised 
Hi; the Governor’s conciuct; and they finally express- 
ed themselves with such fi*eedoin, as to declare the 
whole object of their journey. Adurio was, in hi^ 
furn, apparently amazed and enrafi^cd. He sYvore re 
ven^e upon the Governor, for htiving:, as he said, 
made a tool of /iha, to commit his abominable treach- 
ery. Then, looking steadfastly on the prisoners, he 
said to them, “ Go, my brothers ! — I untie your bands. 
] send you home again, though our nations be at war. 
The French Governor has made me commit so black 
an action, that I shall never be easy after it, till the 
Five Nations shall have had full revenge.” The 
Deputies, furnished with ammunition and aims for 
tlieir journey, and completely satisfied of the truth of 
Adario’s (hjclarations, returned to their own country', 
after having assured him that he and his nation might 
make their peace when they pleased. 

This master-stroke of policy was seconded by an 
incident which occurred soon afterwards, and which 
the same cunning and vigilant syiirit profited by to 
promote his design, Jn the surprisal of* the Deputies, 
Adnrio had lost one man, and had filled his place 
with a Satana prisoner, who had been before adopted 
into the Five Nations, This man he soon afterwards 
delivered to the French at Michilimackinac, probably 
ftt their request ; and they, for the purpose of keeping 
>ip the enmity between the Dinondudies and Five 
Nations, ordered him to be shot. Adario called one 
of the latter people, who had long been a prisoner, to 
lie an eye-wftriess of his countryman’s death. He 
then bade him make his escape to his own country, 
and there to give an account of the ferocious barbar- 
ity from which he had lieen unable to save a captive 
belonging to himself. 

The Five Nations had already been upon the brink 
of war, in consequence of the representations of th« 
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Deputies. 1 heir rage was now beyond all liounda 
The Governor, having obtained some information of 
the state of things, sent inessengere to disavow and 
expose the conduct of Adario; but th<^y would listen 
to no messages ; their souls thir-sKul lor revenge. 
The war was uiulerlaken immediately, and nevei 
w’as one more disastrous to Canada. Tw(}lve hun» 
dred of the Iro(|uois invaded the province, while the 
hVench were* still iiiicerrain vvhi‘tlier hostilities would 
commence. In July, H)88, they landed at La Chine, 
on the south side of th(5 island of Montreal ; and, 
keeping the Governor himself, with his troops, con- 
fined within the walls of tluj town, they sacked all 
file plantations, and indiscriminately massacred men, 
women, and children. More than one thoustmd of 
the French were killed, and many were carried oil' 
captive, who afterwards shareil the same late. Tin* 
Indian army lost hut three mim tluring the whole ex- 
pedition. 

The most distinguished of the Iroquois warriors 
about this time, was one whom the Knglish called 
IIlack-Kettle. Golden speaks of him as a ‘ famous 
hero but few of his exploits have come down to these 
times. It is only known that he commanded large 
parties of his countrymen, who were exceedingly 
irouhlesomc to the French. In HUM, he made an ir- 
rujition into the country round Montreal, at the head 
of several hundred men. lie overran Canada, (say 
llie French annalists,)as a torrent docs the low lands 
when it overflows its banks, and there is nowitli 
staiuling it. The troops at the stations ri;ceived or- 
ders to stand upon the defensive ; and it was not until 
the enemy were returning home victorious, alter hav- 
ing desolated all Canada, that a force of four hundred 
soldiers was mustered to pursue them. IJIack-Kettle 
is said to have had but half that number with him at 
this juncture, but he gave battle, and fought desper- 
ately. Afua* losing twenty men slain, with some 
prisoners, he broke through the French ranks and 
marched off, leaving a consMlenibIcnurnl)erof the en 
«>mv wounded and kilh*d. 
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CHiSPTER fV 

fivK Nations continued. Remarks on their oratory— 
Circumstances favorable to it — Account of a conn 
cil of the Confederates at Onondajja, in KiHO — An 
ccdotesof various persons who attended it — Speecliee 
of Sadekanatie and other orators — Aoakahta— 
The history and character of Decanesora — His speech- 
es at the Albany council of UilM — Style of his elo- 
<pience — His personal and political character — Olhei 
speeches and negotiations — Anecdotes of Sadekan- 
atie. 

I'hiough perhaps has already appeared respecting 
tint Five Nations to justify the observation of an eni 
inent writer, that they were no less celebrated for elo- 
i|iiencc than for military skill and political wisdom.* 
The same obvious cireiimsttinces prompted them to 
exce ence in all lhe.S(; departments; hut in tlie Ibnn- 
er, their relations with each other and with other 
tribes, together with the great influence which their 
reputation and |)owor attached to the efforts of their 
oratoi-s abroad, gave them peculiar inducements, facili- 
ties and almost faculties flir success. Among the 
(yonfedcrah'S, as among the Indians of all tlie East and 
South, a high respect was cherished for the warrior’s 
virtues ; hut eloquence was a certain road to pojinlar 
I’avonr. Its services were daily required in eonsulta- 
tions at home and communications abroad. The coun- 
cil-room wa.s frequented like the Roman forum and 
the senatohonse of the Greeks. Old and young 
went there together ; the one for discipline and dis 
tiiiction, and the other “ to observe the passing scenes, 
and to receive the lessons of wisdom.”f 

The kind of onitory for which Garangiiia and otb- 

* Governor Clinton. tfbid. 
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er public speakers of his Confederacy were distin^ 
^uished, it cannot be expected of us to analyse with 
much precision. Indian oratory is generally pointed, 
direct undisguised, unpolished ; but forcible in ex- 
pression and delivery, brilliant in dashes of imagery, 
and naturally animated with graphic touches of hu- 
mor, pathos, or sententious declaration of high-toned 
piinciple, — according in some measure to the occasion, 
but more immediately to the momentary impulse of 
the speaker as supported by his prevalent talent. If 
the orators of the Five Nations differed much from 
this description, it was in qualities which they owed, 
independently of genius, to their extraordinary 
opportunities of practice, and to the interest taken 
in their efforts by the people who heard, employed 
and obeyed them. 

“The speakers whom I have heard,” says Mr. Col- 
den, “ had all a great Jtutrwy of words, and much more 
grace in their manner, than any man could expect, 
among a people entirely ignorant of the liberal arts 
and sciences.” He adds, that he had understood them to 
Ije — (not knowing their language himself') — very nice 
in the turn of their expressions ; though it seems but 
few of them w^ere such masters of the art as never to 
offend their Indian auditories by an impolite expres- 
sion. Their greatest speakers attained to a sort of 
urbanitas or atticism,* 

For the purpose of better illustrating some points 
which are barely alluded to in these observations, as 
well as to introduce several new charactei’s, not easi- 
ly appreciated without the context of circumstances 
in which they appeared, we shall furnish a somewhat 
detailed account of a General Council of the Confed- 
erates holden at Onondaga, in January 1690, The 
object of it was to take order upon a message sent 
them from the Count de Frontenac, Governor of Can 
ada, the purport of which will appear in the proceed 
ings. It may be premised, that the Onondaga couii' 
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cil-house was commonly preferred on these occasions, 
on account of the central position occupied by that 
tribe in regard to the other four.* The English au- 
thorities at Albany were formally invited to attend ; 
but they contented themselves with sending their 
public Interpreter, to take note of what passed, to- 
gether with three Indians instructed in their name to 
dissuade the Five Nations from entertaining thoughts 
of y)eace, or even consenting to a cessation of arms. 

The Council opened on the 22d of the month, eighty 
sachems being present. In the first place Sadekan- 
ATiE, an Onondaga, rising in bis place, addressed 
liirnself to one of the English messengers from Alba 
ny. He informed him, that four deputies were pres 
ent from the Canadian Governor, viz.: three Indians 
who had formerly been carried prisoners to France, 
and a sachem of the Pmying Indians in the French 
interest who lived near Montreal ; and that Governor 
Frontenac had notified them of his appointment, and 
of his having brought over with him from France 
Tawerahet and twelve other Indians formerly car- 
ried prisoners to that country. Then taking in ins 
hand the wampum-beltf sent by the Count, and hold- 
ing it by llie middle, he added : — 

“ What I have said relates only to one half of the 
belt. The other half is to let us know that he intends 
to kindle his fire again atCadaraqui next spring. He 
therefore invites his children, and the Onondaga 
Captain Decanesora, in ))articular, to treat there with 
him about the old chain.” 

Adarahta was Chief Sachem of the Praying In- 


It is impossible to say how much influence this cir- 
cumstance might have on the ambition of the Onondaga 
orators. It will be observed, that the tribe enjoyed rath- 
er more than its equal share of rhetorical distinction. 

t The practice of confirming stipulations and making 
proposals by belts, so commonly adopted among the In- 
dians, cannot be understood in any way better than by 
observing the various instances mentioned in the 
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diaiis, a coiuinunity principally nunie up <>/* mem 
bers of several tribes, including the Five Nations, 
who had been induced by the French to settle them- 
selves upon their territory, and were servi(!eable to 
them in various capacities. “ J ad vise you,” said Ada- 
rahta, holding three belts in his hand, “to meet the 
Governor of Canada as he desires. Agree to this if you 
would live.” He then gave a belt of wampum. “ Taw- 
erahet,” lie proceeded, “ sends y<iu this other belt, to 
inform you of the miseries which he and the rest of 
his countrymen have suffered in captivity ; and to 
advise you to hearken to Yonondio, if you desire to 
live. 'IMiis third belt is from Thurensera, Ohguesse, 
and Eitid,* who say by it to their brethren : ‘ We have 
interceded for you with your order, and therefore ad- 
vise you to meet him at Cadamqui in the spring. It 
will be well for you.’ ” 

A Mohaw'k chief, one of those instructed l)y the 
Albany magistrates to represent their wishOvS at the 
(a)uncil, now delivered the message they had given 
him. He had treasured it up word for word. The 
Interpretc'r, who had the same message in writing, 
litllowed him while he spoke, an<l found him correct 
to a syllable. 

Cannkhoot, a Seneca sachem, next proceeded to 
give the Council a particular account of a tnvity made 
(luring the summer }>revious, b(*tween his own tribe 
and some Wagmdia messengei-s, one of the Canadi- 
an nations, on the riv<‘r Uttawas. The latter liad act- 
ed on the Ixdialf of seven other tribes ; and he wished 
the other four membei-s of his own Confederacy to 
nitify what liad been done by the Senecas. The ar- 
ticles tiroposed by the Wagunhas w(^r(^ as follows: 

1. “ We are come to join two bodies into one,” — de- 
livering up at the same time two prisoners. 

2. “ We are come to learn wisdom of the Senecas, 


Indian names — meaning Day-Dawn^ Partridire, and 
Rose, given to Frenchmen well known to the Five Na- 
tions. The policy of sending such messages is sufficient 
\y obvious. 
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and of the otiier Five Nations, ainl ol' M»nr l»reth- 
ren of New-York — giving a belt. 

3, “We by this belt wipe away the le^ars from the 
eyes of your friends, whose rehations have been killed 
in the war. We likewise wipe the paint from your 
soldier^s faces*;” — giving a second belt. 

4. “We throw aside the .axe which Yonondio put 
into our hands by this third belt.” 

5 “ l.et the sun, as long as he shall endure, always 
»hine upon us in friendship ;” — giving a red marble 
sun, as large as a plate. 

(). “ Let the rain of heaven wash away all hatred, 
that we may again smoke together in peace — giv- 
ing a large j)ipe o(* red marble. 

7. “Yonondio is drunk — we wash our hands clean 
/TO!n liis actions — giving a fourth belt. 

8. “ Now we are clean washed by the water ol 
heaven ; neither of us must defile ourselves hy heark- 
ening to Yonondio.” 

9. “ We have twelve of your nation prisoners ; they 
l)e brought home in the spring;” — giving a belt 

t4) confirm the promise. 

10. “We will bring your prisoners home when the 
sirawherries shall he in blossom, at which time we in- 
tend to visit OuiLKAii, [the Governor of New-York] 
and see tlie j)laee wliere the wampum is made.” 

When Cannehoot haddone, tlie Wagunha presents 
were hung up in the council-house, in sight of the 
whole asseird)ly. "J'hey were ufterwanls distrihiiteil 
among the several Five-Nations, and tluiir acc(;ptance 
was a ratification of the treaty. A large belt was also 
given to the Albany messengers, as their share. A 
wampum belt sent from Albany, was in the same 
manner hung up, and afterwards divided. The New- 
En gland e.oloines, called by the Corifederates Kin- 
«H0N, sent the wooden mode! of a fish, as a token of 


* The Indians universally paint their faces on going 
to war, to make their appearance more terrific to the en- 
emy. To wine, off the jiaint, was tnaVv peace. 
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their adhering to the general covenant. This was 
handed round among the sachems, and then laid aside 
to be preserved. 

At the end of these ceremonies, Sadekanatie rose 
again. Brotliers !” he said, “ we must stick to our 
brother Quider, and regard Yonondio as our enemy ; 
he is a cheat.” By Qidder he meant Pdcr, referring 
to Peter Schuyler, Mayor of Albany ; a gentleman 
much esteemed by the five tribes, but whose name, 
having no labials in their language, they were unable 
to pronounce. 

After some farther proceedings, the English Inter- 
preter was desired to deliver his message fi*om Alba- 
ny. He told them that a new Governor had arrived 
in the province, with a large number of fresh troops ; 
that England was at war with France ; and that the 
people of New-England were fitting out an expedi- 
tion against Canada. He advised them not to treat 
with the French, but at all events only at Albany. 
That people, he said, would keep no agreement made 
anywhere; else. 

The sachems riow held a consultation together for 
some time, the result of which, was thus declared by a 
speaker chosen for the purpose, and who issiipf)osed to 
have been Sadekanatie. I'be different passages were 
addressed respectively to the deputies of the parties 
referred to. 

“ Brothers ! Our fire burns at Albany. We will n<»t 
aend Decanesora to Cadaniqui. We adhere to our 
old chain with Corl(;ar — We will prosecute the w;ir 
with Yonondio — We will follow your advice in draw- 
ing off our men from Cadaraqui, Brothers I We an; 
glad to hear the news you tell us — but tell us no lies !” 

Brother Kinshon ! We hear you design to send 
soldiers to the eastward against the Indians there,^ 
But wo advise you, now so many are united against 

* New-Hampshire and Maine tribes, at war with the 
Colonies, and known to be instigated and assisted by 
the French. 
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the French, to fall immediately on them. Strike at tJu 
root ; when the trunk shall be cut down^ the branches will 
fall ^ course?^ 

“ Corlear and Kinshon, — Courage ! Courage ! In 
the spring to Quebec ! Take that place — ^You will 
have your feet on the necks of the French, and all 
their friends in America.” 

Another consultation terminated in the adoption of 
the following answer to be sent to the Canadians. 

1. “ Yonondio ! You have notified your return to us, 
and that you have brought back thirteen of our people 
who were carritul to France — We are glad of it. You 
desire us to meet you at Cadaraqui next spring, to 
treat of the old chain. But, Yonondio ! how can we 
•rust you, who have acted deceitfully so ollen ? Wit- 
ness what was done at Cadaraqui — the usage our 
messengers met with at Uttawas, and what was done 
to the Senecas at the same place.” Here a belt was 
given, indicating a willingness still to treat. 

2. “Thurensera, Oghuesse and Erie 1 1 Have you 
observed friendsliip with us ? If you have not, how' 
came you to advise us to renew friendship with Yori- 
ondio ?” A belt also was attached to this answer. 

li. Tawerahet ! The whole Council is glad to hear 
of your return with the other twelve. Yonondio! — 
You must send home Tawerahet and the others this 
present winter — before spring. We will save all the 
French we have prisonei-s till that time.” 

4. Yonondio! — You df?sire to speak with us at Ca- 
daraqui ; — Don’t you know that your fire there is ex- 
tinguished? It is extinguished with blood. You 
must send home the prisoiiei's in the first place.” 

5. « We bt you know that we have made peace 
with the Wagunhas.” 

d. “You are not to think that we have laid down 
the axe, because we return an answer. We intend 
no such thing. Our Far-fighters shall continue the 
war till our countrymen return. 

7, “ When our brother Tawerahet is returned, then 
we will speak to you of peace.” 
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Such was the result of the great exertions made ai 
this time by the Canadian Government to overawe 
the Five Nations, and to draw them away from the 
English alliance. The whole proceeding, though in- 
deed it furnishes no extraordinary specimens of their 
eloquence, illustrates in the plainest manner the very 
favorable circumstances under which their oratora 
came forward, and the inducements they had to de- 
vote their genius to the council-house, even in pref- 
erence to war. 

Sadekanatie, who acted a prominent part in the 
Onondaga Council, and w.as himself of that tribe, 
a|)poared to great advantage upon several other occa- 
sions. The favorite orator of the Co?ifederates, how- 
ever, during most of the period in which he flour- 
ished, was Decanksora, whose name has already 
l)oen mentioned. That Sachem was for many years 
almost invariably employed as the Speaker in tlieir 
nfjgotialions with hotii French and English. He was 
one of the deputies who fldi into tlic hands of Adario; 
and we have seen that in the message of Count Fron- 
lenac to the Onondaga Council, he invited “his chil- 
dren, and Decanes()ra,the Onondaga Captain, in partic- 
ular,” to treat with him at Cadaraqui. The Confeder- 
ates, on the other hand, signify their disposition to con- 
tinue the war by saying, “ we will not send Decanc 
sora.” 

Mr. Colden, who knew this orator well, and heard 
him speak frequently, gives him credit for a perfect 
fluency, and for “ a graceful elocution that would have 
pleased in any part of the world.” He was tall, and 
ills person well made ; and his features are said to 
have borne a resemblance to the busts of Cicero. It 
is much to be regretted in his case, as in many Olli- 
ers, that but very slight indications of his eloquence, 
are preserved to these times. Such as are preserved, 
probably do him very imperfect justice. Some of 
them, however, at least indicate the sagacity, the cour- 
tesy, the undaunted courage, and the highminded sense 
•if honor, which, among the countrymen of Decan 
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esora as among those of Quintillian, were no less 
recommendations of the orator than they were virtues 
of the man. 

In the winter of 1693-4, after a long series of hos- 
tilities between the Confederates and the French, — at- 
tended on both sides with alternate suffering and in- 
jury, until both were heartily weary of the war, — cer- 
tain artful proposals, artfully set forth by Jesuit mes- 
sengers, were at length so well received by all the Con- 
federates excepting the Mohawks, thfit a council was 
sununoned at Onondaga to act upon them. The 
Knglish were civilly invited to attend ; and although 
both they and the Mohawks neglected to do so, no 
measures were adopted in council, except with the 
undei'stanfling that they should not be final without 
being fii*st submitted to the examination of both those 
parties. With this view, several sachems were sent 
to Albany, and of these Decanesora was the principal 
and the speaker. The account which he gave to Ma- 
jor Schuyler and the Albany niagistnites of the nego- 
tiation now pending, including its origin, is a fine 
specimen, as Mr. Golden observes, of his art, not only 
in smoothing over an affair undertaken against the 
English intercvSt and advice, but also in introducing 
and enforcing his own views of the sovereign dignity 
of the Five Nations. 

“ Brother Cayenguirago,”* he began, “we are come 
to ac(piaintyou, that our children, the Oneidas, having 
of themselves sent a messenger to Canada, he has 
brought back with him a belt of peace from the Gov- 
ernor.” 

“ As soon as Tariha [the messenger] arrived at Can- 
ada, he was asked, where the six hundred men were, 
that were to attack Canada, as they had been informed 

* An Indian appellation, sign?f3dng a swift arrotOf giv- 
en to Governor Fletcher in consequence of the prompt 
Buccor he had once rendered the Five Nations, in an 
emergency occasioned by a French invasion. Schuyler 
is addressed as representing the Governor. 
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by Oariokese, a Mohawk Deserter ? He assured them 
there was no such design.” 

“ He was carried to Quel)ec, where he delivered his 
belt, with the following proposition. ‘Yonondio, if 
you would have peace go to Albany, and ask it there, 
for the Five Nations will do nothing without Cayeii- 
guirago.’ The Governor of Canada was angry at this, 
and said, he had nothing to do with the Governor of 
New York ; he would treat only with the Five Na- 
Dons; the peace between the Christians must be made 
on the other side the great lake. He added, he was 
sorry to see the Five Nations so far degenerated as to 
take a sixth nation into their chain, to rule over them. 
* If you had desired me to come and treat in any of 
your castles, I would have done it ; but to tell me J 
must go to Albany, is to desire of me what I can by 
no means do. You have done very ill, to sutler the 
people of New York to govern you so far, that you 
dare do nothing without their consent. I advise you 
to send two of each nation to me, and let Decaneso- 
ra be one of them. I have orders from the King my 
master to grant you peace, if you come in your prop- 
er pei-sons to ask it.’ The Governor of Canada after- 
wards saifi, 

Children oi the Five Nations, I have compassion 
for your little children, therefore come speedily and 
speak of peace to me, otherwise I’ll stop my ears for 
the future : by all means let Decanesora come ; for if 
the Mohawks come alone, I will not hear them ; some 
of all the Five Nations must come. Now, Tariha, re- 
turn home, and tell the Five Nations, that I will wait 
for their coming till the trees bud, and the bark can be 
parted from the trees. I design for France in the 
spring, and I leave a gentleman to command here, to 
whom I have given orders to raise soldiers, if you do 
not come in that time. And then what will become of 
you ? I am truly grieved to see the Five Nations so 
debauched and deceived by Cayenguirago, who is 


Golden. 
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.ately come to N ew-Y ork, and by Quider. Formerly 
the chief men of the Five Nations used to converse 
with me ; but this Governor of New York has so delud- 
cmI you, that you hearken to none but him ; but take 
care of what will follow, if you hearken to none but 
him.’ ” 

Here the orator took occasion to explain, very 
shrewdly, why the deputation to which he belonged 
had been delayed so long, with some other matters of 
the same kind. He then reported the following res- 
olutions agreed upon by the Council to be sent to the 
(lovernor of Canada. They were probably his own 
composition, the Council having been called, and the 
whole transaction In a great measure managed by 
himself. 

1 . “Yonondio! — You have sent for me often, and 
as often asked, why 1 am afraid to come ? The great 
kettle of war that you have hung over the fire is the 
)eason of it.” Here D<.*canesora said he was to lay 
down a belt, and ask the Governor’s consent to the 
other two which he held in his hand. 

2 . “ We now not only throw dowm the kettle, and 
thereby throw the boiling water out of it, but like- 
wis(3 break it to pieces, that it may never bo hung up 
again, — by this second belt.” 

“Hearken Yoiiondio! — You are sent from the 
French King, your master. So is Cayengiiirago from 
tbe Great King and Queen of England. What 1 am 
now about to speak to you, is by inspiration from the 
Great Spirit. You say that you will have nothing to 
do with our brethren of Cayengiiirago. Ihit I must 
tell you, that w^e are inseparable. We can have 
no peace with yon so long as you arc at war with 
them — which, added Decanesora, is to be confirm- 
ed by the third belt. 

The noble fidelity to engagements here set forth 
as a sacreci principle, was for from being the result ot 
either fear or mere affection ; and this Schuyler him- 
self had the opportunity of testing, before the depu- 
tation left Albany. 
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7. “The Governor of Canada’s words, and the 
Resolutions of the Five-Nations,” said llie orator in 
conclusion, “ are now before you. Consult, therefore, 
what is to Iwi done. If it be necessary for the Breth- 
ren to go to our castle, to advise us farther, be not un- 
willing.” Here he laid down a large belt, eleven rows 
leep, and seven fathoms of vvam()uin. This signi- 
lied an amicable disposition ; but when, on the ensu- 
ing day, Major Schuyler replied tliat he would con- 
stiiit to no treaty with die French, and proposed that the 
deputation, and Decanesora in particular, should visit 
him again at the end of seventy tlays, tlaj rejoinder wtis, 
after consultation, that would visit him. “But 
as for myself,” said the old Sachem, “ I cannot dispose 
oi’ myself without their directions. If they order 
me, I shall willingly return. VVe did not expect to 
liear such positive prohibition of keeping any corn.'s- 
pondence with the French. If any mischiefhappen 
within the seventy days, let us not blame one another. 
Consi<ier again what is most for the public good — and 
let it be spoken before we part.” 

This was confirmed with a large belt of fourteen 
deep. Major Stdiuyler afterwards asked, a second 
time, whether they would wholly suspcaid correspon- 
dence with the French, for the term last mentioned. 
“I have no authority,” said the orator, “to answer this 
question. I shall lay the belt down in every one of 
the castles, and say, that by it all correspondence is 
(iesired to stop with the French. I cannot promise that 
this will be complied with/^ 

The conference did not end here. On the sixth 
day, Schuyler called the deputation together, for the 
(lurpose of making a new and vigorous effort. How 
iiiuch influence his assertions or arguments, alone, 
might have had, cannot be determined, for a fortunate 
incident occurred which materially altered the aspect 
of aflairs, being just in season to enable him to car- 
ry his point for the time. The stipulation attached to 
Decanesora’s final consent does him high honor. 
“You have at last shut up the way to Canada,” he 
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said ; “ bm we have one tfjiiig to ask, after man in’ de- 
liberation, which we expect will not be refus«vl ns.” 
The Major observed, that every thing should be gran- 
led which he thought essential to the character or the 
security of the nation. He then proceedetl to request, 
that an English messenger might be permitted to ac- 
comf>any one to he sent by himself to the Praying 
Indians in Canada. 'Phe objects were first, to inform 
those Indians of what, he had ascertained to be the 
true character of the Jesuit who had been among the 
Five Nations; secondly, to notify them of the meet- 
ing appointed at Albany, and of the consequent ina- 
bility of the deputies to visit them at the same time, 
as Itad been proposed ; and thirdly, to agree upon a 
continued cessation of arms until they might be abh^ 
to visit them. Decanesora further di.’sired, that if‘ 
♦Schuyler should not send a messenger, he would atall 
events put these propositions in writing, as a token of 
his assent to them. 

After all, events took place, owing in no small de- 
gree, as we shall tind, to the English themselves, 
which determined the chiefiainsto visit the Canadian 
Covernor in the spring. Some explanation of these 
events is furnished by the following speech of.Sad* - 
kanatie. He, with his fellow deputies, visited Gover- 
nor Fletcher at Albany, in May, ( lGi)4,) and in the 
course of the conference whi<*h eiisned, delivered his 
sentiments in the following manly and fbrcilile style : 

“ Ilrother Caytuigiiirago ! — Some of oiir sachems 
agrt^cal, last winter, that we shoidd keep no correspon- 
dence with the French. Wi; confess we have broken 
that promise. We have rc’ceived a messenger from 
Canada. We have sent oiir depiitic’s to Canada in 
return, [Decanesora being one.] The belt is not yet 
arrived by wdiich we are to acknowledge our fault in 
the matter. The reason of our doing it is truly this, 
— we are afraid of the enemijJ^ 

“ When a messenger came last year from Canada 
to Onondaga, our brother Cayenguii-ago discharged 
our meeting in General ^^>lu^cil af Onondaga, to con 
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suit on that message, and ordered us to hold our Gen 
eral Council here at Albany on that affair. The priv- 
ilege of meeting in General Council when we please, 
is a privilege we always have enjoyed ; no former 
Governor, of the name of Corlear, ever obstructed 
this privilege. We planted a tree of peace in this 
place with them. Its roots and branches extend as far 
as Virginia and New-England, and we have reposed 
with pleasure under its shade. Brother, let us keep 
to that first tree, and let us be united and unanimous ; 
such prohibition of our assemblies will be of ill con- 
sequence, and occasion differences between us. 

“ We acknowledge, I say, our sending agents to 
Canada for peace. We were encouraged in doing this 
by the knowledge we have of the Governor of Cana- 
da. He is an old man, and was formerly Governor 
of that place. He was always esteemed a wise peace- 
able man, and therefore we trust our message will 
have a good issue. We did not take it amiss that 
you sent to the Dewagunhas, nor that Arnout was 
sent to the Satanas, both of them our enemies ; and, 
for tlie same reason, our brother Cayenguirago ought 
not to he displeased with our sending to the French 
for |)eace. 

“ We, Onondagas, acknowledge ourselves to have 
been the chief promoters of this Meswsage. We have 
sent in all nine sachems with nine belts. It is true 
we are now under much uneasiness in having trusted 
so many sachems in the French hands, being almost 
half the number we have in our nation, but we were 
in haste to prevent the designs the French had against 
our countries and youi*s, by the great warlike prepar- 
tions they were making in Canada.”* 

He concluded with specifying the instructions their 
deputies had received, and presented a belt in con- 
firmation of all he had said. Colonel Fletcher re- 
plied, that he would not discuss any other subject un- 
til he was satisfied what reason there was for charging 
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him with having forbidden the Council, and made 
peace with the Indian tribes, as alleged by the ora- 
tor. This appears to have been a mistake ; and ac- 
cordingly, on the ensuing day, it was frankly acknowl- 
edged to be such, and that in terms which left no oc- 
casion to doubt the speaker's sincerity. We assure 
you,” he said, “ we will never separate from you. We 
still have one head, one blood, one soul, one heart 
with you.” This was said in reference to the alleged 
prohibition of the Council. “ As to the Dewagun- 
has and Shawanons,” added the speaker, “ we are con - 
lident Cayenguirago will not admit them into his gov- 
ernment, till they have made peace with us. That 
we shall willingly gt*ant. When our enemies ani 
humbled, and beg peace, why should they not hav(! 
it ? Let them come and live us. It will strengthen 
our country . He then proceeded thus : — 

“ Brother Cayenguirago ! — When the Christians 
first arrived in this country, we received them kindly. 
When they were but a small people, we entered into 
a league with them, to guard them from all enemies 
whatsoever. W e were so fond of their society, that we 
tied the great canoe which brought them, not with a 
rope made of bark to a tree, but with a strong iron chain 
fastened to a great tnountaiti. Now, before the Chris- 
tians arrived, the General Council of the Five Na- 
tions was held at Onondaga, where there has been, 
from the beginning, a coiifuiiial fire kept burning; it 
is made of two great logs, whose flame never extin 
guishes. As soon as the hatchet- makers [their general 
name for Christians,] arrived, the General Council at 
Onondaga planted this tree at Albany, whose roots 
and branches have since spread as far as Nevv-Eng- 

Roman principle, recognised in the practice 
as well theory of the Five Nations. Colden says, 
they encourage the people of other nations [including 
captives] to incorporate with them ?” Thus, for exam- 
ple, the Sixth Nation was added to the Corfederacj in 
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land, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Vir- 
ginia ; and under the shade of this tree all these £ng> 
lish colonies have frequently been sheltered.” 

Here the orator gave seven fathoms of wampum, 
to renew the chain ; and promised, as he declared his 
expectation of receiving, mutual assistance in case of 
an attack from any enemy. 

“ The oidy reason, to be plain with you,” he con- 
tinued, “of our sending to make peace with the 
French, is the low condition to which we are reduced, 
wliile none of our neighbors send us the least assist- 
ance, so that the whole burthen of the war lies on ns 
alone. Our brethren of New- England, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia, of their own 
accord thrust their arms into our chain ; but since the 
war began we have received no assistance from them. 
We, alone, cannot continue the war against the French, 
by reason of the recruits they daily receive from th 
other side the great lake. 

“ Brother Cayengiiirago ! — Sjieuk from your bean 
Are you resolved to prosecute the war vigorously 
against the French ; and are your neighbors of Virginia, 
Marylaful, Ptmiisylvania, Connecticut and New-Eng- 
land, resolved to assist us? If it be so, notwitbsianding 
any treaty hitherto entered into, we will pros(;ciite the 
war as hotly as ever. But if our neighbors w ill not 
assist, we nmst make peace, and w'c submit it to your 
consideration, by giving this great belt fifu^en deep, 

“Brother Cayenguirago I — I have truly told you the 
reasons which hav<; induced us to offV^r peace to the 
French ; wc shall likewise, from lh(^ hottorn of our 
hearts, inform you of the* <h*sign we have in this trea- 
ty. When the GoveriKU* of Canada shall Imve ac- 
cepted the nine h(‘lts, of which I have just now told 
you, tlien we shall have something more to say by two 
large belts, which lie still bid in our bosom. We 
shall lay dowm first one and say, ‘ wc have a brother 
Cayenguirago, w^ith whose people we have been uni- 
ted in one chain from the beginning. They must be 
includcul in this treaty ; we cannot see them involved 
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m bloody war, while we sit in easy peace.* If the 
Governor of Canada answer, that he has made a sep- 
arate peace with us, and that he cannot make any 
peace with Cayenguirago, because the war is from 
over the great lake ; then we shall lay down the sec- 
ond great broad belt, and tell the Governor of Can- 
ada, ‘if you will not include Cayenguirago’s people, 
cho treaty will become thereby void, as if it had nev- 
er been made;’ and if he persists, we will absolutely 
leave him.” 

While tlic conference was going on at Albany, De- 
ennesora and his (ellow deputies arrived at the castle of 
file Praying Indians, near the falls above Montreal, 
Thence they were conducted, by the Superior of the 
.fesuits, to (Quebec. They had their audience of the 
Cjuvenior of Canada with great solemnity, in the 
presence of all the ecclesiia^tics and officers of dis- 
tinction, and of the most considerable Indians then 
in the place. Every day, while they remained, they 
were entertained at the Governor’s table, or at those 
of tlie principal citizens. On the other side, it is said 
of the veteran Decanesora, that shrewdly accommoda- 
ting his coat to his company, he made himself still 
more personable tlian usual, by the aid of a sfilendid 
urrangeiiieiit which might have done credit to a mod- 
ern ambassador. He was clothed in scarlet, trim- 
med with gold ; and his reverend locks were covered 
with a laced beaver-hat, which bad been given him 
by Colonel Fletcher a few months before. Neither 
ceremony nor decoration, however, nor even good 
dinnei's, mitigated the old orator’s firmness. 

“ Father 1”* — he said to the Governor, after men* 
tioning the objects of the defiutatioii, — “ If we do not 
conclude a peace now, it will be your fault. We have 
already taken the hatchet out of the River Indians 


*‘A term used in mere courtesy, and because the Gov- 
ernor chose to call the Indians his children.' So a Sa- 
chem explained it to one of the New York Governors, 
that it “ signified nothing.'* 
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"Hudson’s river] whom we incited to the war. Bin 
we must tell you, that you are a bad man. You are 
inconstant. You are not to be trusted. We have had 
war together a long time. Still, though you occa 
sioned the war, we never hated the house of Oghuesse 
[the Montreal gentleman.] Let him undertake the toil- 
some journey to Onondaga. If he will come, he shall 
be welcome, 

“ Father he continued, — We are now speaking 
of peace, and therefore I must speak a word to the 
Praying Indians, and first to those of Cahnawaga 
[chiefly Mohawks.] You know our customs and man- 
ners. Therefore make Yonondio acquainted with 
them. — Assist in the good work of peace. As for i/om,” 
addressing a party of praying Indians most of whom 
had once been Onondagas,) “ you are worse than the 
French themselves. You deserted from us, and sided 
with our enemies to destroy us. Make some amends 
now by forwarding peace,” He then resumed his 
address to the Governor. 

“ You have almost eaten us up. Our best men are 
killed in this bloody war. But we forget what is past. 
Before this we once threw the hatchet into the river 
of Kaihohage,* but you fished it up, and treacher- 
ously surprised our people at Cadaraqui. After that 
you sent to us to have our prisoners restored. Then 
the hatchet was thrown up to the sky, but you kept a 
string fastened to the helve, and pulled it down, and 
fell upon our people again. This we revenged to 
some purpose, by the destruction of your people and 
houses in the island of Montreal. 

“Now we are come to cover the blood from our 
sight, which has been shed by both sides during this 
ong war. 

“Yonondio! — We have been at war a long time. 
We now give you a medicine to drive away ail ill 
thoughts from your heart, to purge it and make it clean, 
and restore it to its former state. 


*Near Oswego, on Lake Ontario, where the treatv 
M Dfi la Barre wae negotiated. 
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“ Yonondio ! — We will not permit any settlement al 
Cadaraqui. You have had your fire there thrice ex 
tinguished. We will not consent to your building that 
fort ; but the passage through the river shall be free 
and clear. We make the sun clean, and drive away 
all clouds and darkness, that we may see the light 
without interruption. 

•‘Yonondio! — We have taken many prisoners from 
one another, during the war. The f)risoiiers we took 
have been delivered, according to our custom, to the 
families that have lost any in the war. They no Ion 
ger belong to the public. They may give them back il 
they please. Your people may do the same. W'e 
have brought back two prisoners, and restore them to 
you.”* 

In the course of his reply to this speech, the Gov- 
ernor observed, that he should not make peace with 
Cayenguirago. But Decanesora, nobly and fearlessly 
tnie to every engagement as to his own honor, prompt- 
ly declared that he never would agree to a peace for 
the Confederates, except on condition of a truce for the 
English. “ All the country,” sriid he, “ will look upon 
77icas a traitor ; 1 can treat with you no longer. ” And 
undoubtedly, anxious as he was to efiect the object ol 
his embassy, he wouhl have returned home disap- 
pointed, had not the Governor, after a discussion of 
three days, finally yielded, by agreeing to undertake 
no enterprise against New York during the summer. 
Another difficulty arose upon the Governor’s insisting 
on having hostages left with him, which the Sa- 
chem would not consent to. The matter was adjust- 
ed by the voluntary proposal of two Indians in his 
company to remain. 

After the return of the Deputation to the country ot 
the Five Nations, a conference was held at Albany 
between a new deputation on their part, and the Gov- 
ernor of New- York. The latter, well knowing how 
much the neighboring colonies were interested in the 
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I'esult of the French negotiation, invited several of 
them to send representatives, which they accordingly 
did. Among tiioae present were the Governor of 
New-Jersey, and five commissioners from Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut. On tlie otlier hand, Decane- 
soru and Sadekanatie both attended in the name of 
the Five Nations. The former gave an exact account 
of every thing which passed at Q,uehec. The latter, — 
who seems ratlier to have coveted opportunities of 
declaring the freest sentiments in the freest manner, 
which his colleague indeed never declined , — opened 
the conference with a long speech upon the history 
of the English and Indian intercourse ; how the 
league had begun, and had been enlarged and strength- 
ened ; and finally, — what was the chief aim of his 
argument, — how other colonies, as he stiid, had thrust 
their arms into the chain, but had given little or no 
assistance against the common enemy. There was 
some cause for this complaint, and the orator was re- 
solved that he would not be misunderstood when he 
stated it. “Our brother Cayenguirugo’s arms;” he 
continued, “and our own are stiff, and tir<‘d with 
holding fast the chain. Our neighbors sit still and 
smoke at their ease. The fat is melted from our flesh, 
and fallen on them. They grow fat while we grow 
lean.” 

“This chain made us the enemy of the French. If 
all had held as fJist as Cayenguirago, it would have 
been a terror to them. If we would all heartily join, 
and take the hatchet in hand, our enemy would soon 
be destroyed. W e should forever after live in peace 
and ease. Do but your pruts, [probably addressing 
the Cofnmissionei's] and thunder itself cannot break 
the chain.” 

Thus closely did the orators, who were in other 
words the statesmen of the Five Nations, investigate 
the conduct alike of their enemies and their allies, 
and thus freely and fearlessly did they in all cases ex- 
press themselves as they felt. Characters of every 
description came under their cognizance. Manceu 
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fres and itiachinations, political and personal, were 
brought to bear upon them on all sides. The French 
emissary plied them at one turn, and the English ped- 
ler at the next ; and they talked and traded with ei- 
Aer or both, as the case might be, with the same indo- 
lent iin[)erturbnble gravity. Each party went away, 
perhaps, chuckling over the ease with which he had 
im}>osed ut)oii savage simplicity, and flattering him- 
self* that their opinion of his honesty was at least ade- 
i|uate to his own opinion of his shrewdness. But the 
•vent proved otherwise. 

Decanesom once said to Major Schuyler, in reply 
lo the latter’s stiggestion of fraud oti tlie part of a 
Jesuit messenger of the French, — “ VVe know that the 
priest favors his own nation. Hut it is not in his pow- 
er to alter our afl'ection to our brethren. We wish 
you wotdd bury all the niistinderstandings you have 
•onceived on his account , — and we likewise tvish you 
s;ave less credil to the rum-carriers than you do^ 
This was a palpable hit, truly, and a deserved one 
And thus, generally, were the Barbarian Oratoi*s, after 
ill, upon the safe side. Nothing daunted their spir^Sr 
Nothing deceived their sagacity. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Account of the Ottawas — Their first Chief-Sachem 
known to the English, Pontiac -His interview with 
Major Rogers — Protects that officer and his troops — 
Saves Detroit from an army of Indians — Hostility of the 
northern tribes to the English, after the conquest of 
Canada — Adventures of Henu — Anecdotes of Mina- 
VAVANA — Supposed feelings of Pontiac towards the 
English — His great project of combination. 

Having arrived regularly, according to the order 
observed in this work, at the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, we shall now turn our attention 
to a section of the continent hitherto mostly unnotic- 
ed, but which at that period began to be the theatre 
of important events, and to be illustrated by at least 
one character comparable to any in the whole com- 
pass of Indian annals. We refer to the vicinity of 
the Northern Lakes, to the numerous and powerflil 
tribes resident in that region, and particularly to Pon- 
tiac. 

It has been stated by respectable authority, that this 
celebrated individual was a member of the tribe ol* 
Sacs, or Saukies ; but there appeai-s to us no sufficient 
reason for disputing the almost universal opinion 
which makes him an Ottawa. That tribe, when the 
commerce of the early French colonists of Canada 
first began to extend itself to the Upper Lakes, was 
found in their vicinity, in connection with two 
others, the Chippewas and the Pottawatamies. All 
three are supposed to have been originally a scion of 
the Algonquin stock , — ifud being the general name 
of the nation, which, in Champlain’s time, was settled 
along the north banks of the St. Lawrence, between 
Quebec and Lake St. Peters. According to their 
own traditions, preserved to this day, the three tribes 
(as they afterwards became.) in their flight or emigra- 
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tion, went together from the East, as far as Lake Hu« 
ron. A separation afterwards took f))ace, the re- 
sult of which was, that the Ottawas, being most in 
dined to agriculture, remained near what has since 
been Michilimackinac, while their companions pre- 
ferred venturing to still more distant regions of the 
North and West. 

Detroit was founded by the French in July, 1701, 
and flom that time the Ottawas began to give frequent 
manifestations of a spirit which finally made them, 
respectively, an ally or an enemy of the finst impor- 
tance to the different civilized parties with whom they 
held intercourse. Only three years after the FrencJi 
settled in their vicinity, several of their chiefs 
were induced to visit the English at Albany. The 
almost inevitable consequence of the interview was, 
that they returned home with a firm persuasion that 
the French intended to subdue them. They attempt- 
ed to fire the town, therefore, in one instance ; and 
about the same time, a war-party, on their return from 
a successful expedition against the Iroquois, — whom 
they were bold enough to attack in their own coun- 
try, — paraded in front of the Detroit foitress, and of- 
fered battle. After some hard fighting, they were de- 
feated and driven off. 

But the French have always effected more among 
t he Indians in peace than in war, and thus it was with 
tne Ottawas; for, from the date of the skirmish just 
mentioned, they were almost uniformly among the 
best friends and even protectors of the colony. 
“ When the French arrived at these falls,” said a Chip- 
pewa Chief at a Council held but a few years since, 
^ they came and kissed us. They called us children, 
jmd we found them fathers. We lived like brethren 
in the same lodge,” &c.* Such was the impression 


* See a Discourse delivered before the Michigan His- 
torical Society, in 1830, by Mr. Schoolcraft. We also 
acknowledge our obligations, in preparing our notice of 
Pontiac, to Governor Cass’s Discourse of the year pre- 
vious biefoio the same body. 
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made also upon the Ottawas; and we accordinprly 
find them, in conjunction with the Chi ppewas, aiding 
the French on all occasions, untiJ the Jatter surren- 
dered the jurisdiction of the Canadas to the English. 
Several hundred of their warriors distinguislied tliem- 
eelves at the disastrous defeat of Bradilock. 

Pontiac was probably at the head of this force. 
Several yeai-s before, he was known as a warrior of 
high standing and great success ; and as early as 174(5, 
he commanded a powerful body of Indians, mostly 
Ottawas, who gallantly defended the people of De- 
troit against the fonnidahle attack of a number of 
combined Northern tribes. But a far more important 
trial, both of his principles and his talents, was yet to 
come, in the transfer of power from the French to 
the English, which took place at the termination of 
the long war between those nations, ending with the 
peace of 1761. The stations upon the Lakes were 
given up in 1760. The first detachment of British 
troops which ever penetrated into tliat region, was 
sent, during this year, for the purpose of taking formal 
possession. That force was commanded by Major 
Jlogers, and from the “Concise Account of North 
America,” written by him,* we obtain our knowl- 
edge of the earliest interview between Pontiac and 
the English, It is allowed to have the merit of 
authenticity ; and although not so definite as might 
be desired, it furnishes a variety of ciiuracteristic and 
singular fiicts. 

Major Rogers says, that ‘on the way,’ — meaning 
generally the route from Montreal to Detroit, — he was 
met by an embassy from Pontiac, consisting of some 
of his own warriors, together with several chiefs be- 
longing to subordinate tribes. The object was, to in- 
form him that Pontiac, in person, proposed to visit 
him ; that he was then not &r distant, coming peace- 
ably ; and that he desired the Major to halt his Je- 


* Published in London ; 17G5. We have a ‘ Journal 
of the same expedition, from the same pen. 
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tachment, * till such time as he could see him with his 
own eyes.’ The Deputies were also directed to 
represent their master as the King and Lord of tlie 
•ouiitry which the English hud now entered. 

The Major drew up his troops us requested, and 
before long the Ottawa Chieftain made liis appear- 
ance. lie wore, we are told, an air of majesty and 
princely grandeur. After the first salutation, he stern- 
ly demanded of the Englishman his business in his 
len’itory, and how he had dared to venture upon it 
without his permission. Rogers was too prudent and 
too intelligent lo take offence at this style of reception. 
Nor did he undertake to argue any question of actual 
or abstract right. He said that he had no design 
against the Indians, but, on the contrary, wished to 
remove from their 001111117 a nation who bad lieen an 
obstacle to mutual friendship and commerce between 
diem and the English. He also mode known hi? 
commission to this effect, and concluded with a pres- 
ent of several belts of wampum. Pontiac received 
them with the single observation, — “ I shall stand in 
the path you are walking till morning,” — and gave, at 
die same time, a small string of wampum. This, 
writes the Major, was as much as to say, 1 must not 
march further without his leave.’ 

Such, undoubtedly, was the saf^^t construction ; 
end the seipie! shows that Pontiac considered it the 
most civil. On departing for the night, he asked 
Rogers whether he wanted any thing which coun- 
try ufhinled ; if so, his warriors should bring it for 
him. The reply was discreet as the offer was gener- 
ous, — that whatever provisions might be brouglit in, 
chould be well paid for. Probalily they were ; but the 
English were at all events supplied, die next morning, 
with several bags of parched corn and other necessa- 
ries. Pontiac himself^ at the second meeting, offered 
the pipe of peace, and he and the English officer 
smoked it by turns. He declared that he thereby 
made peace with the Enghsliman and his troops; and 
that dicv should pass through his dominions, not only 
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unmolested by his subjects, but protected by theiTi 
from ail other parties who might incline to be hos- 
tile. 

These were no idle promises. Pontiac remained 
in company with bis new friend constantly after the 
first interview, until he arrived at Detroit. He em- 
ployed one hundred of his warriors to protect and as- 
sist a corps of soldiers, in driving a large number of 
fat cattle which had been sent on for the use of the 
troops, from Pittsburgh, by the way of Presqu’Isle 
He also despatched inessengei's to the several Indian 
towns on the south side and west end of Lake Erie, 
to inform them that Rogers had his consent to march 
through the country. Under such auspices, the Ma- 
jor might reasonably have felt himself safe, after 
reaching his destination. But the chieftain under- 
stood his situation better than himself. He kept near 
him so long as he remained at Detroit ; and Rogers 
acknowledges that he was once at least * the means 
of preserving the detachment* from the fury of a 
body of Indians, who had assembled with sinister 
purposes at the mouth of the Strait, 

This incident leads us to remark, that almost all the 
tribes on the Northern waters who had associated 
and traded with the French during the term of their 
jurisdiction, — and but few of them there were who 
bad not, — sincerely lamented the change which had 
occurred in public afiairs. They were very generally 
prejudiced against the new comers, as they were at- 
tached to the old residents. Perhaps the latter, ind i vid- 
ually,if not otherwise, fomented the spirit of discontent. 
But, however this might be, there were reasons 
enough in the ancient relations maintained between 
the French and the Indians, independently of argu- 
ment or comment, why such a spirit should manifest 
itself under the circumstances we have mention- 
ed. 

The fact itself is indisputable. It is proved bv facts, 
subsequent and consequent. It is also proved by ma- 
ny re^iectable authorities, only one of which will be 
here referred to, for the sake of illustration. 
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Mr. Henry, the well known author of “Travels 
and Adventures in Canada and the Indian Ter- 
ritories, between the years 1760 and 1766,” speaks 
of an affair in point, which happened at the 
little island of La Cloche,* in Lake Huron, on his 
voyage, in the spring of 1761, from Montreal to 
Michiliinackinac. He found a large village of In- 
ilians at this place, who treated him in the kiiuh’st 
manner, until ‘ discovering that he was an Unglishmaa' 
they told his men that the Michilirnackinac In- 
dians would certainly kill him, and that they might 
therefore as well anticipate their own share of the 
pillage. On this ]3rincipie they demanded a part of 
his stores, and he deemed it prudent to make no re- 
sistance. He observes, afterwards, that his mind was 
‘ oppressed ’ with the re[)eated warnings he received 
of sure destruction where he was going. Again, — 
“the hostility of the Indians was exclusively against 
the English f and this circumstance suggested to Hen- 
ry a prospect of security in assuming a Canadian dis- 
guise, which fortunately enabled him to complete hii 
expedition. 

But the difficulty did not cease here. He was now 
in the neighborhood of Pontiac, and among the tribes 
subject to his influence. What manner of men they 
were, and how far the master-spirit may be supposed 
to have filled them with the fire of his own soul, will 
appear from a speech of one of the Chippewa Chiefs, 
Minavavana, who, with a band of his own tribe, vis- 
ited the newly arrived trader at his house in Michili- 
mackinac. The courage and tlie eloquence of this 
man, blended as they are with the highest degree of 
savage chivalry, almost make us suspect his identity 
with the Ottowa Chieftain himself. The name is by 
no means conclusive against such a conjecture, for it 
would be an extraordinary fact in Indian Histoiy, if 

* So named by the French, from a rock on the island, 
irhich, being struck, rings like a hell. 
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«o distinguished a man as Pontiac were known onl^ 
by one appellation, and especially when he associated 
with a large number of tribes, speaking as many dil- 
ti;rent languages. 

Henry describes his hero as a poi*son of remarkable 
appearance, of commanding stature, and with a singu- 
larly tine countenance. He entered the room where 
the traveller was anxiously awaiting the result of hia 
visit, followed by sixty warriors, dressed and decora- 
ted in the most formal and imposing fashion of war. 
Not a word was spoken as they came in, one by one, 
seated themselves on the floor at a signal from tlie 
Chief, and began composedly smoking their pipes. 
Minavavana, meanwhile, looking steadfastly at Henry, 
made various enquiries of his head-boatman, a Cana- 
dian, He then coolly observed, that “the Englisk 
Were brave men, and not afraid of death, since they 
dared to come thus fearlessly among their enemies.” 
A solemn pause now ensued for some time, until the 
Indians having finished their pipes, the ChieflaiB 
took a few warnpurn-striiigs in his hand, and com- 
menced the following harangue ; 

“ Englishman ! — It is to you that I speak, and I de- 
mand your attention ! 

“ Englishman ! — You know that the French King 
is our father. Ho promised to be such ; and we, m 
return, promised to be his children. This promise we 
have kept. 

“Englishman ! — It is you that have made war with 
this our father. You are his enemy ; and how the* 
could you have the boldness to venture among us, his 
children ? You know that his enemies are ours. 

“Englishman! — We are informed that our father 
the king of France, is old and infirm ; and that being 
fatigued with making war upon your nation, he is 
fallen asleep. During his sleep, you have taken ad- 
vantage of him, and possessed yourselves of Canada. 
But his nap is almost at an end. I think I hear him 
already stirring, and inquiring for his children the In- 
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liaus ; — and, when he does awake, what must be 
?x)me of you ? He will destroy you utterly I 

“ Englishman ! — Although you have conquered the 
French, you have not yet conquered us ! We are not 
four slaves. These lakes, these woods and moun- 
rains, were left to us by our ancestors. They are our 
inheritance, and we will part with them to none. 
Your nation supposes that we, like the white people, 
cannot live without bread, and pork, and beef! But, 
you ought to know, that He, — the Great Spirit and 
Master of Life, — has provided food for us, in these 
broad lakes, and upon these mountains. 

“ Englishman ! — Our father, the king of France, em- 
ployed our young men to make war upon your na- 
tion. In this warfare, many of them have been kill- 
ed ; and it is our custom to retaliate, until such time 
as the spirits of the slain are satisfied. Now the spir- 
its of the slain are to be satisfied in either of two 
ways. The first is by the spilling of the blood of the 
nation by which they fell ; the other, by covering the 
bodies of the dead^ and thus allaying the resentment 
of their relations. This is done by making presents. 

“ Englishman ! — ^Your king has never sent us any 
presents, noreritere*! into any treaty with us. Where- 
fore he and we aic still at war; and, until he does 
these things, we must consider that we have no other 
father, nor friend, among the white men, than the 
king of France. But, for you, we have taken into 
consideration, that you have ventured your life among 
us, in the expecUilion that we should not molest you. 
Yon do not come armed, with an intention to make 
war. You come in peace, to trade wiili us, and sup* 
ply us with necessaries, of which we are much im 
want. We shall regard you, therefore, ns a brother; 
and you may sleep tranquilly, without fear of the 
Chippewas. As a token of our friendship, we pre 
»ient you with this pipe, to smoke.” 

The interview terminated in a manner which re 
minds us of Pontiac’s meeting with Rogers. Mina- 
vavana gave the Ensrlishman his hand — his compau 
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ions followed his example — the pipe went round in 
due order — and, after being politely entertained, all 
quietly departed. If this was not the Ottowa him- 
self, he was certainly a kindred spirit ; and if the for- 
mer exercised authority over many such characters, — 
as he probably did, — it is not difficult to account for 
the confidence which dictated the design, or for the 
measure of succeas which attended the prosecution of 
one of the mightiest projects ever conceived in the 
brain of an American savage. 

This project was a combination of all the tribes on 
and about the Northern waters, perhaps partially 
with an ultimate view to the restoration of the French 
Government, but directly and distinctly to the com- 
plete extirpation of the English. 

It has been observed by a writer who has done sig- 
nal justice to the genius of Pontiac, “that we are no- 
where told the causes of disaffection which separated 
him from the British interesV^ * There is an allusion 
here to the information furnished by Rogers, who in 
deed states that Pontiac “ often intimated to him that 
he should be content to reign in his country, in sub- 
ordination to the king of Great Britain, and was wil- 
ling to pay him such annual acknowled^eiue/nt as he was 
ahlCyin furs, and to call him his Uncle But, without 
in the least disparaging the honesty of Rogers, we are 
inclined to dispute the propriety of what we suppose 
to have been rather his own inference than the Chief- 
tain’s declaration. A disregard to niceties of expres- 
sion, on the part of both speaker and hearer, was no 
uncommon thing at interviews of this kind, — one par- 
ty being always eager, and both frequently ignorant 
enough, had they even tolerable means of communi 
eating together in language at all. 

The context confirms this opinion. It appears sin- 
gular, at first glance, that Pontiac should propose 
tailing the British king his Uncle, An appellation 


* Discourse of Governor Cass, 
t Rogers’ Account, p. t£42 : London Edition. 
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indeed,— as the Iroquois orators told the English at 
Albany, — * signified nothing,’ in itself ; and yet, as re- 
ferring to the term Father^ applied by Minavavann 
and the Northern Indians generally, to his Christian 
Majesty, it did signify, at least, that Pontiac meant to 
pay a slighter deference to the British king than to 
the French. No allegiance was acknowledged to ei- 
ther. As Minavavana said, “the Indians had no 
Father among the white men” — passing that courtesy 
for what is was worth — ^ but the king of France.” 
That, however, did not prevent them from owning and 
claiming their own woods and mountains. It did not 
entitle the French king to command the services, in- 
stead of ‘employing’ the assistance of their young 
men. It did not blind them to the fact, that although 
the English had conquered the French, they had not 
conquered fAcm.* It makes the matter still more 
clear, in regard to what was the understanding of 
Pontiac, and what ought to have been that of Rogers, 
that, acconling to his own statement, the Chieftain 
“assured him [on the same occasion when the lan- 
guage last referred to is said to have been uttered,] 
that he was inclined to live peaceably with the English, 
while they used him as he deserved, and to encourage 
their settling in his country, but intimated that if they 
treated him with neglect, he should shut up the way, and 
exclude them from it.” In short, concludes the same 
writer, “ his whole conversation sufficiently indicated 
that he was far from considering himself a conquered 
l*rince, and that he expected to be treated with tlie 
respect and honor due to a King or Emperor, by all 
who came into his country or treated with him.” \ 

On the whole, we have seen no evidence, and we 
know of no reason for presuming, that he was ever 
any farther attached to ‘the British interest,’ or rather 
any otherwise affected towards the idea of becoming 
attached, than is indicated by the very independent 
declaration made as above stated. In regard to the 

* Speech of Minavavana. t Rogers’ Account, p. 2412. 
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question why he never ^ become attached to the 
British interest, — taking that for the correct represen- 
lation of the fact, — fiistory is silent, as unfortunately it 
IS in regard to most of the remarkable occurrences on 
the frontiers which accompanied and followed his 
enterprise. The conjectures of any one man, who 
has intelligently investigated and reflected uf)on such 
history as there is, may be worth as mucli as those 
of any other. It seems to be probable, however, that 
although hostilities might have been prevented by a 
system of good inanugement on the part of the Eng- 
lish, (in which their predecessors could have giveii 
them a lesson,) they did not arise from any particular 
acts of aggression. 

Pontiac reasoned as well as felt. He reasoned as 
Philip had done before him, and ns Tecumseh will 
be Ibnnd to have done siitce. He had begun toapfU’e- 
hend danger from this new government and people; 
danger to his own dominion and to the Indian inter- 
est at large ; danger from their superiority in arms, 
their ambition, their eagerness in possessing them- 
selves of every military position on the Nort hern wa- 
ters ; — ainl we may add also, their want of that osten- 
sible cordiality towards the Indians, personally, to 
which the latter had been so much accustomed and 
attached in the golden days of the French, and which 
they were af)t to regard as a necessary indi(;atiun of 
good faith as of good will. In the language of the 
Chippewa orator, the French ha<I lived in the same 
k)dge with them. They had sent them missionaries ; 
and invite<l them to councils, and made them pre»- 
ents, and talked and traded with them, and manifested 
an interest in their affairs,* — ^always suspected by the 
Indians less, and yet always effecting their own pur- 
poses better and farther, than any other ()eople. 

The English, on the other hand, if they committed 
no aggressions, — (the expedition of Rogers was per- 
haps considered one ; but t/u/i Pontiac forgave,) — ^yel 
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vianitbsted but a slight disposition for national courte> 
By, or for indiWduul intercourse, or for a beneficia) 
•ommerce of any description. In other words, they 
•neglected ’ — to use Pontiac’s phrase, — iill those cir- 
•uinstances which made the neighborhood of the 
French agreeable, and which miglit have made their 
®wn at least tolerable. The conduct of the latter 
never gave rise to suspicion. Theirs never gave rest 
Id it. 

Thus, we suppose, the case might present itself to 
the mind of the Ottawa Chieftain. And while such 
was the apparent disposition, or indifference to any dis* 
position in particular, of the Knglish towards the In- 
dians, — and such the consequent liability, if not the 
reasonable prospect mi the jiart ofthe latter, if the fir- 
mer shoidd occupy Canada, — Pontiac was not likely 
•o forget that they had conquered the French. He 
saw too that they were rapidly and firmly esuiblish 
ing their new dominion, by movements which, at all 
•vents, did not purport to promote the interest of the 
Inilians. And he knew, no doubt, — certainly be soon 
ascertained, — that whereas the French of Canada and 
the Colonies of New-Englarid had hitherto, by their 
action u[>on each other, left the third party in a good 
arieasure ilisengaged, — the new comers were theiri' 
•elves from Old England, if not New; — speaking the 
•ame language (and that a strange one to the natives ;) 
subject to the same government ; and ready at all 
times to be very conveniently supplied and supported, 
to an indefinite extent, by those powerful Southern 
Colonies which had long before destroyed or driven 
•ff the Indians from their own borders. 

So Pontiac reasoned ; and he looked into futurity 
for enough to foresee that ultimate fatal result to hiff 
race, which now was the only time, if indeed there 
was yet time, to prevent. Immediate occasions of 
hostility there miglit be besides ; but these must be 
the subject of mere speculation. Affect ions which do 
him honor, predisposed him to believe that the Etig« 
Hsh had done injustice to bis old friends the French 
11—6 
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ind the French mi ^ht further endeavor to persuade 
him that they had a'iso done injustice to himself But, it 
was certain, ‘ they Lad treated him with neglect* And 
\herefore^ fbllowing his own principle, as well as the 
mpulse of pride, he resolved to ‘ shut up the way.* 
flow far be succeeded, and by what means, will be 
iHir next subjects of <*onirideratk>n. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Pontiac’s plan of campaign — He commences active pre- 
parations — Council of the Ottawas — Grand Council of 
the Northern tribes — Dream of the Delaware — Maxims 
promulgated by Pontiac — Estimate of the number 
and force of his allies — Commencement of the war — 
Surprisal of nine English posts — Mode of surprisal — 
Artidce adopted at Micliilimackinac, and result — Re- 
duction of Detroit undertaken by Pontiac in person — 
His interview with the commandant — His plan discov- 
ered, and the surprise prevented — Letter from Detroit. 

The plan of operations adopted by Pontiac, for <d- 
fecting the extinction of tlie English powder, evin- 
ces an exti'aordinary genius, as well as a courage 
and energy of the highest order. This was a sudden 
and contemporaneous attack upon all the British 
posts on the Lakes — at St. Joseph, Ouiatenon, Green 
Bay, Michilimackinac, Detroit, the Maumee, and 
ihe Sandusky — and also upon the forts at Niagara, 
Presqu’Isle, Le Beeuf, Verango and Pittsburg. Most 
*»f the fortifications at these places were sliglit, being 
l ather commercial deyr6ts,than military establishments. 
Still, against the Indians they were strong-holds ; and 
the positions had been so judiciously selected by the 
French, that to this day they command the great ave- 
nues of communication to the world of woods and 
waters in the remote north and west. It was mani- 
fest to Pontiac, familiar as he was with the geography 
of this vast tract of country, and with the practical, 
if not teclinical maxims of war, that the possession 
or the destruction of these posts, — saying nothing of 
I heir garrisons, — would be emphatically * shutting up 
rhe way.’ If the surprise could be simultaneous, 
so that every English banner which waved upon a 
line of thousands of miles should b(i prostrated at 
the same moment, the garrisons vvould be unable 
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ro exchange assistance, while, on the other hand, the 
failure of one Indian detachment would have noetieci 
to discourage another. Certainly, some might succeed. 
Prolwhiy, the war might begin and be terminated 
with the same single blow ; and then Pontiac would 
again be the Lord and King of the broad land of his 
ancestors. 

The mcasunjs taken in pursuance of these calcula- 
tions, were worthy of the magnificent scheme. The 
chiefiain felt confident that success woidd multiply 
friends and allies to his cause. Hut he knew equally 
well, that friends and allies to hiscause wereas necessary 
to obtain success. Some preliminary principles must 
be set forth, to show what his cause was ; and however 
plausible it might appear in theory, exertions must 
also be made to give assurance of its feasibility in 
practice. A belligerent combination of some kind 
must be formed in the outset ; and the more exten- 
sive, the better. 

Pontiac commenced operations with his own 
tribe ; the Oita was being, for several reasons, pecu- 
liarly under his control, at the same time that their 
influence over other tribes was hardly inferior to hia 
own influence over themselves. Some of these 
tribes had fought with them against the English, not 
many years before ; and the connection betweea 
them was so af)parent in the lime of Major Rogei'S, 
that he considered them as “ formed into a sort of 
empire.” lie expressly states, also, that the Empe- 
ror, as he supposed Ponriac then to be, was “ elected 
from the eldest tribe — which is the Ottawawas, sorm 
of whom inhabit near our fort at Detroit, but are most- 
ly furtber westward, towards the Mississippi.” He 
might well adcl, that Pontiac “had the largest empire 
and greatest authority of any Indian chief that ha^ 
appeared on the continent since our acquaintance 
with it.”* The truth probably was, that the triboc 
here described as confederates, were most of them 


' Roger’s account, p 240. 
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related to each other by descent, more or less remote- 
ly. Some were intimately associated. All would be 
rather disposed to act together in any great project, as 
they already had done, (and as most of them have 
since, during the American Revolution, and during 
tlie last war with Great Britain.) Still such was and 
is the nature of Indian government, that it was 
necessary for Pontiac to obtain the separate concur- 
n?ni*e and confidence of each. To gain over the Otta- 
wjis first, was not to strengthen his authority, indeed, 
hut it was adding much to his influence. 

The Ottawas, then, were callefi together, and the 
plan was disclosed, explained and enforced, with all 
the eloquence and cunning which Pontiac could 
bring to his task. He appealed to the fears, the 
hopes, the ambition, the cupidity of his hearers — 
their regard for the common interest of the race, 
their hatred of the English, and their gratitude and 
love for the French. We are told by a modern his- 
toriati, that some of the Ottawas hud been disgiticeil 
by blows.* Such a suggestion, whether well found- 
ed or not, might probably be made, and would of 
course have its effect. So would tlie display of a 
6c//, which the chiefbiin exhibited, and which he pro- 
fessed to have received from the King of F'rance, 
urging him to drive the British from the country, and 
to open the paths for the return of the French. 

These topics having been skilfully managed, and 
the Ottawas warndy engaged in the cause, a grand 
council of the neighbouring tribes was convened at 
the river Aux Ecorces. Here Pontiac again exerted 
his talents with distinguished effect. With a pro- 
found knowledge of the Indian character, and espe- 
cially aware of the great power of superstition upon 
their minds, he /elated, among other tiling a dream, 
in which the Great Spirit, (the orator saiil,) had se- 
cretly disclosed to a Delaware Indian the conduct 
lie expected his red children to pursue. Mi- 
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oute instructions had been gracioufr'^ given, suit- 
able to the existing crisis in tiieir fortunes, and re- 
markably coincident, it will be observed, with the 
principles and projects of the chieftain himself 
They were to abstain from the use of ardent spir- 
its. They were also to abandon the use of all En- 
glish manufactures, and to resume their bows and 
arrows, and the skins of the animals for clothing. 
It is needless to eulogize the sagacity which dictated 
both these proposals: “and why,” the orator conclu- 
ded, “ why, said the Great Spirit indignantly to the 
Delaware, -^o you suffer these dogs in red clothing 
fo enter your country, and take the land I have given 
you ? Drive them from it ! — Drive them ! — When 
you are in distress I will help you !”* 

It is not difficult to imagine the effect which this 
artful appeal to prejudice and passion might have 
on the indamable temperaments of a multitude 
of credulous and excited savages. The name ot 
Pontiac alone was a host ; but the Great Spirit was 
for them, — it was impossible to fail. A plan of cam- 
paign was concerletl on the spot, and belts and 
speeches were sent to secure the co-operation of the 
Indians along the whole line of the frontier. 

Neither tlie precise number nor power of those 
who actually joined the combination can now be de- 
termined. The Ottawas, the Chippewas, and the 
Pottawatamies were among the most active. The 
two former of these had sent six hundred warriors in 
one body to the defence of Fort Du Quesne. The 
Ottawas of L’Arbre Croche, alone, mustered two 
nundred and fifty fighting men. The Miamies were 
engaged.f So were the Sacs, the Otta^mies (or 
Foxes,) the Menominies, the Wyandots, the Missis- 
sagas^ the Sbawanees : and, what was still more to 
the purpose, a large number of the Pennsylvania and 
Ohio Delawares, and of the Six Nations of New York. 
The alliance of the two last-named parties, — ^in itscM 

* Discourse of Governor Cass, t Ibid. 
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ihe result of a master-piece of policy, was necessary 
to complete that vast system of attack whioj^ compre- 
hended all the British positions from Nia^A;^ to Green 
Bay and tlie Potomac. 

Tlie plan was at length thoroughly matured. The 
work of extirpation commenced on or about the same 
day, from north to south, and from east to west. 
Nine of the British forts were captured. Some of 
the garrisons were completely surprised, and massa- 
dVed on the spot ; a few individuals, in other cases, 
escaped. The officer who commanded at Pi-esqu’- 
Isle, defended himself two days, during which time, 
the savages are said to have fired his block-house 
about fifty times, but the soldiers extinguished the 
flames as often. It was then undermined, and a 
train was laid for an explosion, when a capitulation 
was proposed and agreed upon, under which a part 
of the garrison W’as carried captive to the north-west. 
The officer was afterwards given up at Detroit. 

A great number of English traders were taken, 
on their way, from all quarters of the country, to the 
difl!erent forts ; and their goods, as well those of the 
residents at such places, and the stores at the depots 
themselves, of course became prize to the conquer- 
ors. Pittsburgh, with the smaller forts, Ligonier, 
Bedford, and others in that neighbourhood, were 
closely beset, but successfully defended, until the 
arrival of large reinforcements. The savages made 
amends for these failures by a series of the most 
horrible devastations in detail, particularly in New 
York, Pennsylvania, and even in Northern Virginia, 
which have ever been committed upon the continent. 

In case of most, if not all of the nine surprisals 
first mentioned, quite as much was effected by strata- 
gem as by force, and that apparently by a preconcerted 
system which indicates the far-seeing superinten- 
dence of Pontiac himself. Generally, the com- 
manders were secured in the first mstance, by parties 
admitted within the forts under the pretence of bu- 
riness or friendship. At Maumee, or the Miamies, (as 
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the station among that tribe was commonly dcsigna* 
ted,) tlie officer was beti-ayed by a squaw, who by 
piteous entreaties persuaded him to go out with her 
some two hundred yards, to the succor, as she sitid, 
of a wounded man who was dying j the Indians 
waylaid and shot him. 

A more sulitie policy was adopted at Michilirnack- 
inac, and surer means were taken to effect it. Tliat fort, 
standingon the south side of the strait, between Lukes 
Huron and Micliigan, was one of the most impoitant 
positions on tlio frontier. It was the place of depos- 
it, and the point of departure, between the upper and 
lower countries ; the traders always assembling tliere, 
on their voyages to and from Montreal. Connected 
with it, was an area of two acres, enclosed with 
cedar- wood pickets, and extending on one side so 
near to the water’s edge, that a western wind ajways 
drove the waves against the foot of the stockade. 
There were about thirty houses within the limits, 
inhabited by about the same number of fiunilies. The 
oidy ordnance on the bastions were two small brass 
pieces. The garrison numbered between ninety 
and one hundred. 

The capture of this indispensable station was en- 
trusted to the Chippewas, assisted by the Sn(!S, and 
tliose two tribes in coiicert adopted tlie following 
plan. The King's birth-day having arrived, a game 
of baggatiway was proposed by the Indians. Tliis is 
played with a Imt and ball ; the former being about 
four feet long, curved, and terminating in a sort of 
racket. Two posts are placed in the ground, at the 
distance of half a mile or a mile from each other. 
£ach party has its post, and the game consists in 
throwing up to tlie adversary’s post the bail which 
at the beginning is placed in the middle of the 
course. 

The policy of this expedient for surprising the gar 
rison will clearly appear, when it is uiulerstoo<I, that the 
game is necessarily attemled with much violence and 
Roise ; that, in the ardor of contest the ball, if it cun- 
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flot be thrown to the goal desired, is struck in any 
direction by which it can be diverted from that de- 
sired by the advei-siiry ; that, at such a moment, noth- 
ing couI(i be less likely to excite premature alarm 
among the spectators of the amusement, than that 
the hall should be tossed over the pickets of the fort; 
or that having fallen there, it should be instantly fol- 
lowed by all engaged in the game, — struggling and 
shouting, in the unrestrained pursuit of a rude ath- 
letic exercise. 

Such was precisely the artifice employed ; and to 
be still more sure of success, the Indians had persua- 
ded as many as they could of the garrison and set- 
tlei-s, to come voluntarily without the pickets, for the 
purpose of witnessing Ihe game, which was said to 
be })layed for a high wager. Not fewer than four hun- 
dred were engaged on both sides, «*uid consecpiently, 
possession of the fort being once gained, the situation 
of the English must be desperate indeed. The par- 
ticulars of the sequel of this horrid transaction, fur- 
nished by Henry, are too interesting to be wholly 
omitted. 

The match commenced with great animation, 
without the fort. Henry, however, did not go to 
witness it, being engaged in W'riling lettere to his 
Montreal friends, by a canoe which was just upon 
the eve of departure. He had been thus occupied 
something like hidf an hour, when he suddenly 
heard a loud Indian war-cry, and a noise of general 
confusion. Going instantly to his window, he saw a 
crowd of Indians within the fort, furiously cutting 
down and scalping every Englishman they found ; 
and he could plainly witness the last struggles of 
some of his par/icular acquaintances. 

He had, in the room whc*re he was, a fowling-piece 
loaded witli swan-shot. This lie immediately seized, 
and held it for a few minutes, expecting to hear the 
fort-drum lieat to arms. In this dreadful interval, he 
saw several of his countrymen fall ; and more than 
one struggling between the knees of the savages, who, 
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holding them in this manner, scalped them while yet 
alive. At length, disappointed in the hope of seeing 
any resistance made on the i)art of the garrison, and 
sensible, of course, that no efibrt of his single arm could 
avail against four hundred Indians, he turned his at» 
tention to his own safety. Seeing several of the Ca- 
nadian villagers looking out composedly upon the 
scene of blood — neither opposing tlie Indians nor 
molested by them — he conceived a hope of finding 
security in one of their houses. 

He immediately climbed over a low fence, which 
was the only separation between the yard-door of 
his house, and that of his next neighbour, Monsieur 
Langlade. He entered the house of the latter pre- 
cipitately, and found the whole family gazing at the 
horrible spectacle before them. He addressed him- 
self to M. Langlade, and begged that he would put 
him in some place of safety, until the heat of the 
affair should be over — ^an act of charity which 
might preserve him from the general massacre. 
Langlade looked for a moment at him while he 
spoke, and then turned again to the window, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, and intimating tliat he could do 
nothing for him — “ Que voudriez-vous que J^en ft- 
rais ?’* 

Henry was now ready to despair ; but at this mo- 
ment, a Pani woman,* a slave of M. Langlade, beck 
oned to him to follow her. She guided him to a 
door, which she opened, desiring him to enter, 
and telling him that it led to tiie garret, where be 
must go and conceal himself He joyfully obeyed 
her directions ; and she, having followed him up to the 
garret-door, locked it afler him, and with great pres- 
ence of mind took away the key. Scarcely yet 
lodged in this shelter, such as it was, Heni^ felt an 
eager anxiety to know what was passing without 
His desire was more than satisfied by his nnding an 
aperture in the loose board walls of the house, wliich 

* Said to belong to an Indian nation of the South— 
uo doubt the game now generally called Pawnees. 
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adbrded him a full view of the area of the fort 
Here he belield with hon*or, in shapes the foulest 
and most terrible, the ferocious triumphs of the 
savages. The dead were scalped and mangled ; the 
tlying were writhing and shrieking under the unsati 
ated knife and the reeking tomahawk; and from 
the bodies of some, ripped open, their butcliera were 
thinking the blood scooped up in the hollow of joined 
hands, and quafted amid shouts of rage and victory 
In a few minutes, wliich to Henry seemed scarcely 
one, every victim who could he found being de- 
stroyed, there was a general cr} d’ “ all is finished” — 
and at this moment Henry beam some of the sava 
ges enter Langlade’s house, lie Uembled and grew 
faint with fear. 

As the flooring of his room and the ceiling of the 
room beneath consisted only of a layer of boards, he 
noticed every thing that passetl ; and he heard the In- 
dians inquire, at their entrance, whether there was 
any Englishman about. M. Langlade replied, that 
“ He could not say — he ditl not know of any” — as 
in fact he did not — “they could search for themselves 
(he added) and would soon ho satisfied.” Tito state 
of Henry’s njind may he imagined, when, immedi- 
ately ufion this re}>ly, the Indians were brought to 
the garret door. Luckily some delay W'as occasioned 
— through tlie maiiagenient of the Pani woman — 
perhaps by the absence of the key. Henry had suf- 
liciont presence of mind to improve these few mo- 
ments in looking for a hiding place. Tiiis lie found 
in the corner of tlie garret, among a heap of such 
birch bark vessels as are used in making maple-su- 
gar ; and he had not completely concealed himself, 
when the door opened, and four Indians entered, all 
armed with tomahaw'ks, and all besmeared with blood 
from head to foot. 

The die appeared to be cast. Henry could scarce- 
ly breathe, and he thought that the throbbing of his 
heart occasioned a noise loud enough to betray him. 
The Indians walked about tlie garret in every direc- 
tion: and one of them approached him so eloseW 
H_H 
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tijat, at a particular moment, had he put forth his 
hand, he must have touched him. Favore<i, howev- 
er, by the dark colour of his clothes, and the want ol 
light in a room which had no window, he still re- 
mained uns('eii. The Indians took several turns 
about the loom — entertaining M. Langlade all the 
while with a minute account of the proceedings of 
the day — and at last returned down stairs. 

Such is the traveller’s account of the fall of Mich 
ilirnackinac. The fate of Detroit remains to be told, 
a more important position than even Michilimackinuc. 
An immense quantity of valuable goods, — one account 
says, to the amount of five hundred thousand (lounds, — 
was ktiown to be there stored. Wliat was of tnore 
moment, its capture would release the Freixdi inhab- 
itants of the Strait from their temporary ulli*giaiic(5 
to the English, and would consequently unite the 
hitherto separate lines of operation pui*sued by the 
Indian tribes above and below. Under these cir- 
cumstances, its reduction was in person iindcrUiken 
by Pontiac. 

The town is supposed at this period to have been 
enclosed by a single row of pickets, forming nearly 
four sides of a s(|uare ; there being block-houses ai 
tlie corners and over the gates. An open space in- 
tervened between the houses and tlje pickets, whieh 
formed a place of arms aixl ejicirchxl the villagi-. 
The fortifications ili<l not extend to the river, hut a 
gate openeiJ in the direetion oi' tlie stream, and not 
far from it, where, at the date in (|uestion, two artned 
v«!ssels, fortunately for the inhabitants, hap})ened to 
lie at anchor. The ordnance of tin) fort consisted of 
two six-pounders, one three-pounder, and three mor- 
tars; all of an indifierent quality. The garrison 
numbered one hundred and thirty, including oificc'i'S, 
besides whom there were in the village something like 
forty individuals who were habitually engaged in the 
fur-trade. The inadequate proportion of this force, 
even to the size of the place, may be inferred from 
the fact, tliat the stockade which formed its periphe 
ry was more than rtie tiiousand feet long. 
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Such was the situation of Detroit, when the Otta- 
wa chieflain, having completed his arrangements, on 
the 8tli of May presented himself at the gates of the 
town, with a force of al)out three hundred Indians, 
•hiedy Oitawas and Chippewas, and requested a 
•ouncil with Major Gladwyn, the Commandant. He 
expected, under this pretext, to gain admission f)i 
himself and a considerable number of attendants, who 
accordingly were proviiled with rifles, sawed ofi^ so 
short as to he concealed under their blankets. At a 
given signal, — which was to be the presentation of a 
wampum-belt in a particular manner by Pontiac to the 
Commandant, during tile conference, — the armed In- 
dians were to massacre all the ofticei'S ; and then, 
©pening the gat<*s, to admit a much larger body of 
warriors, whosiiould bo waiting without, for the com- 
pletion of the slaughter and the destruction of tin* 
fort. 

Fortunately, Major Gladwyn obtained a knowledge 
•f the scheme, before an opportunity occurred for its 
execution. <.)ne of the French residents in the vicini- 
ty, returning home on the morning of the day last 
mentioned, is said to have met Pontiac and his party 
upon Bloody Bridge. This place, wdiich still retains its 
name, is bet ween one and two miles from the vil- 
lage. The last warrior in the file, being a particular 
friend of the white man, thr<;w asiile his blanket, and 
significantly exhibited the shortened rifle beneath. 
VVhether his disclosure was communicated to Majot 
Gladwyn, cannot be determined. 

Carver states, — and his Jiccouiit is substantially con- 
firmed by tradition, as well as by other authorities, — 
that an Indian woman betrayed the secret. She had 
b<?en employed by the Commandant to make him a 
pair of mocassins out of elk-skin ; and having com- 
pleted them, she brought them into the fort, on the 
evening of the day when Pontiac made his appear- 
ance, and his application for a council. The Major 
was pleased with them, direcwMl her to convert the 
ixundue of the skin into articles of the same description, 
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and having made a generous payment, dismissed her 
She went to the outer door, but there stopped, and for 
some time loitered about as if her errand was still un- 
performed. A servant asked her what she wanted, but 
she made no answer. — The Major himself observed 
her, and ordered her to be called in, when, after some 
hesitation, she replied to his enquiries, that as he had 
always treated her kindly, she did not like to take 
away the elk-skin, which he valued so highly ; — she 
could never bring it hack. The Commandant’s curiosi- 
ty was of course excited, and he pressed the examina- 
tion, until the woman at length disclosed every thing 
which had come to her knowledge. 

Her information was not received with implicit cre- 
dulity, but the Major thought it prudent to employ the 
night in taking active measures for defence. His 
arms and ammunition were examined anti arranged ; 
and the traders and their dependaiTts, as well as the 
garrison, were directed to ae ready for instant service. 
A guard kept watch on the ramparts during the night, 
it being apprehended that the Indians might antici- 
pate the preparations now known to have been made 
for the next day. Nothing, however, was heard after 
dark, except the sound of singing and dancing, in 
the Indian camp, which they always indulge in 
upon the eve of any great enterprise. The particu- 
lars of the council of the next day, we shall furnish 
on the authority of a writer already cited. 

In the morning, Pontiac and li is warriors sang their 
war-song, danced their war-dance, and repaired to 
the fort. They were admitted without liesitation, 
and were conducted to the council house, where Ma- 
jor Gladwyn and his ofiicers were prepared to receive 
them. They perceived at the gate, and as they pas- 
sed through the streets, an unusual activity and move- 
ment among the troops. The garrison was under 
arms, the guards were doubled, and the officers were 
armed with swords and pistols. Pontiac enquired of 
the British commander, what was the cause of this 
unusual appearance. He was answered, that it was 
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proper to keep the young men to their duty, lest they 
should become idle and ignorant. The business of 
the council then commenced, and Pontiac proceeded 
to address Major Gladwyn. His speech was bold and 
menacing, and his manner and gesticulations vehe- 
ment, and they became still more so, as he approach 
ed the critical moment. When he was upon the point 
of presenting the belt to Major Gladwin, and all was 
breathless expectation, the drums at the door of the 
council house, suddenly rolled the charge, the guartls 
levelled their pieces, and the British officers drew their 
swoixls from their scabbards. Pontiac was a brave 
man, constitutionally and habitually. He had fought 
in many a battle, and often led his warriors to victo- 
ry. But this unexpected and decisive prooC that his 
treachery was discovered and prevented, entirely dis- 
concerted him. Tradition says he trembled. At 
all events, he delivered his belt in the usual man- 
ner, and thus failed to give his party the concerted 
signal of attack. Major Gladwyn immediately ap- 
proached the chief, and drawing aside his blanket, 
discovered the shortened rifle, and then, after stating 
his knowledge of the plan, and reproaching him for his 
treachery, ordered him from the fort. The Indians 
immediately retired, and as soon as they had passed 
the gate, they gave the yell, and fired upon the gar- 
fison. They then proceeded to the commons, where 
was lying an aged English woman with her two sons. 
These they murdered, and afterwards repaired to Hog 
Island, where a discharged serjeant resided with his 
family, who were all but one immediately massacred, 
'riius was the war commenced.* 

As to leading facts, this account is without doubt 
correct. Perhaps it is in all the minutiro. We have 
however seen a somewhat diflerent version, which, 
as the afliiir is one of great interest, we shall here 
annex without comment. It was originally furnish- 
ed in a letter from a gentleman residing in Detroit 
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at time of the attack, addressed to a friend 
in New-York, and dated July 9, 1763. It may 
be seen in the most respectable papers of that period, 
and is believed to be unquestionably authentic. As 
to many circumstances the writer’s statement agrees 
with that just given, although the conference (per- 
haps another one) is said to have taken place on the 
7th of the month. The sequel is thus: 

At the close of the interview, the Indians returned 
disconcerted, and encamped on the farther side of the 
river. Pontiac was reproached hy some of the young 
warriors for not having given the signal (the appear- 
ance of the garrison having surprised him.) Ho told 
them, that he did not suppose they were willing to lose 
any of their men, as they must have done in that case ; 
if they were, he woultl still give thorn an opportunity, 
whether the garrison should he under arms or not. All 
were satisfied with this profiosition — “in consequence 
of which,” — proceeds our informant, — Pondiac, with 
some others of the chiefs, came the next day, be- 
ing Sunday, to sinoak the Pipe of Peace with the 
Major, who despised them so iniudi in consequence 
of their treachery, that he would not go nigh them ; 
but told Captain Camphell* if he had a mind he might 
speak with them. The Cairtain went, and srnoaked 
with them, when Pomliac told him he would come 
the next day and hoM a conference with the Major, 
and to wipe away all cause of suspicion he would bring 
all his old and young mea^ to take him by the hand in 
a friendly manner.” 

This certainly looks much like a genuine Indian 
artifice. The writer then says, that “ after repeating 
several pieces of such stuff, he withdrew with his gang 
to his camp.” The next morning, (Monday, the &th,J 
as many as sixty-four canoes were discovered, all or 
them full of Indians, crossing the river above the fort. 
A few of them came to the gates and demanded per- 


* The immediate predecessor of Gladwyn in the com 
mand of the post. 
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mission for the whole company to he admitted, < for a 
council.* The Ooiniiiaiidaiit refused this request, hut 
expressed his williii^iiess that some forty or fifty 
should come in, that lieiii^ quite os many as was usu* 
al ill such ceases The messengers returned to their 
comrudfM, who were lying and standing all around 
the fort, at the distance of two hundred yards. A 
eoiisiiltatioii now took place, and then, we are told, 
“ they all got up and fleil oft* yelping like so many Dev- 
ils. — ^'fhey instantly fell upon Mrs. Tiirnhell, (an Eng- 
lish woman to whom Major (jrladwyn had given a 
small Piantatiori, about a Mile fnnn the Fort,) and miir- 
dere<l and scaipeil her and her two sons; from thence 
they Went to lf<»irs Island, ahout a league up the II ver 
from the Fon^ aiiU mere miirdereil Jann‘s Fisher and 
his wife, also ftMir Soldiers who were with them, i.’id 
carried olT his ("hildren and Servant Maid prisoners; 
diesatne evening, being the ftdi, had an account, by 
a Fretichuiuu, of the ilefeat of Sir Robert l)av(‘rs ui:d 
Capt, Robertson.’* ft’he sequel of the war, atid of 
tile history of Fonti ic. will form the subject of our 
next chapter. 

11— 7 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Siege of Detroit maintained by Pontiac — ^The Comman 
dant meditates a retreat — The French propose a con 
ference with Pontiac, which takes place — The lattei 
demands the surrender of the fort, which the Com- 
mandant refuses — Vigorous renewal of hostilities — 
Advantages gained by the Indian army — Arrival ol 
succor to the English — Battle of Bloody Bridge— 
Pontiac at length raises the siege, — Causes of it— 
The Indians make peace — His subsequent career until 
his death — Anecdotes illustrating his influence, ener 
gy, naagnpimity, integrity and genius — His authority 
as chieftain — His talents as an orator- -His tradition- 
ary fame. 

We have now to furnish the details of one of the 
most singular transactions which has ever distin- 
guished the multifarious warfare of the red men with 
the whites — the protracted siege of a fortified civ- 
ilized garrison by an army of savages. We shall 
still avail ourselves of the diary contained in the let 
ters already cited, and of other information from tht 
same source. 

“ The 10th, in the Morning, (Tuesday) they attack 
ed the Fort very resolutely. There cominued a vei^ 
hot Fire on both Sides until the Evening, when they 
ceased firing, having had several killed and wounded. 
They posted themselves behind the Garden-Fences 
and Houses in the Suburbs, and some Barns and Out- 
houses that were on the Side of the Fort next the 
Woods, to which we immediately set Fire by red-hot 
Spikes &c. from the Cannon.” In this manner, and 
by occasional sorties, the enemy was dislodged and 
driven back, until they could only annoy the fort by 
approaching the summit of the low ridge which over- 
looked the pickets, and there, at intervals, they con 
tinued their fire. 
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Little damage was done in this way, nor did the 
Indians at any time undertake a close assault The 
Commandant, however, ignorant of their style of war- 
fare, apprehended that movement ; and he believed 
that in sucli a case, — their numbers being now, ac- 
cording to some estimates, six or seven hundred, 
and according to others, about twice as many, — ^the 
situation of the garrison would be hopeless. Besides, 
he had but three weeks’ provision in the fort, “at a 
pound of bread and two ounces of pork a man per 
day.” Under these circumstances he immediately 
oomini need preparations for an embarkation on board 
the two vessels which still lay in the stream, with the 
intention of retreating to Niagara. 

He was dissuaded from this course by the French 
residents, who positively assured him that the ene- 
my would never think of taking the fort by storm. A 
truce or treaty was then suggested. Some of the 
French, (who were the chief medium of communi- 
cation between the belligerent parties,) mentioned the 
circumstance to Pontiac ; and the latter, it is said, 
soon after sent in five messengers to the fort, propos- 
ing that two of the ofticei*s should go out and confer 
with him at his camp. He also requested, that Major 
Campbell might be one of them. That gentleman 
accordingly went, with the permission though not by 
the command of Major Glad wyn, in the afternoon of 
Wednesday, the 11th. Campbell took Lieutenant 
McDougall w ith him, and both were attended by five 
or six of the French. 

Whether the latter had meditated a treachery or 
not, docs not appear. The French residents general- 
ly, at all events, cannot be fairl}^ charged with improp- 
er conduct between the contending parties during the 
siege. They w'ere naturally enough suspected and 
accused, but we have seen nothing proved against them. 
The two officers were, however, detained by the 
Indians ; and Pontiac, who is generally supposed to 
have conceived this scheme for obtaining an advantage 
over the garrison, now sent in terms of capitulation. 
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These were to the ofTect, that the troops should im 
mediately siirremler, “ lay down their arms, as tkeir 
fathers, the Freiieh, ha<l been obliged to do— leave 
the cannon, magazines, and merchants’ goods, and 
tlie two vessels — arid be escorie<l in batteaux by In- 
dians to Niagara.” The Major promptly made an- 
swer, that *4)i8 commanding oihcer had not sent him 
tliere to deliver up the fort to Indians or any body 
else, and he would therefore deft'nd it so long os a 
single man could stand at his side.” 

Hostilities now recommenced, and were so vigor- 
ously sustained on the part of Pontiac, that for some 
months, (says the diary,) “the whole Garrison, Offi- 
cei-s, Soldiers, Merchants and Servants, were upon 
the llamparts every Night, not one having slept in a 
House, except the sick and wounded in the Hospital.” 

'i'hree weeks after the comm(;ncement of the 
siege, — on the 30th of May, — the English sentinel on 
duty announced, that a fleet of boats, supposed to 
contain a supply of provisions and a reinforcement of 
troops from Niagara, was coming round ‘ the ))oint,’ at 
a place called the Huron Church. The garrison 
flocked to the bastioius, and l()r a moment at least hope 
shone upon every countenance. Hut presently llie 
death-cry of the Indians was heard, and the liite of 
the detachment was at once known. Their approach 
having been ascertained, Pontiac had stationed a body 
of warriors at Point Pel^e. Twenty small batteaux, 
manned by a considerable numlxn* of troops, and 
laden with stores, landed there in the evening. The 
Indians watched their movements, and ftdl upon them 
about day-light. One officer, with thirty men, escaped 
across the lake ; but the others were either killed or 
captured ; and the line of Imrges ascende<l the river 
near the opposite shore, escorted by the Indians on 
the hanks and guarded by detachments in each boat, 
in fnll view of the garrison and of the whole French 
eettlemeiit. 

The prisoners were compelled to navigate the 
boats. As the fit's! batteaux arrived opposite to the 
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town, four Rritish soldif^rs determined to effect 
tlieir lihenitioii, or to perish in the attempt. They 
eiiddenly cliuiiged tlie course of the hoat^ and hy 1<»ud 
cries made known ilicir intention to the crew of the 
vessel. The Indians in the other boats, and the es- 
cort on the hank, fired upon the fugitives, hut they 
were soon driven from their ))ositions l)y a cannonade 
from the armed schooner. The guard on hoard this 
bout leaped overboard, and one them dragge<l a sol- 
dier with him into the water, where both were drown- 
ed. The othei-s escapeii to tlie shofe, and the l)oat 
rcach(,‘d the vessel, with but one soldier wounded. 
Lest the other prisoners might escape, they were iru- 
mediaiely landed, Jind marche<l np the shore, to the 
low(?r [)oint of I log Island, wliere they crossed the 
river, and were immediately put to death, with all the 
horrihlea<;compunimcnts of sttvage cruelty. 

During the month of June, an attempt to relieve 
the garrison prov(*d more successful. A vessel 
whicli had been sent to Niagara, arrived at the mouth 
of the river, with about fifty troops on hoard, and a 
supply of stores. The Indians genenilly left tlie 
si(*ge, and rejiaired to Lighting Island, for the purpose 
of intercepting her. Tln‘y annoyed the Knglisb 
very much in their canoes, till the latter reached the 
point of the Islainl, where, on aceoimtof the wind fail- 
ing, they were compelled to anchor. 

The captain had concealed his men in the hold, 
so that the Indians were not aware of the strength of 
the crew. Soon after dark, tln?y embarked in their 
cano<*s, and proc(;etIed to hoard the vessel. The men 
were silently ordered np, and took their stations at the 
guns. I'he Indians were .suffered to approach close to 
the vessel, when the captain, by the stroke of a ham- 
mer upon the mast, which had been previously con- 
ceited, gave the signal for action. An immediate dis- 
charge took place, and the Indians precijutately fled, 
with many killeil and wounded. The next tnoriiing, 
the vessel ilropped down to the month of the river, 
where she remained six days, waiting for a wind. On 
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tiie thirteenth, she succeeded in ascending the rivei; 
and reaching the fort in safety. 

Pontiac felt the necessity of destroying these ves- 
t<els, and he therefore constructed rails K)r that pur- 
pose. The barns of some of the inhabitants wer« 
demolished, and the materials employed in this work 
Pitch and other combustibles were added, and the 
wliole so formed, as to burn with rapidity and in 
density. They were of considerable length, and were 
towed to a proper position, above the vessels, when 
lire was applied, and they were left to the stream, in 
tlie expectation that they would be carried into con- 
tact with the vessels, and immediately set fire to them. 
Twice the attempt w«*is made, without success. 
The British were aware of the design, and took their 
measures accordingly. Boats were constructed, and 
anchored with chains above the vessels, and every 
precaution was used to ward off* the blow. The bla- 
zing rafts passed harmlessly by, and other incidents 
soon occurred to engage the attention of the Indians.'^ 

A week subsequent to this date, we find various let- 
ters from Detroit published in Atlantic papers, of 
which the followijig passages are extracts. They 
will furnish the reader with an idea of the true situa- 
tion of the garrison at this time, much better than 
could be derived from any description of our own. 

“Detroit, July 6, 1763. 

We have been besieged Inae two Months, by Six 
Hundred Indians. We have been upon the Watch 
Night and Day, from the Commanding Officer to the 
lowest Soldier, from the 8lli of May, and have not had 
our Cloaths off; nor slept all Night since it began ; and 
shall continue so till we have a Reinforcement up. 
We then hope soon to give a good Account of the Sav- 
ages. Their Camp lies about a Mile and a half frotn 
the Foit ; and that’s the nearest they choose to come 
now. For the first two or three Days we were attack- 
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ed by three or four Hunclrecl of them, but we gave 
them so warm a Reception that they don’t care for 
coming to sec us, tlio’ they now and then get behind 
a House or Garden, and fire at us about three or four 
Hundred Y ards’ distance. The Day before Y esterday, 
we killed a Chief and three others, and wounded 
some more ; yesterday went up with our Sloop, and 
battered their Cabins in such a Manner that they are 
glad to keep farther off.” 

The next letter is under date of the 9th. 

“You have long ago heard of our pleasant Situa 
tion ; but the Storm is blown over. Was it not very 
agreeable to hear every Day, of their cutting, carving, 
boiling and eating our Companions ? To see every 
Day dead Bodies floating down the River, mangled and 
disfigured. But Britons, you know, never shrink ; 
we always appeared gay, to spite the Rascals. They 
boiled and eat Sir Robert Devers ; and we are in- 
formed by Mr. Pauly, who escaped the other Day 
from one of the Stations surprised at the breaking out 
of the War, tind commanded by himself, that he had 
seen an Indian have the Skin of Captain Robertson’s 
Arm for a Tobacco- Poucli !” 

“ Three Days ago, a Party of us went to demolish a 
Breast- work they had made. We finished our Work, 
and were returning Home ; but the Fort espying a Par- 
ty of Indians coming up, as if they intended to fight, 
we were ordered back, made our Dispositions, and ad- 
vanced briskly. Our Front was fired upon warmly, 
and returned the Fire for about five Minutes. In the 
mean time, Captain Hopkins, with about twenty Men, 
filed off to the left, and about twenty French volunteers 
filed oif to the Right, and got between them and their 
Fires. The Villains immediately fled, and we return- 
ed, as was prudent, for a Centry whom I had placed, 
informed me he saw a Body of them coming down 
from the Woods, and our Party being but about eighty, 
v'as not able to cope with tlieir united bands. In 
short, we beat them handsomely, and yet did not 
nruch Hurt to them, for they ran extremely well. We 
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only killed their LcatJer, ami wounded three othcra 
One of them fired at me at the Distance of fifteen or 
twenty Paces, but I suppose my terrible Visage madt 
him tremble. I tbink I shot liim.” 

This ‘leader’ was, according to some accounts, an 
Ottawa Chief ; according to others, the son of a 
CJiief. At all events, he was a popular if not an im- 
f>ortant man ; and his death was severely rev«;ngeil 
i>y one of his relatives, in the massacre of (Captain 
('Campbell. That gentleman had been (U^tainetl a pris- 
i ner ever since the proposal of a capitulation, togeth 
er with his friend McDoiigall. The latter escapiMl a 
day or two before the skirmish ; but liis unfurtunate 
comrade was tomahawked by the infuriated savage. 
One account says, “they boiled bis heart and ate it, 
and triude a pouch of the skiu of his arms !” The 
brutal assassin fied to Saginaw, appndieiisive of the 
ve ngeance of P(»ntiac ; and it is but justice to the 
memory of that Chieftain to say, that he was iialig* 
iiantattho atrocious act, and used every possible exer- 
tion to apprehend ilie murderer. 

Tlio r<;inforeement mentioned above as expected, 
auived on the^ifitliof July. It was a detacbmeiit of 
liiiee Imiidred regular troops. Arrangements were 
uiude the same evening, for an attark on the Indian 
camp. Hut by some iiiiknown means, Pontiac ob- 
tained information of the design ; and be not only 
removed the women and cbildreii from bis camp, but 
seasonably stationed two strong parlies in ainbiiseades, 
where tlit?y were proleele<l hy pit'kers and cord-wond, 
and concealed by the high grass. I'liree Initidred 
men left the fort, about an hour before day, and 
murcbed rapidly up the bank. They were siiffi-red 
to reach the bri<lge <»ver Hioody-Kim, ainl to proceed 
about half way across it, before the slightest move- 
ment indicated that the enemy was aware of their ap- 
proach. Suddenly a volume of musketry was pour- 
ed in upon the troops ; the commander fi‘11 at the first 
discharge, and they were thrown int(» instant confu- 
sion. A retro it was with some diiHculty effected by 
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driving the Indians from all their positions at the bay- 
onet’s pointy hut the English lost seventy men killed, 
and forty wounded. 

This was the last important event attending the 
prostfention of the siege. A modern author observes, 
tliai Pontiac relaxed in his efforts, that the Indians 
soon la gan to depart for their wintering-grounds, and 
lliat the various bands, as they arrived in the spring, 
professed their desire for peace. Such seems to have 
Veen the case at a much earlier date ; for we find it 
stated mahir date of the 18th of August (17(KI,) that 
“the llurons, who begin to he wearied of the war,” 
had brought in an<l given up eight prisoners. The 
writer adds, that ^Mhe llurons and Pouteouatainies, 
who were partly forced into the wtu* by the menaces 
•f the Ottawas, b(*gin to withdraw.” Pontiac, had 
keen so coidident of success as to have made some 
arrang(nn<mts, it is said, fur dividing the coinpiered 
territory with the French ; and y^vera I Indians planted 
kelds of corn. Hut his warrior grew weary of the 
siege, and his army this lime reduced to about 

live hundred. 

Where or how he pnssed the winter, we arc not 
•old. Hut his movements were still watched with 
anxiety, and the garrison at Detroit, especially, seem 
■ul to have thought themselves safe from his opera- 
tions, from day to day. “ We have lately been very 
kus 3 %” says a respectable writer, under date of I)e- 
•embertl, I7()3, — “in providing Abundance of Wheat, 
Flour, Indian Ccmi and Pease, from the Country, in 
whicli we have so far succeeded as not to be in Dan- 
ger of being starved out.” It further a|>|)ears, that de- 
taidiinents of the enemy were still in the neighbor- 
lioo<l; “The Approach of Major Wilkins’ Party had a 
very good effect ; the Enemy moved farther off. ^Tis 
said that Pondiac and his tribe have gone to the Missis- 
nppi^ bid we donH believe t/.” Again, — “ The Wyan- 
dots, of Saihliisky, are much animated against us ; 
they have been reinforced lately by many villains 
from all the nati ms concemed in the war.” So late 
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as Marcli f45ili, wo are told that “about twelve Days 
ago, several scalping-Parties of the Potewntamics 
'^ame to the Settleiiieiit, &c. }fe now sleep in our 
ClotJmy expecting an Marm every 

But the reign of terror maintained by the move- 
ments of Pontiac was drawing to its close. The 
power of the civilized party was too much fora com- 
bination like his. General Bradstreet, with i\ force of 
three thousand men, [)roceeded to Niagara early in 
the summer of 1764, on his way to the north-west. 
Here a grand council was held, at wliich nearly two 
thousand Indians attended. One account says there 
were repres(*ntatives present from twenty-two different 
tribes, including eleven of the western, — a fact strik- 
ingly indicating the immense trriin of operations 
managed by the influence of Pontiac. Many of his 
best allies had now deserted the chieflain. The trav- 
eller, Henry, who was under Bradstreet’s command, 
mentions that he was himsejif appointed leader of 
ninety six Chippewasof the Sault de Sainto-Marie,and 
other savages, under the name of lluj Indian Battal- 
lion ; — “Me,” ho adds, “whose best hope it had very 
lately been, to live through their forbearance,” It 
ought to be observed, however, in justice to the men 
who were thus led against their own countrymen 
and kinsmen, that by the time the army readied Fort 
Erie, their number was reduced to fourteen by deser 
tion. 

On the arrival of the army at Detroit, which they 
reached without opposition, all the tribes in that re- 
gion came in and concluded a peace, with the excep- 
tion of the Delawares and Shavvanees. But Pontiac 
was no more seen. He not only took no part in thc^ 
pending negotiation, but abandoned the country, and 
repaired to the Illinois. 

We find no authority for the assertion of Carver, 

I hat henceforward he laid aside his animosity for the 
English ; and still less, that “ to reward this new at- 
tachment, Government allowed him a handsome (len- 
eion.” Even this writer admits that his conduct “at 
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length grew suspicious.” Rogers, on tlie other hand, 
wlio had good opportunities of knowing the facts, 
says, that while ‘‘some of the Indians ieft him, and 
hy his consent made ase})arate pence, he would not be 
personally concerted in it, saying, tliat when he made 
a peace, it should be such a one as would be useful 
and honorable to himself, and to the King of Great 
Britain. But he has not as yet proposed his ternisJ*^ 

This account bears liianifesl marks of correctness. 
It agrees with many oilier illustrations ot’ a magna- 
nimity which might have made Pontiac a fit comrade 
lor the Knights of tfie middle ages. But confirma- 
tions of it may be found elsewlu re. It was the com- 
mon belief of the times, that he had gone among the 
Illinois, with a vit'vv of* there holding himself in rea- 
diness for whatev er miglit happen to the benefit of the 
great cause for which ho was resolved to live and 
die ; and jirobably, also, to use active measures as 
fast and as far as might lie advisable. The following 
passage occurs in an authentic letter from Detroit, 
dated May PJ, 1765. 

“ PojSDiAC is now raising the St. Joseph Indians, 
the Miamies, the Mascontins, the Ouiattenons, the 
Plans and the Illinois, to come to this place the be- 
ginning of next month, to make what effect tliey can 
against us; for which purpose he lias procured a large 
belt for each nation, and one larger than the rest fora 
^ hatchet' for tho whole. They are to be joined * by 
some of the northern Indians, as is reported. This, 
they say, is to he an undertaking of their own, as 
they are not to hav<j any assistance from the French. 
■* * When Pondiac left the Miamies, he told them 

to remain quic^t till he came back ; it should then be 
‘all war, or all peace.’ * * Intake no doubt of 

their intention to perform what we have heard of, 
though I don’t think it will come to any head. I am 
likewise well convinced, ^ Pondiac he made to believe 
he would he well received at this place, Iw. would desist 
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/rotn any tnienlion ht may have ; but it will be inifioe 
sible to convince him ot that, while there are such a 
number of traitorous villains about him. You can’t 
imagine what most infamous lies they teil,”&c. 

It appears from iliis testimony, that Pontiac hud at 
this period re-engaged in his plan of conihination. It 
would also ajipear, timt he was instigated hy some ol 
the French ; for it is believe<l that only individuals 
among them were guilty of the practices alleged 
Those at Detroit conducted themst ives amicahly, 
even during the war ; and so.me of them, we have 
seen, volunteered to fight against the Indians. Stili« 
where Pontiac now was, tlu'i'e wouM he ihe best pos- 
sible opportunity of exerting a sinister indu(;nce ovei 
liini, there being matiy Frenchmen amotig the Illi- 
nois, and they not of the most exemplary charactei 
ill ail leases. On the whole, it seems to ns probable, 
that while the lust mentioned combination was iv^aliy 
*an undertaking of his own,’ it might have been 
checked at any moment, and perhaps never would 
have been commenced, had not Pontiac been renew* 
edly and repeatedly prejudiced against the Fnglish 
interest by the artifice of some of the French, and 
|)eiiia)>s some of the Indians, llowtwer his princi- 
ples in regard to that subject might remain unchang- 
ed, no abstract inducement, we think, would have 
urged him to his present measures under the circum- 
stances to which he was now reduced. But, be that 
a.s it may, the principle's themselves need not he 
doubted ; nor can we forbear admiring the energy of 
the man in pursuing the exemplification and vindica- 
tion of them in practice. Ills exertions grew only the 
more daring, as his prospects became more despiniite. 

Hut his death at length ended at once his disap- 
pointments and iiopes, together with the fears of his 
enemies. This event is supposed to have taken place 
in 1707. He was assassinated, at a council hela 
among the Illinois, by an Indian of the Piioria tribe. 
Carver si^s. that “either commissioned by one of the 
6>iglish Governors, or instigated by the love he bore 
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the English nation, the savage attended him as a s|>y, 
“and being roiiviiiced fmiiithe s|)(;ecli Pontiac made 
in the coiiticii, that he still retained his tiirrner preju- 
dices against thost for whom he now professed a friend- 
ship^ he plunged his knii'e into his heart, as soon as he 
had done speaking, and laid him dead on the spot.'’ 

As to what is here said of professed friendship, the 
writer evidently alludes to his own previous assertion, 
which we have shown to he tiiifoiinded, and for 
which we are still unable to perceive the slightest 
grounds. Still several of these suppositions, though 
only to he received as such, are probably true. There 
is little doubt that Pontiac continued firm in his orig- 
inal principles and purpose ; that he expressed him- 
self without disguise; that he eiuleavored to influ- 
ence, and did influence, a large number of nis coun- 
trymen ; and that the Peoria savage, whether a per- 
sonal enemy ora ‘spy’— or what is most firobable, 

(a spy hemuse an enemy,)— did asstissinate him with 
the expt*ctation, to say the l(‘ast, of doing an accepta- 
ble service to some foreign party, and a lucrative one 
for hiiiLself We need not assert that he was ‘coin- 
niissioned by an English Governor,^ I^ontiac was an 
indefatigable and powerful man, and a dangerous foe 
to the English, lie was in a situarion to tnake ene- 
mies among his countrymen, and the English were 
generally in a situation and disposition to avail them- 
selves of that circumstance. 

From the manner of life adopted by the chieftain 
subsecpient to the treaty at Detroit, it might be infer- 
red, perhaps, that he became alienated from the North- 
ern tribes, includitig his own, who had been his best 
friends, or that they became alienated from him. We 
ore incliitecl to believe, on the contrary, that their ne- 
gotiations look place ‘by his consent,’ as has Iteen 
stated heretofore ; and that he removed southward, 
as well with a view to their gc»o<i (as regarded 
the friendship of the English,) as at the same time 
for the purpose of recommencing his own operations 
upon a new theatre, and with fresh actors. He would 
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thereby gain new influence, while he would lose little 
or none of the old. 

This supposition is confirmed by the wclKiuthen- 
ticated fact that the Ottawas, the Chippewas, and the 
Pottawa ramies — some writers add the Sacs and Fox- 
es — made common cause in the revenue of his death. 
Following that principle with the customary Indian 
latitude of ap[)lication, they made war upon the Peo- 
ria tribe. The latfer associated with themselves, in 
flefence, the Kaskaskias, the Cahokias, and the Illi- 
nois ; but to no purpose. The two latter tribes are be- 
lieved to have been wholly exterininaoMl, and of the 
former only a few fiimilics remain. “ The memory 
of the great Ottawa Chief,” says a distinguished his- 
torian of that section, “is ?yd held in reverence among 
his countrymen : and whatever is the fate which may 
await them, his name and deeds will live in their tra- 
ditionary narratives, increasing in interest as they in- 
crease in yeai*s.” 

The astonishing influence exerted by this remarka- 
ble man so long as he lived, may be inferred from 
the period of peace which succeeded his death and 
the punishment of liis murderer, still more forcibly 
than from any circumstances we have noticed. It 
has been seen, that more than twenty tribes, who had 
engaged in his combination, appeared at the Ni- 
agara Council. His movements are believed to have 
been felt as far east as among the Micmacks of Nova- 
Scotia. As far south as Virginia, they were not only 
perceptible, but formidable in the highest degree. 
The agitation prodticed among the inh^abitants of a 
part of our Western territory, within a few months, 
by Black-Hawk and bis associates, scarcely illus- 
trates the similar excitement which, in 1763, prevailed 
over a much larger portion of the continent. A few 
passages from periodical publications of that date 
will give a better conception of the truth. 

“New York, June 13th, 1763. 

We hear t hfit on Monday last arrived an Expresir 
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from Pittsburgh, advising that a Party of Indians had 
murdered Col. Clapham and all his Family.” ^ ^ 

“ Fort Pitt, May 31st. 

There is most melancholy News here. The In- 
dians have broken out in divers Places, and have mur- 
dered Col. C. and his Famity. An Indian has brought 
a War belt to Tusquerora, who says Detroit was invest- 
ed, and St. Dusky cut oil*. All Levy’s goods are stop- 
ped at Tusquerora by the Indians ; and last Night 
^•ight or te^n Men were killed at Beaver Creek. We 
liear of scalping every Hour. Messrs. Cray and Alli- 
son’s Horses, twenty-five, loaded with Skins, are all 


*‘Fort Pitt, June Kith. 

We ha\ <! dt'stroycd the Ut»pcrand Lower Towns, and 
by Tomorro^v Night shall be in a good I’ostnre of De- 
fence. Every IMorning, an Hour before Day, the w hole 
Garrison are at their Alarm-posts. Ten Days ago, 
they killed one Patrick Dunn, and a man of Major 
Smaliman’s ; also two other men. Capt. Callender’s 
people are all killed, and the goods taken. There is 
no account of Mr. Welch, &c. Mr. Crawford is 
made prisoner, and his people all murdered. Our 
small posts, I am afraid, are gone.” # # 

“ Fort Bedford, Juno 8th, 
On Tuesday, one Smith was attacked, and by an 
Indian without arms, at Beaver Creek, who endeav- 
ored to put him under water ; hut Smith proving too 
strong for him, put the Indian under w^ater, and 
brought off a piece of his ear, and left him. * * 

We have a numerous militia who are under arms al- 
most continually. Regular piquets, town-guards, 
fbrt-guords, centinels, &c. are observed.” * # # 

“Albany, June 16th 

You must have heard of the many murdoi*s com 
mitted on the English, by different tribes of In 
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dians. at different places, which makes many fe<ar the 
rupture is or will hecome general among the sonlhem 
tribes, VVe have aecoiiiits. &Lr, * * Lieut. Cuy- 

ler, with a party of (iliveii’K rangers, consisting of 
nineiy -seven iiieii, set mit from Niagara, with provis- 
ions for Detroit. On the evening of die 4ih, they 
Went on sliore to encamp, within fifty miles of Detroit, 
Cnyler sent his servant to gather greens, and tiie lad 
being gone so long, a party was sent for him, who 
found him scalped, lie put his men in the hest posi- 
tion for a sudden attack. I'iie Indians fell upon 
them, and killed and took nil but the Lieutenant and 
thirty of his men, who retreated hack to Niagara, 
leaving near two hundred barrels of provision with 
the enemy.” * * * 

“ Philadelphia, June 23d. 

By an express just now from Port Pitt, we leani 
that the Indians are continually about that place; that 
out of one hundred and twenty traders but two or 
three escaped,” &c. * * It is now out of doubt it 

is a general insurrection among all the Indians.” ^ 

“ Winchester, (Virginia,) June 22d. 

Last night 1 n;ached this place. 1 have been at 
Fort Cumberland several <Iays, but the Indians having 
killed nine people there, made me think it prudent to 
remove from those parts, from which I suppose near 
five hundred families have run away mthin this tveek. 
It was a most tnelaucholy sight to see such numbers 
of poor people, who had abandoned their settlement 
in such consternation anil hurry, that they had scarce- 
ly anything with them but their children.” ^ ^ 

“ Carlisle, July 3d, 

Ligonierwas attacked on the 23d, by the Savages, 
for a day and a night, but they were beat off ; this we 
had from an Indian. We killed one of the Scoun- 
drel’s from the Fort, who had trusted himself a little 
too near.” » • # 
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“Philadelphia, July ‘-}7th. 

I returned home last night. * * Tliere has been 

a good deal said in the papers, hut not more than is 
strictly true. Shit)|»ershurgh aiul Carlisle are now be- 
come our frontiers, none living at their plantations but 
such as have their houses stoekaded. Upwards of 
two hundre<l women and children are now living in 
Fort Loudoun, a spot not more than one huinired 
feet square. I saw a letter from Col. S. late of the 
Virginia Kegimeiit, to Col. A. wherein he mentions 
that Great- Bn<*r and Jackson’s Uiver are depopulated-^ 
upwards of three hundred persons killed nr taken 
prisoners ; that for one hundred miles in hreadth and 
three hundred in length, not one lamily is to he found 
in their plantations; b}' which means there are near 
twenty thousand people left destitute i>f their habita- 
tions. The seven hundred men voted by the assem- 
bly, recruit but very slowly, # # # 

“Goshen, N. Y. August 5th. 

Last week the following accident happened in this 
place. Several men having been out upon the hills 
hunting for deer, in their return they met with a flock 
of partri<lges, at which four guns were discharged, 
three of them pretty quick after each other. This, 
being an uncommon accident in the Place, was mista- 
ke n by some of the inhabitants of the Wall-Kill for 
firing of Indians. fmmediately alarm-giins were 
fired and spread over the whole Place, wnich produc- 
ed an amazing panic and confusion among the peo- 
ple, near five hundred families. Some for haste cut 
die harnesses of djcir horses from their ploiighs«and 
•arts, and rode oft’ with what they were most con- 
cerned to preserve. Others, who had no vessel to 
cross the river, plunged through, carrying their wives 
and children on their backs. Some, we have already 
heard, proceeded as far as New-England, spreading 
the alariii as they went, and how far they may go ii 
uncertain.” • * * 

11—8 
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Bethlehem, (Penn.) Oct. 9th. 

I cannot describe the deplorable condition this pool 
country is in. Most of the inhabitants of Allen’s- 
town, and other places, are fled from their habita- 
tions. I cannot ascertain the niitnber killed, but think 
ii exceeds twenty. The people at Nazareth, and the 
other places belonging to the [United] Brethren, have 
put themselves in the best posture of defence they 
can ; they keep a strong watch every night, and hope, 
l»y the blessing of God, if they are attacked, to make 
a stand.” 

Nothing can be Jidded, to enforce the impression 
which these various descriptions must make upon 
the mind of the reader. Tliey shew that the appre- 
hension excited by the movements of Pontiac, though 
the Chieftain himself was not yet thoroughly appreci- 
ated, exceeded every thing of the kind which lias oc- 
curred on the continent since the days of King Philip. 

It is mainly from his actions, of necessity, that the 
character of such a man, in such a situation, must be 
judged. There are, however, some items of person- 
al information respecting him, and these all go to 
confirm the opinion we have already exjiressed. His 
mixiety to learn the English methods of manufactur- 
ing cloth, iron and some other articles, was such that 
he offered 31ajor Bogers a part of his territory, if he* 
would take him to England for that purpose. He al- 
so endeavored to inform himself of the tactics and 
discipline of the English troops. Probably it was in 
consequence of suggestions made by R^ers at some 
of the conversations he had with that officer, (and at 
which the latter allows that “he discovered great 
strength of judgment, and a thirst after knowledge,”) 
that afterwards, in the coui*se of the war, he appoint- 
ed an Indian Commissary, and began to issue bills of 
credit. These, which are said to have been punctu- 
ally redeemed, are described as having the figure of 
whatever he wanted in exchange for them, drawn 
iiIK>n them, with the addition of his own stamp in the 
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shape of an otter. The system was set in operation 
partly for the benefit of the French. They had been 
subjected, occasionally, to indiscriminate pillage, but 
Pontiac become satisfied that such a process would 
soon put an end to itselfj besi<]es doing no honor to 
his cause. The supplies which they subsequently 
furnished, were regularly levied through the medium 
<)f his coniuiissariat department. 

The authority Pontiac exercised over the combined 
tribes, sceiris lo have been little less than that of 
a complete Dictator. In the Detroit diary, heretofore 
cihid, wo an? informed that about the commencement 
of tlie sirge, a Mr. Kiitherford “fell into the hands of 
the savages. One of the garrison afterwards employ- 
ed a Fn;nclniitm lo redeem him from liis Indian mas- 
ter, and furnished eighty pounds won h of goods for 
that purpose, 'ri.e hurgaiu was idlecU'd, hut the gen- 
tleman had been liberaletl but one day and one night, 
when Pontiac., whose notice nothing escaped, sent a 
hand of fifiy Indians to take him away by force. JVo 
uah'on,” ho said, ^^shonld fuivc liberty to sell their prison- 
ers till the war was oaer.” 

As the notice we have given of the fate of Camp- 
bell may leave an unfavorable impression in regard to 
the Chieftain’s good faith, it should bo observe , 
that the Indian maxims on the use of aitihce 
in war are universally different from those of 
most civilized nations. Nor can we exjiect to know 
what circumstances might Jjave occurred, subsequent 
to the visit of Campbell to tlie Indian camp, which 
would Justity his iletention, though contrary to the 
expectation of all parties. It appears, however, from 
the Diary, that lie was first induced to go out, not by 
Pontiac, (as we have seen it slated,) hut by some of 
the French, who “ told him there was no Risque in 
going out ; they would answer Life for Life, that he 
should return safe into the Fort.” 

It is well settled that the detention — whetiier in pur- 
suance of a scheme of Pontiac, thereby to induce a 
capitulation, or for other reasons unknown —was by 
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no means intended to result as it unfortunately did. 
The same writer who states that Pontiac solemnly 
pledged his word for the Captaiifs saiety, states that 
the assassin fled to Saginaw, apf>rehen8ive of his ven< 
geance ; itial that he used every exertion to afipre- 
heiid the nuirderer, who would no doubt have paid 
for his temerity with his liic.^ 

No art has ever l»een ascribed to Pontiac which 
would lead us to <ioubt this conclusion. Nothing like 
sanguinary disposition, or a disposition to tolerate 
cruelty in others, Indonged to his chanicter. We 
have observed his tn'atiiient of Rogers, at a time 
when he hud no doubt resolved upon war, and when 
he already felt himself to have been ill-treated by the 
Knglish. That gentletrian relates an anecdote of 
him which occurred during the war, still more hon- 
orable to the chieftain. As a compliment, Rogers 
sent him a bottle of brandy, by the hunils of a French- 
man. His Councillors advised him not to taste it ; it 
must be poisoned, said they, and sent with a design 
to kill him. Rut Pontiac laughed at their suspicions. 
“ He cannot,” he replied, “/te cannot take my lifty 1 
have saved his /” 

In 1765, an English officer. Lieutenant Frazer, 
with a company of soldiers, went among the Illinois, 
where was a hVeiich station, at which Pontiac then 
was, — probably with a view of observing the chieflnin’s 
movements. He considered it an aggression, and 
called upon the French Commandant to ileliver liis 
visitors into his hands. The Officer attempted to 
pacify him, in vain. “You,” [the French,] said he, 
“were the first cause of my striking the English 
This is your tomahawk which 1 bold in my hand.* 
He then ordered his Indians, whom by this time hv 
had mustered in large numbers from the neighbor- 
hood. to seize u\m\ the English at once. Theorrier 
was generally obeyed, but P razer escaped. The In- 
dians threatened to massacre all the rest, unless he 
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should be given up, upon which, he gullaiitly coine 
forward, ainl ^urrenderetl to Pontiac. 

The sofpiel is worrliy of notice. “Af'iV/i Ihe iiUerest of 
Pon.liaCj' any the papers c»f iheday, “ he [Prazer] got 
hitiiself and his men hack again.’’ On tiie arrival of 
anotlier Indian chief, with a white woman for a wife, 
who did all in their power to cAaKpi;rate tlie savages, 
they seized upon the Piiglish again. “ Hot Pondiac 
ordered them to give the men hack,” anil the order 
was again obeyed. Prazer wished to stay longer, and 
Pontiac promised t(» protect him. He however ad- 
vised him, consid(‘ring the disposition of the Indians, 
to leave the country, and he accordingly went liovvn 
the river iti a hatteaii, and at length made his way to 
New-Orl ans. “ He says, Pondiac is a clever fellow^ 
and had U not been for kim^ he should never have got 
awaj! alive'' 

Of 'lie oratory of the Ottawa Chieftain there re- 
main blit few and scanty memorials. Like Philip, 
he has derived his distinction more from actions than 
words, and that (as also in Philip’s case,) without the 
aid of any very signal renown as a mere warrior. 
The only speech of his we have met with, was made 
on the occtision of a conference witli the Prench at 
Detroit, held upon the 2.’id of May, in the hope 
of inducing them to join him in the reduction of the 
fort. The style of delivery cannot now he ascertain- 
ed ; but the reasoning is close and ingenious. 

“ My Brothers !” he said, “ I have no doubt hut this 
war is very troublesome to you, and that my warriors, 
who are continually passing and re-passing through 
your settlements, freipiently kill your cattle, and in- 
jure your property. I am sorry for it, and hope you 
do not think I am pleased with this conduct of 
tiiy young men. And as a proof of my friendship, 
recollect the war you had seventeen years ago, 
[I74(>] and the part I took in it. The Northern na- 
tions combined together, and came to destroy you. 
Who defended you ? Was it not myself and my 
young men ? The great Chief, Mackinac, [tiie Turtle] 
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said in Council, thal he would carry to bis native vil 
lage the head of your chief warrior, and that he 
would eat his heart and drink his blood. Did I not 
then join you, and go to his camp and say to him, if 
he wished to kill the French, he must pass over my 
body, and the bodies of my 3'oung men ? Did I not 
take hold of the tomahawk with you, and aid you in 
fighting your battles with Mackinac, and driving 
iiirn liome to his country ? Why do you think J 
would turn my arms against you ? Am I not tlie 
same French Pontiac, who assisted you seventeen 
years ago ? I am a Frenchman, and I wish to die a 
Frenchman.” 

After throwing a war-belt into the midst of the 
council, he concluded in the following strain : 

“ My Brothers ! I begin to grow tired of this bad 
meat, which is upon our lands. 1 begin to see that 
this is not your case, for instead of assisting us in our 
war with the English, you are actually assisting them. 
[ have already told you, and I now tell you again, 
that when 1 undertook this war, it Wiis oidy your in- 
terest I sought, and that 1 knew what 1 was about. 1 
yet know what I am about. This year they must all 
perish. The Master of Life so orders it. His will is 
known to us, and we must do as he says. And you, 
my brothers, who know him better than we do, wish 
to oppose his will ! Until now, I have avoided urg 
ing you upon this subject, in the hope, that if you could 
not aid, you would out injure us. I did not wish to 
ask you to fight wiili us against the English, and I did 
not believe you would take part with them. You will 
say you are not with them. I know it, but your con- 
duct amounts to tlie same thing. You will tell them 
all we do and say. You carry our counsels and plans 
to them. Now take your choice. You must be en- 
tirely French, like ourselves, or entirely English. If 
you are French, take this belt for yourselves and your 
young men, and join us. If you are English, we de- 
clare war against you.” * * 

The man who had the ability and the intrepidity to 
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express himself in this irianner, hardly needed ei- 
Jher the graces of rhetoric or the powers of the war^ 
rior, to enforce that mighty influence which, among 
every people and under all circumstances, is attached, 
as closely as shadow to substance, to the energies of a 
mighty mind. Those energies he exerted, and that 
influence he possessed, probably beyond all precedent 
in the iiistory of his race. Hence it is that his memo- 
ry is still cherished among the tribes of tlie north. 
History itself, instead of adding to his character in 
their eyes, has only reduced him to his true propor- 
tions in our own. Tradition still looks upon him as 
it looked upon the Hercules of die Greeks. 
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CHAPTER Vlli. 

Account of the Delawares — Their ancient great men 
including Tamk.vknd — History during the Kevolu 
tioiiary War — Two l*artit*s anioiig them — VVuitk 
Evks, leader of one, and Captain of the other— 

MaiKBUvres, speeches, plots and counter-plots of ihes* 
men, their parties, and hireigners connected withbotli 
— Anecdotes — Death of Whitk-Eyks in 1780 — Trib 
ule of res))ect paid to his iiieiiKiry. 

The most forinidahio antagonist the Five Nntioru 
ever had to coiinnid with, were the Delawarks, us- 
die English have natne<l them (from Lord de lu War) 
out generally styled hy their Indian neighhors, Wa- 
panachi, and hy themselves Lenni Lenape, or the 
Original People. Tin? tradition is, that they and the 
Five Nations both emigrated from beyond the Missis- 
sippi, and, by uniting their threes, drove off or destroy- 
ed the primitive r(\sidtmts of the country on this side. 
Afterwards, the Didawares divided themselves into 
three trilM's,cjillcd the Turtles, the 'rnrkey, and the 
Wolf or Monsey. Their settlements extended from 
die Hudson to the Potomac; and tln^ir desceiidaiitii 
finally became so numerous, that iKsirly forty tribes 
honored them with the title of Grami-fatker^ which 
some of them continue to apply at the pn^sent <lay. 

The Delawares were the prin<*ipal inhabitants of 
Pennsylvania, when William Penn commenced his 
labors in that region ; and the memory of MiqooN, 
their Elder Brother, as they called him, is still cher- 
ished in the legends of all that remains of the nation. 
That rmnnant exists chiefly on the western hanks of 
the Mississippi, to which ancient starting- place they 
have been gradually afiproximating, stage hy stngii, 
ever since tlie arrival of the Enropeans on the coasL 
Their principal intermediate scttlenu*nts have been io 
Olihj. on the lianks of the Muskingum, and other 
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flmall rivers, whither a great number of the tribe re- 
moved about the year 17()0. 

The Delawares have never been without their great 
men, though unfortuiiateiy many of them have lived 
at siiidi periods and such places, as to make it imfios- 
sible for history to do them justice. It is oidy within 
about a century last past, during which they have 
been rapidly detdiuing in power and diminishing in 
numbers, that a series of extraonlinary events, impel- 
ling them itito close contact with the whites, as well 
}is with other Indians, h.*is had the eflect of bringing 
forward their extraordinary men. 

Among the ancient Delaware worthies, whose ca- 
reer is too iiiip(;rtecily known to ns to be the sidtject 
of distinct sketches, we sliall irienlion only the name 
of the illustrious Tam KNEM>. This indiviiiual stands 
Ibremost in the list of all the great mi'n of bis iitiiion 
in any age. He was a miglity wju*rior, an accomplish- 
ed sttitesnian,an(l a pure and liigii-mindiai patriot. In 
private life he was still more disiingnished Ibr his 
virtues, than in pnbiic for his talents, liis coiiiitry- 
fiien conid only account for the perfiictions they as- 
cribed to him, by supposing him tc» be favored with 
the special cominnnications *d’ the Great SpiriL 
Ag<‘s have elupscal siiict; iii.s deatii, imt bis memory 
wjis so fresh among the Delawares of the last century, 
that vvlum Col<»nel IMorgaii, of New-.Iersey, was stmt 
as an agent among them by Congress, dining the 
Revolution, they conferred <»ii binitli'’ title of Tainen- 
end, tus the greati^st mark of respi'ct they could show 
for the maniiei's and character of diat gentleman ; tmd 
he was known by bis Indian appellation ever after- 
wan Is. 

About this time, the old chieftain hail so nrinny ad- 
mirers among the whites also, that they made him a 
saint, insiM'ted his name in calendars, and celebrated 
his festival on the Hrst day of May, yearly. On that 
day a numerous society of Ins votaries waike,d in pro- 
cession tbroiigb the streets of Philadelphia, ilieir bats 
*ecorated witli bncks’-ttiils, and proceeded to a sylvan 
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rendezvous out of town, which they called the 
warn, where, after a long talk or speech had beei\ 
delivered, and the Calumet of friendship passed 
around, the remainder of the day was spent in high 
festivity. A dinner was prepared, and Indian dances 
performed on the green. The custom ceased a few 
years after the conclusion of peace, and though other 
‘ Tammany’ associations have since existed, they retain 
little of the model they were formed upon hut the 
name. 

The commencement of the Revolutionary war was 
among the Delawares, as among their more civilized 
neighbors, a period of great excitement. Strong ef- 
forts were made by the British autliorities on the north- 
ern frontier, and yet stronger ones by individual refu- 
gees and vagabonds in the British interest, to preju- 
dice them against the American people, and to induce 
them to make common cause with their ‘Father’ 
over the * Big Water,’ in correcting the sins of his dis- 
obedient children. Congress, on the other hand, con- 
tented itself with keeping them, as far and as long us 
possible, in astute of neutrality. In consequence of 
these opposite influences, and of old prcjpossessioiis 
entertained by various parties and persons in the na- 
tion, a violent struggle ensued, — for war on one side, 
and for peace on the other — ^in the course of which 
were developed some of the most remarkable individ- 
ual traits and diplomatic manoeuvres which we have 
yet had occasion to notice. 

The leader of the peace-party was Koguethagech- 
toij, called by the Americans Captain White-Eyes. 
He was the Dead-Chief of the Turtle tribe in Ohio; 
while Captain Pipe, of the Wolf tribe, living and 
having his council-fire at the distance of fifteen miles 
northward from the former, devoted his talents to pro- 
moting the plan of a belligerent union with the Brit- 
ish. Accidental circumstances, — such as old wrongs, 
or at least imagined ones, from the Americans, on 
one side, and old favors on the other, — no doubt had 
d’cir effect in producing this diversity of feeling ; but 
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the ambition and jealousy of Pipe, — whose spirit, oth- 
erwise noble, was of that haughty order, that he 
would not ‘ liave served in heaven ’ when he might 
‘ reign’ elsewhere in tlje univerfje — are believed to have 
gone farther than any other cause, botii to create and 
keep up dissensions among the Delawares, and dis- 
turbances between them and the whites. Pipe, as 
even the good Heckevvelder allows, was certainly a 
great man, but White-Eyes was still both his supe- 
rior and his senior, besides having the advantage of a 
clean cause and a clear conscience. 

Pipe, like other politicians, uniformly professed his 
readiness, from time to time, to join in any measures 
proper to ‘ save the nation but the difficulty as uni- 
formly occurred, that these were precisely the same 
measures which White- Eyes thought would destroy 
it. The former, like most of the Wolf tribe, whose 
temperament be had studied, was warlike, energetic, 
and restless, lie brooded over old resentments, — he 
(lantcd for revenge, — he longed for the coming of an 
ora which sliould turn ‘rogues’ out of office, and 
bring * honest men ’ in. With these feelings, his in- 
genuity could not be long without adequate argu- 
ments and artifices to operate on the minds of his 
countrymen. Their most remarkable effect, how- 
ever, it soon became manifest, was to attach them to 
himself rather than to any particular principles. They 
were as ready to light as men need be ; but Pipe was 
expected to monopolize the thinking and talking. 

For the better understanding of the principles of 
the Peace-party, we shall here introduce the exposi- 
tion made by White-Eyes and others, of the charactei 
of the contest between the English and the Ameri- 
t?ans. Its effect was to convince the Indians, that 
they had no concern with either, while the'u* welfare 
clearly suggested the policy, ns well as propriety, of 
maintaining amicable terms with both. 

“Suppose a father,” it was said, “had a little son 
whom he loved and indulged while young, but growing 
Mp if) be a youth, began to think of having some help 
rT.-~K 
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from liim ; and making uf) a small park, bf de him car 
ry it for him. The boy cheerftdly takes this pack, fol- 
lowing his father with it. The father, finding the boy 
willing and obedient, continiK^s in tins way ; and tis 
the boy grows stronger, so tin; father makes tlie pack 
in proportion larger — ^yet as long ns the boy isal)le to 
carry the pack, he does so without grumbling. At 
length, however, the boy having arrived at manhood, 
while the father is iriaking tip the [tack for him, in 
comes a person of an evil disposition, and leaniing 
who was the carrier of the pack, advises the father to 
make it heavier, for surely the son is able to carry a 
large pack. The fatlier. listening rather to the had 
adviser, than consulting his own judgment .and llie 
feelings of tenderness, folktws the advice of the hard- 
hearted adviser, and makes up a heavy load tor his 
son to carry. The son, now growti up, examining 
the weight of the load he is to carry, midressi-s the 
parent in these words: ‘ Dear fatluM*, this pack is too 
heavy for me to carry, tlo pray lightcm it; I am wil- 
ling to do what 1 can, hni am nnahle to carry this 
loath’ The father’s heart having hy this time become 
hardened — and the had adviser calling to hitn, * whif) 
him if he disobeys and refuses to carry the pack,’ now 
ill a [leremptory tone onlers his son to take up the 
pack ami carry it off, or lie will whip him, and alrea- 
dy takes up a stick to heat him. ‘ So ! ’ says the son, 
*nm I to be sitvihI thus, for not doing wlnit I am una- 
ble to do! Well if entreaties a vjii I nothing with yon, 
futiier — and it is to be decitletl by blows, wbellier or 
not I am able to carry a pack so heavy — then I have 
no other choice left me, but that of resisting yonr un- 
reasonable demand, by my strength ; and so, by strik- 
ing each other, we may see who is tlie strongest.’ ” 
lint this doctrine, however sound, did not provt 
wholly effectual against the exertions of Pipe, who 
was continually eilh(*r making inoveimMits, or taking 
advantage of such as occurred, to dis[mrage the influ- 
ence of his rival, ami, of course, to cxten<l and estab- 
lish his own. lie contradicted whatever was said. 
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anil coiiniemcled whatever was done !)y White-Eyes, 
until the wliole system of intercourse of the Dela- 
wares with eacli other and with other nations, be- 
came a lahryntli of inconsistencies and counter- 
()lots. 

About the commencement of the war, White-Eves^ 
with some of his tribe, visited the Americans at Pilts- 
burg, where they met in conference with a immber 
of the Seneca rribe, a people particularly attached to 
the iiritish interest at that time. The object of i/ieir 
visit prohahly was to asciutain and perhaps infliieiice 
the politics of the Delawares; and they relied much 
on the power of the great confedtTacy to which they 
belongeil. Not only, however, ilid they fail to over- 
awe VVbite-Eyes, politieully or p«u-sonally ; but they 
could not prevent him from piildicly advocating the 
principles be avowed. So angry were they at a 
speech be aildressed to the meeting at Pittsburg that 
they undertook to cheek him liy hinting, in an inso- 
lent and sullen iiiaiiiier, that it ill beeame /nm to 
express himself thus independently, whose tribe were*, 
but women, and bad been made such by the F'ive 
Nations — alluding to an old reproaeli which had of- 
ten before this been used to humiliate the Dela- 
wares. 

Frequently it had that effect. Bui W hite-Eyes was 
not of a tempter to brook an insult, under any circum- 
stances. With an air of the most haiiglity disdain, he 
sat pafunitly until the Senecas had done, and then 
rose and rejilied : 

“ I know,” said he gravely, “ I know well, that you 
consider us a couquereil nation — as women — as your 
inferiors. Yon have, say yon, shortened our legs, and 
put petticoats oil us I You say you have given us a hoc 
and u corn-pounder, and told us to plant and pound for 
you — you men — ^yoii warriors ! But look at me. Ana 
1 not full-git)wn, and have I not a warrior’s dress? 
Ayt^, 1 am a man, and these are the arms of a man, 
[showinghis musket] —ami all that country, Fwaving 
Lis hand jiroudJy the direction of the Alleghany 
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river] all that country, on the other side of that water 
is mine.” * 

A more courageous address was perhaps never 
made to any Council of Indians. Indeed, it went so 
l>eyond the spirit of his tribe, apprehensive as they 
were of the indignation of the powerful people lie 
had thus bearded, that, although many were gratified, 
many others were fright(*nrul,— ^r, perliaps, at Pipe’s 
instigation, pretended to be frightened, — out of the 
ranks of the Pcace-{)arty into those; of the War. The 
Monseys took the lead in that niovem(;nt, and they 
even humiliated themselves so much as to send word 
to the Five Nations that they disapproved of what 
White-Eyes had said. Pipe, about the same time, 
left off attending the councils of the Turtle tribe, 
which he had hitljcrto done regulni ly, — probably from 
a conviction that his intrigues were becoming daily 
more manifest, — and he also endeavored to circulate 
an im})ression that White-Eyes had made secret on- 
gagenionts with the Americans, with the view of ag- 
grandizing himself at the expense of his country- 
men. 

The latter, meanwhile, was laboring, night and day, 
to preserve peace among tJie tribes, by sending em- 
bassies, and by other energetic measures. In some 
places, he succeeded, but in others the manoeuvres of 
his adversary prevailed. A message scut to the Sau 
dusky Wyandots, in 1 770, was insolently auswenMl 
by a hint to the Delawares, “ to keep good shoes in 
readiness for joining tin? warriors.” White-Eyew 
himself headed a deputation to a S(;ttlement of the 
same people iie;ar Detroit. They however refused to 
receive his |)oace-helts, except in presence of the 
British Governor at that station ; and he, when they 
were tendered in his presence, seized them violently, 
cut them in pieces, threw tln;m at the feet of the Dep- 
uties, and then told White-Eyes, that “if he set any 

’"Speaking, according to common cuytom,ii: the naiii^ 
of the nation. 
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value on his h8ad, he must be gone within half an 
hour.” 

Such indefatigable efforts were made by the war 
party, and by those foreigners who co-operated with 
them, especially in circulating reports unfavorable to 
the American character and cause, that White-Eyes 
was very near being sacrificed to the hot-headed 
rashness of his own followers. In March, 1778, a 
number of tories of infamous character, having escap- 
ed from Pittsburg, told the Indians, wherever they 
weiJt, that the Americans were coming upon them 
Irom all quartere ; and that now was the time, and the 
only time, for saving themselves, by commencing ac- 
tive hostilities. The Delawares were filled with con- 
sternation, and, for a day or two, White-Eyes was 
unable to stem the torrent of popular feeling. But he 
recovered hjs influence as they recovered their com- 
posure : and well knowing that his conduct in this 
affair would be closely watched by his rival, he call- 
ed a general council of the nation, in which he pro- 
posed to delay committing hostilities against the 
American people for ten days, during which time 
they might obtain more cermiii information as to the 
truth of the assertions of these men. Pipe, consider- 
ing this a proper time for placing White-Eyes in the 
back-ground, construed his wise and prudent advice 
as though he was in the secret, and now proposed to 
his own council, “ to declare every man an enemy to 
the nation, that should throw an obstacle in the way, 
that might tend to prevent the taking up arms in- 
stantly against the American people.” 

White-Eyes perceived that the blow was aim- 
ed at himself^ but he parried it by immediately 
assembling and addressing his party by themselves : 
^ If you will go out in this war,” said he, observing the 
preparations of some of them, “you shall not go 
without me. I have taken peace measures, it is true, 
with the view of saving my tribe from destruction. 
But if you think me in the wrong, if you give more 
credit to rrnaway vagabonds than to your own friends, 
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CO a man, to a warrior, to a D<davvare, — fif you insist up- 
on Hgiitiiigtlie Aiii^;rii‘aiis, — go! and 1 wdl go with you. 
And I will not go Like the benr-hunler^ who sets his do^s 
upon the animal to be beaten aboxd with his pawSj while 
he keeps himself at a safe distance. No! 1 will lead 
you on, [ will plare myself in the front, 1 will tail 
with the first of you! You can do as you clioosc, but 
as for me I will not survive my naiion. 1 will not 
live t(» l»ewail the miserable destruction of a brave 
people, wli(» deserved, as you do, a better fate.” 

This spirited harangue had the desired eflect. 
The assembly declared, with all the enthusiasm which 
a grave Indian council ui'e ever willing to manifest, 
that they would at least wait the ten days, us he wish- 
ed. Some added that they would never hgbt the 
Americans, but with him titr a leader. 

But Pipe and his party re<loubled their efforts, and 
before the appointed term had expired, many of the 
Delawares had shaved their heads in nmdiiiess for tJie 
war-plume; aiai VVhite-Kycs, though his request for 
deUiy was still attended to, was threatened with a vio- 
lent tleath if be sboidd stiyone word for the Ameri- 
can interest. On the ninth <lay, vigorous prepara- 
tions were made for staaling out war-parties, and no 
news had yet arrived to abate the excitement. 

At this critical jiuictiire it happeiit^d that the Ger- 
man missionary, (Mr. lleckewelder, with some atten- 
dants, bad arriveil anioiig the Christian Delawares in 
tile neighborhood of Goschocking, the si'itif'inent of 
White-Kyes, from Pittsburg. He liecame an eye 
aiiri **ar witness of the secpiel of the afliiir, and we 
shall therefiire avail oiit'selves of* his narrative. 

“ Finding the matter so very pressing, and even not 
admitting of a ilayV delay, 1 cotisenied, that after a 
few hours’ rest and sleep, and furnished with a trusty 
companion anti a frt'sli hoi'st^, 1 woultl proceed on, 
wlieii bt‘tweeii three anti four o’clock in the morning, 
tlie national assistant, John Itlartiii, having culled on 
me for the piirptise, we set out, swimming our horses 
across the Muskingum rii ^r, and taking a circuit 
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ihrough the woods in order t<i avoid tlie encampment 
of the war-party, which was close to onr path. Arriv- 
ing by ten o’clock in the fon.Mioon within sight of tha 
town, a few yells were given hy a person who had 
<iiscovered us, intended to notify the inhabitants 
that a white man was coming, and which immediate- 
ly drew the whole body of Indians into the streets, 
but although 1 saluted them in passing them, not a sin- 
gle person returned the compliment, which, as my con- 
iliictor ohscTved, was no good omen. Even Captain 
White- Eyes, and the other chiefs who always had 
befriended me, now stepped hack when I reached out 
my hand to them, which strange conduct howevei 
did not dismay me, as I observed among the crowd 
some men well known to me as spies of Captain Pipe’s, 
watching the actions of these peace-chiefs, where- 
fore I was satisfied that the act of refusing me the 
hand, had been done from policy, and not from any 
ill will towards my person. Indeed, in looking around, 
I thought I eould read joy in the countenunces of 
many of them, in seeing me among them at so criti 
cal a juncture, when they, but a few days before, had 
been told by those deserters, that nothing short of 
their total destruction had been resolved upon by the 
‘long knives’ (the Virginians, or ?iew Amou'ican peo- 
ple.) Yet as no one would reach out his hand to me, 
1 inquired into the cause, when Captain White-Eyes 
boldly stepping forward, replied ; ‘that by what had 
been told them hy tliose men, (M’Kee and party,) 
tliey no longer had a single friend among tlie Ameri- 
can people ; if tlie’efore this be so, th(?y miistconsidet 
every white man who came to them from that side, i\s 
an enemy, who only came to them to deceive them, 
and put themofif their guard, for the purpose of giving 
the enemy an o|>portunity of taking them by sur 
prise.’ 1 replied, that the imputation was unfounded, 
and that, were I not their friend, they never would 
have seen me here. ‘Then, (continued Captain 
White- Eyes,) you will tell us the truth with regard to 
what I state to you ! ’ — Assuring him of this, he, in a 
11—9 
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gtrong tone, asked me : ‘ Are the American armies all 
cut to pieces by the English troops? Is Greneral 
Washington killed ? Is there no more a Congress, 
and have the English hung some cf them, and taken 
the remainder to S^ngland, to hang them there ? Is the 
whole country beyond the mountains in the posses- 
sion of the English ; and are the few thousand Amer- 
icans who have escaped them, now embodying them- 
selves on this side of the mountains, for the purpose 
of killing all the Indians in this country, even our wo- 
men and children? Now do not deceive us, but 
speak the truth ’padded he;) ‘is this all true, what 1 
have said to you ? ’ I declared before the whole as- 
sembly, that not one word of what he had just now 
told me was true, and holding out to him, as 1 had 
done before, the friendly s[)eeches sent by me for 
them, which he however as yet refused to accept, I 
thought by the countenances of most of the by-stand- 
ers, that I could perceive that the moment bid fait 
for their listening at least to the contents of those 
speeches, and accidentally catching the eye of the 
drummer, I called to him to beat the drum for the As- 
sembly to meet for the purpose of hearing what their 
American Brethren had to say to them ! A general 
smile having taken place, White-Eyes thought the 
favorable moment arrived to put the question, and 
having addressed the assembly in these words : ‘ Shall 
we, my friends and relatives, listen once more to 
those who call us their brethren ? * Which question 
being loudly and as with one voice answered in the 
affirmative, the drum was beat, and tbe whole bodj 
quickly repairing to the spacious council-house, the 
speeches, all of which were of the most pacific nature 
were read and interpreted to them, when Captaii 
White-Eyes rose, and in an elaborate address to the 
Assembly, took particular notice of the good disposi- 
tion of the American people towards the Indians, ob- 
serving, that they had never as yet, called on them to 
fight the English, knowing that wars were destruc- 
tive to nations, aj\d thev had from the beginning of 
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Ae war to the present time, always advised them 
(the Indians) to remain quiet, and not take up the 
hatchet against either side. A newspaper, containing 
the capitulation of General Burgoyne’s army, being 
found enclosed in the packet, Captain White-Eyea 
once more rose up, and holding this paper unfolded, 
with both his hands, so that all could have a view of 
it, said, ‘ See, my friends and relatives, this document 
containelh great events, not the song of a bird, but 
die truth ! ’ — then, stepping up to me, he gave me his 
hand, saying, ‘ you are welcome with us, brother ; ’ 
when every one present followed his example.” 

Thus White-Eyes again triumphed over his rival *, 
and the chagrin of tlie latter was the more keen, be 
cause, relying on the improved prospects of his par 
ty, he had recently committed himself more openly 
than ever before. But the spies whom he kept con- 
stantly at Goschocking, now brought him the doleful 
news that the predicdonsof White-Eyes were all ver- 
ified. That Chieftain himself completed his success 
by sending runners, immediately after the Council 
broke up, to the Shawanese towns on the Scioto, 
where the tories had already gone for the purpose of 
trying tlieir game upon that tribe. “ Grand-children !” 
was the laconic message, “ ye Shawanese ! Some days 
ago a flock of birds from the East lit at Goschock- 
ing, singing a song here which had well nigh proved 
our ruin. Should these birds, which, on leaving us, 
took their flight towards Scioto, endeavor to impose 
their song on you, do not listen to them, for they 
He ! ” 

But White-Eyes was not destined to enjoy the re- 
sult of his labors. In the winter of 1779-SO, he visit- 
ed Pittsburg, for the purpose of consulting with the 
Indian Agent on the means suitable for preserving 
peace. lie accompanied General McIntosh an<! his 
army to Tuscarowas, (where a fort was to be built 
for the protection of the neutral Indians,) took the 
small-pox at that place, and soon died. 

The event produced a sensation almost unprece 

IT 
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Jent^din the i^tlaware tribe, and throughout a wide 
reiciori in their vicinity. The intelligence was sent to 
various couiederate or relative tribes, at the distance 
of hundreds of miles, and counter deputations of con- 
dolence soon came in from all quarters. We shall 
close this chapter with Mr. Heckewelder’s account 
of the embassy of the Cherokees, which strikingly in- 
dicates the reputation acquired by White-Eyes dur- 
ing his life, as well as the great respect subsequently 
paid to his memory. 

The deputation, consisting of fourteen men, of 
whom two were priiunpal chiefs, were accompanied 
from their country to Goschocking, by a nephew of 
the late Captain White-Eyes, who, soon after the 
commencement of the American revolution, had been 
despatched thither by the Delaware Chiefs, for the 
purpose of using his endeavors in keeping that na- 
tion at peace. When this deputation hud arrived 
within three miles of Goschocking, and within one 
of Lichtenau, they made a halt ibr the purpose of 
having the customary ceremony performed on them. 
This was done by one of the councillors from the 
village, who, hy an address and with a siring of wam- 
pum, drew the thorns and briars out of their legs and 
feet ; healed the sores and bruises they had received 
by hitting against logs ; wiped the dust and sweat off 
their bodies ; and cleansed their eyes and ears, so that 
they might both see and hear well; and finally 
>inointed all their joints, that their limbs might again 
become supple.* They were then served with vic- 
tuals brought from Lichtenau, and they continued 
there the remainder of that day. 

On the next morning, two of the councillors from 
Goschocking, deputed for the purpose, informed the 
missionary and national assistants at Lichtenau, that, 
by order of their Chiefs, they were to conduct the 
Cherokee deputation into their village, from whence 
they were expected to join in the procession to Gos- 


• All which ceremonies are performed figuratively 
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chocking, and there attend the coi doling ceremo- 
Dies ; all which being agreed to, these soon brought 
them on, one leaditig them in from, and the other 
bringing up the rear. 

Arriving within about two hundred yards of the 
town, and in sight of it, (all marching Indian hie), they 
fired off their pieces, which compliment was instant- 
\y returned by the young men of the town, drawn up 
for the purpose : then raising a melancholy song, they 
continued singing, until they had reached the long 
house, purposely built for their reception ; yet not 
without first having lodged their arms against some 
trees they had passed, at a small distance from the 
town. Being seated on benches prepared for the pur- 
pose — (the deputies on the opposite side,) — a dead si- 
lence prevailed for about half an hour, and all present 
cast their eyes on the ground. At length one of these 
Chiefs, named the Crow, rose, and with an air of sor- 
row, and in a low voice, with his eyes cast up to hea- 
ven, spoke to the following effect: 

“One morning, after having arisen from my sleep, 
and according to my custom, 1 stepped out at the 
door to see what weather we had. I observed at one 
place in the horizon a dark cloud projecting above 
the trees ; and looking steadfastly for its movement or 
disappearance, found myself mistaken, since it neither 
disap[)eared nor moved from the spot, as other clouds 
do. Seeing the same cloud successively every mor- 
t .ng, and that always in the Sfune place, I began to 
think what could be the cause of this singular phe- 
nomenon ; at length it struck me, that as the cloud 
was lying in the direction that my grandfather dwelt, 
something might be the matter with him, which caus- 
ed him grief. Anxious to satisfy njyself, I resolved 
to goto my grandfather, and see if any thing was the 
matter with him. I accordingly went, steering a 
course in the direction I had observed the cloud to be. 
I arrived at my grandfather’s, whom I found quite 
disconsolate;, hanging his head and the teat's running 
down bis cheeks ! Casting my eyes around in the 
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hopes of discovering the cause of his grief, I observed 
yonder a dwelling closed up, and from which no 
smoke* appeared to ascend ! Looking in another di-^ 
rection, I discovered an elevated spot of fresh earth, f 
on which nothing was seen growing; and here I 
found the cause of my grandfather’s grief. No won- 
der he is so grieved ! No wonder he is weeping and 
sobbing, with his eyes cast towards the ground ! — 
Even I cannot help weeping with my grandfather, 
seeing in what a situation he is ! I cannot })roceed 
for grief ! ” 

Here, after having seated himself for about twenty 
minutes, as though deeply afflicted, he again arose, 
and receiving from the principal chief, who was seat- 
ed by his side, a large string of wampum, said: 
“ Grandfather ! Lift up your head and hear what your 
grand-children have to say to you ! These having 
discovered the cause of your grief, it shall be done 
away ! See, grandfather I I level the ground on yon- 
der spot of yellow earth,t and put leaves and brush 
thereon to make it invisible ! I also sow seeds on ftiat 
spot, so that both grass and trees may grow thereon !” 
(Here handing tJie string to the Delaware Chiefs in 
succession, and taking up another, he continued ;) 
“ Grandfather! — ^The seed which I had sown has al- 
ready taken root ; nay, the grass has already covered 
the ground, and the trees are growing!” (Handing 
this string, likewise to the Delaware Chief, and taking 
up a third string of wampum, he added;) “Now, 
my grandfather, tiie cause of your grief being remov- 
ed, let me diy up your tcara ! I wipe them from your, 
eyes! I place your body, which, by the weight of 
grief and a heavy heart, is leaning to one side, in its 
proper posture ! Y our eyes shall be henceforth clear, 
and your ears open as formerly ! The work is now 
finished ! ” Handing this string likewise to the Del- 
aware Chief, he now stepped forward to where the 


* Meaning no person occupying the house, 
t The grave. 
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Chief and his Councillors were seated, and having 
first shaken hands with these, he next did the same 
with all present, the whole embassy following his ex- 
ample. This being done, and all again seated as be- 
fore, the Delaware Chief, Gelelemend,* replied : 

“ Grand-children ! — ^You did not comi5 here in vain ! 
You have performed a good work, in which the 
Great Spirit assisted you ! Your Grandfather make: 
you welcome with him.” 

The meeting, having continued nearly three hours 
then broke up. Ofi the day following, the Chiefs ol 
both nations entered on business relating to their na 
tional concerns, and finally made a mutual covenant 
for tlie continued maintenance of the party and prin- 
ciples of White-Eyes. 

It is honorable to the American Congress that afte 
the decease of their best friend among the Indian{ 
they took measures for the maintenance and educa 
tion of his son. On the journals of that body, under 
date of June 20th, 1785, is the following passage : 

“ Resolved^ That Mr. Morgan [Tamenend, proba 
bly,] be empowered and requested to continue th 
care and direction of George White-Eyes for one 
year, and that the Board of Treasuiy take order for 
the payment of the expenses necessary to carry into 
execution the views of Congress in this respect.” 

The journal of December, 1775, records an inter- 
riew of Congress with the father. 


Commonly called Kill-Buck 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Observations on the character of White-Eyes — P'pes 
coninient on his death — The latter gains and sustainp 
an ascendancy in the Delaware nation — Glickkican. 
Netawatwees and Winffeinund — Subsequent career oc 
Pipe — Joins the British and lights against the Ameri- 
cans — Grand Indian council at Detroit — Pipe’s spirit- 
ed speech on that occasion — Makes charges against 
the Missionaries, but fails to prove them — Remarks ob 
his habits, principles and talents. 


The fact that Ca|)tain Pipe and his associates began to 
gain the ascendancy in the Delaware nation imme- 
diately on the death of his great antagonist, and that 
th(3y afterwards supported it with almost uninterrupt- 
ed success, is alone suBicient to indicate the intluenco 
and character of White- Piyes. Indeed, l*ipe hiriiseJf 
paid to his memoiy the compliment of declaring, 
with a solemn air, that '^the Great Spirit had probablw 
put him out of the way<^ that the nation might be saved. 
That sagacious personage was well aware that nei- 
ther Kill-Ruck, nor Rig-f ’at, nor *Glickkican, nor evei 


The sight of a gun-barrel,* and afterwards baptised by 
the M )ravians, and named Isaac. He was Chief Coun 
cillor and Speaker of the old Sachem, Pakankp:, who rul- 
ed over the Delawares at Kaskaskunk (in Ohio,) and 
was a man of uncommon military and oratorical talent. 
After his own Christianization, he wa.sa highly efficient 
advocate and patron of the Christian party. Having 
thereby, as well as by bis spirit and influence, become 
obnoxious to their enemies during the Revolution, sev- 
eral attempts were made to overawe, bribe and destrov 
him ; but they all failed. At length a considerable par- 
ty was fitted out, in 1781, for the express purpose of tak- 
ing him prisoner. They found him at Salem, but doubt* 
ing whether the old warrior’s pacific principles would as- 
sure their safety, they dared not enter hiS hut. He saw 
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all together, would adequately occupy the station of 
the deceased Chieftain. 

White- Eyes was distinguished as much for his 
milder virtues as for his courage and energy ; and as 
lo his friendly disposition towards the Americans, 
particularly, on which some imputations were indus- 
triously ilirown by his enemies, we could desire no 
better evidence of its sincerity than are still extant 
In that curious document, the Journal of Frederic 
Post,* who, as early as 1758, was sent among the Ohio 
Delawares by the Governor of one of the States, for the 
purpose of inducing them to renounce the French 
alliance, is recorded, the ‘speech’ which Post carried 
back, and the cloGing paragraplis of which were as 
fiiilows : — 

“ Brethren, when you have settled this peace and 
friendship, and finished it well, and you senci the great 
peace-belt to me, 1 will send it to all the nations of my 
aolour ; they will all join to it, and we all will hold it fast. 

“Brethren, when all the nations join to this friend- 
■hip, then the day will begin to shine clear over us. 

■ome of them before long from a window, and instantly 
stepped out, and called to them. * Friends !’ said he, ‘ by 
your manoeuvres 1 conclude you are come for me. If 
so, why do you hesitate ; — Obey your orders ; I am ready 
to submit. You seem to fear old Glickkican. Ah! 
tliere was a time when I would have scorned to submit 
to such cowardly slaves. Bull am no more Glickkican, 
I am Isaac, a believer in the true God, and for his sake 
I will suffer anything, even death.’ Seeing them still 
hesitate, he stepped up lo them with his hands placed 
Upon his back. ‘ There !’ he continued, ‘ you would tie 
me if you dared — tie me, then, and lake me with you — 
I am ready.* They now mustered courage to do as he 
directed. Soon after, Glickkican was murdered, with a 
large number of his Christian countrymen, by a banditti 
•f American ruffians who suspected, or pretended to sub- 

C ict them, of hostile designs. Probably the result was 
ought about by the machinations of his Indian enemies. 

* In Proud’s History of Pennsylvania. 
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Wh«n we hear once more of you, and we join togeth 
er, then the day will be still, and no wind, or storm, 
will come over us, to disturb ns. 

“ Now, Brethren, you know our hearts, and what 
we have to say ; be strong, if you do what we have 
now told you, and in this peace all the nations agree 
to join. Now, Brethren, let the kin^ of England 
know what our mind is as soon as possibly you can.” 

Among the subscribers to this speech appears the 
name of White-Eyes, under the form of the Indian 
term Cochgiiacawkeghton ; nor have we met with 
any proof that he ever from that time wavered for a mo- 
ment in his attachment to the American interest, as 
opposed fii-st to tlie French, and afterwards to the En- 
glish. Post himself^ in 1762, was permitted to build a 
bouse on the banks of the Muskingum, where he had a 
lot of land given him, about a mile distant from the 
village of White- Eyes ; and so, when Hecke welder 
fii*st visited that country, during the same season, lie 
informs us that, * the War-Chief Koguethagechtan,’ 
kindly entertained and supplied him and his party 

About the beginning of the Revolutionary war, when 
some of the Indians were much exasperated by murders 
and trespasses which ceitain civilized ruffians com- 
mitted on the frontiers, an Ohio trader was met and 
massacred in the woods by a party of Senecas, who, 
having in their rage cut up the body and garnished 
the bushes with the remains, raised the scalp-yell and 
marched off in triumjdi. White-Eyes being in the 
vicinity and hearing the yell, instantly commenced a 
search for the body, the remnants of which he col- 
lected and buried. The party returned on the fol- 
lowing day, and observing what had been done, pri- 
vately opened the grave, and scattered the con- 
tents more widely than before. But White- Eyes was 
this time on the watch for them. He repaired to the 
^bt again the moment they left it, succeeded in 
finding every part of the mangled body, and then 
carefully interred it in a grave dug with his own hands, 
where it was at length suffered to repose unmolested. 
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It was about hhe same timt5 when this affair hap- 
pened, that the Chieftain saved the life of one Duncan, 
an American peace-rnesseiiger, whom he had under- 
taken to escort through a section of the wilderness. A 
hostile Shawanee was upon tlie point of discharging his 
musket at Duncan from behind a tree, when White- 
Eyes rushed forward, regartlless of his own peril, 
and compelled the savage to desist. In 1777, Hecke- 
welderhad occasion to avail himselfof a similar kind- 
ness. Rather rashly, as he acknowledges, he that year 
undertook to traverse the forests from the Muskingum 
to Pittsburg, wishing to visit his English friends in that 
quarter. White-Eyes resided at a distance of seven- 
teen miles, but hearing of his intended journey, he im- 
mediately came to see him, accompanied by another 
Chief named Wingemund,* and by several of his 
young men. 

These, he said, his good friend, the Missionary, 
should have as an escort. And moreover he must 
needs go himself : “ He could not sufter me to go,” says 
that gentlemen, “ while the Sandusky warriors were 
out on war-excursions, without a proper escort and 
himself at my side.” And it should be observed, that 
besides the Sandusky savages, there were several other 
tribes who had already engaged on the British side, and 
were spreading death and desolation along the whole 
of the American frontier. The party set out together, 
and reached their destination in safety. An alarm 
occurred only on one occasion, when the scouts dis- 
covered a suspicious track, and rej)ort was made ao 
cordingly. White-Eyes, who was riding before his 
friend, while Wingemund brought up the rear, turned 
about and asked if he felt afraid ? “No !” said the Mis- 
sionary, “ not while you are with me.” “ You are right,” 
quickly rejoined White-Eyes ? “You are right ; no man 
shall harm you, till I am laid prostrate.” “ Nor even 
then,” added Wingemund, “for they must conquer me 
also — ^they must lay us side by side.” Mr. Hecke- 


A noted religious impostor. 
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welder certainly did them but justice In believing that 
both would have redeemed their promises. 

The other Moravians, and the Indian Congreratioa 
under their charge in Ohio, were still more iiiuebted 
to the good Chieftain. Loskiel states,* that in 1774, 
the Christian party had become obnoxious to a major- 
ity of the Pagan Delaware chiefs, and it was several 
times proposed to expel them by force. Hut God 
brought their counsel to nought, he adds, *^and ap- 
pointed for this purpose the first Captain among the 
Delawares^ called IVhite-Eyes^^ who kept the ^iefii 
and council in awe, and would not suffer them to iiijiira 
the Missionaries. Finding his eflbrts still unavailing^ 
he at length went so far as to separate himself wholly 
from his opponents, resolved to renounce power, coun 
try and kindred for the sake of these just and benevo- 
lent men whom he could not bear to see persecuted. 

His firtniiess met with a deserved success. Eveu 
the old Chief Netawatwees, who hod opposed him 
most fiercely, acknowledged the injustice which had 
been done him ; and not only changed his views in re 
gard to the Christians, but published his recantation m 
presence of the whole council. White- Byes then agaiu 
came forward, and repeated a proposal for a national 
regulation to be made — whereby the Christians should 
be specially put under the Delaware protection— 
which had formerly been rejected. It was prompt 
ly agreed to, and the act was passed. The old Chief 
tain expiessed great joy on that occasion ; — ^ 1 am at 
old man,” said he, "and know not how long 1 may live 
1 therefore rejoice, that 1 have been able to make thk 
act. Our children and grand-children will reap the 
benefit of it, — and now 1 am ready to die whenevet 
God pleases.”f 


* History of the Missions of the United Brethren, &c 
London, 1794. 

t He died at Pittsburg in 1776, much lamented by the 
Delawares and many neighboring nations. " This wise 
man/* says Loskiel, spared no pains to conciliate the 
mffectioD of all his neighbors. He sent frequent embae* 
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Loskiel stately that White-Eyes was in his own 
heart convinced of the truth of the gospel ; that this 
was evident in all his speeches in behalf of the Chris- 
tians, during which he was frequently so moved that 
tears prevented his words ; and that he likewise de- 
clared with confidence, that no prosjierity would at- 
tend the Indian affairs, unless they received and be- 
lieved the saving gospel sent them from God, by means 
of the Brethren. Not long before his death he took 
public occasion to repeat the last will and testament 
of Netawalwees, — “ That the Delawares should hear 
the word of God.” He held the hihle and some spel- 
ling-books in his hand, and addressed the Council in a 
strain of the most animated and moving eloquence. 
“ My friends!” he concluded, “Yon have now heard 
the (lying wish of our departed Chief. I will therefore 
gather together my young men, and their children — 
i will kneel down before that Great S}>irit who creat- 
ed them and me — I will pray unto him, that he may 
have mercy upon us, and reveal his will unto us,— 
And as we cannot declare it to those who are yet un- 
born, we will prav unto the Lord our God, to make it 
known to our children and our childrens* children.” 

Still, White-Eyes regarded Christianity more as a civil 
than a religious system. He was a man of enlarged 
political' views, and no less a patriot than a statesman. 
The ends he aimed at were far more his country’s 
than his own. He observed the superiority of the 
white men to the red ; and nearer home, the prosperity 
and happiness of tlie Christian Delawares ; and he con- 
vinced himself thoroughly of the true causes of both. 
He therefore earnestly desired, that his whole nation 
might be civilized, to which result he considered 

sies 
peac 

of great weight, and he declared himself warmly in favor 
of the Christians, and first invited them to settle on tho 
Muskingum. His grandson, nephew, and son and fam- 
ily, also joined them. 


to his Grand Children, admonishing them to keep 
e,and proved m truth a wise Grandfather to them.^ 
IS the Senior Chief of the nation, his opinion was 
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Christianity, as he had seen it taught hy tiic good Mo< 
ravians, the best posibsle promotive, as undoubtedly 
it was. 

But in this noble solicitude for his countrymen, he 
forgot himself. Hence even Loskiel, on mentioning his 
decease, states, with an almost reluctant honesty, that 
“ Captain White-Eyes, who had so often advised other 
Indians, with great earnestness, to believe in the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, hut had alumys postponed joining the 
believers himself on account of being yet entangled in po- 
litical concerns^ was unexpectedly called into eternity 
adding, afiectionately, that the “ Indian Congregation 
to whom he had rendered veiy essential services, was 
much affected at the news of his death, and could 
not but hope, that God our Saviour had received his 
soul in mercy.” Mr. Heckewelder sums up the mat- 
ter by saying — “ His ideas were that unless the In- 
dians changed their mode of living, they would in 
time come to nothing ; and to encourage them towards 
such a change, he told them to take the example oi* 
the Christian Indians, who by their industry had ev- 
ery thing they could wish for.” In a word, there was 
more philiiuthropy and more philosophy in the reli- 
gion of White- Eyes, than there was piety. Hence 
his eloquence, his energy, his strong affection for the 
Missionaries, and his sacritices and services for them 
and for his countrymen. He was a good man, we 
believe, by the force of native conscience, as he w'as 
a great man by the force of native sense ; and though 
to have learned Christianity, in addition to loving 
some of those who professed it, might have made him 
both better and greater than he was, we cannot but 
hope, as it is, with the Christian Delawares, “ that God 
our Saviour has received his soul in mercy.” 

It would give us very sincere pleasure to be able 
to say as much for the Paganism of Captain Pipe, who, 
on the contrary, was opposed to the religion of the 
whites asinveterately asany of the New-England Sa- 
chems of the seventeenth century, and apparently for 
similar reasons. “ The Sachems of the country were 
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jfcnerally set against us,” wrote Mr. Elliot in 1650,*— 
“and counter- work the Lord by keeping off their 
men from praying to God as much as they can : and 
the reason of it is this ; they plainly see that religion 
will make a great change among them, and cut them 
off from their fortner tyranny, &c.” Pipe, too, with 
all his talent, was obnoxious to some very plain stric- 
tures regarding his own morality, and of course had 
no theoretical partiality for lectures upon that subject.! 
He was inimical to White-Eyes, especially, because the 
latter supported the cause of reform ; and rather than 
stand second to him, and at the same time surrender 
his own had habits, he determined at all hazards to 
array a party in opposition. It was both a personal 
and a political movement, the objects being self-de- 
tbnee, in the first place, and in the second, distinction. 

Such being the character of the scheme, it must 
still bo admitted that he exhibited great energy and 
great ingenuity in promoting it. Some of his manceu- 
vres have been noticed ; and after his rival’s decease, 
liis own declarations, particularly, were much more fre- 
quent and fearless, and therefore more effectual than 
they had been before. “ Thus,” says Ileckewelder, 
“ when a young man nfhis tribe, who had received his 
education in Virginui, under the influence of Dr. 
Walker, on his return into the Indian country in 1779, 
spread unfavorable reports of the Virginian people ; 
representing them as exceeding the Indians in vicious 
acts — their beating the negroes so unmercifully, &c. 
&c. Pipe would mockingly enumerate such vicious 
and cruel acts, as the benefits of civilization.” He 
could at the same time, with truth, set forth the pover- 
ty of the United States, in not having even a blanket, 
a shirt, or other article of Indian clothing, to give 
them in exchange for their peltry ; whereas, (said he) 
were it not for the English, we should have to suffer, 

“The LIGHT APPEARING, &c. Loiidon, 1651 . 

t Narrative, p. 286 and passim: “ We were obliged to 
wait for Pipe’s becomingsufficiently sober.” — &-c. 
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and perhaps many of us perish for wain. Pipe ar i 
the Moiiseys, we are told elsewtierc, were those who 
were most dreaded, and the effect of his operations 
was such, but one year after tlie decease of White- 
Eyes in the midst of his triumphs, that in I7S1, the 
Peace-Chiefs liad for their own safety to witlidniw 
themselves from their several nations, and lake refuge 
at Pitttsburg. 

In regard to the persona] habits of Pipe*, it fiiay b»? 
doing him, as well as several other Indians of some 
distinction, no more than justice, to allude in extenu- 
ation to the well known nature of the temptations to 
which they have sornetim s been exposed, and es[)e- 
cially on the frontiers, during war, and the exciunnent 
of an atteirijit by one civilized party to engage their 
services against another. The peculiar physical cir- 
cumstances which, together with the character of their 
education, go to diminish their power of self-control, 
need not be enlarged on. It is sufficient to say, that 
it would be a task more easy than gratifying to prove, 
that their misfortune in this particular has only follow- 
ed after the fault of their civilized neighbors. “ Who 
are you, my friend ?” sjiid a gentleman in Pipe’s time 
to an Indian at Pittsburg, who was not so much in- 
toxicated as not to be ashamed of his situation. “My 
name is Black-fish,” he replied ; “ At home I am a 
clever fellow — //ere, I am a hog.”* 


* Mr. Hecke welder’s anecdote of the Indian who came 
into Bethlehem (Penn ) to dispose of his peltry, throws 
light on a great source cf the evil not alluded to im 
the text, and the effects of which, among the Wester® 
tribes to this day are beyond calculation. “ Well Thom- 
as,” said a trader to him, “I believe you have turned Mora- 
vian.” “ Moravian !” answered the Indian, “ what makes 
you think so — “ Because,” replied the other, “ you 
used to come to us, to sell your skins and peltry, and now 
you trade them away to the Moravians.” So !” rejoin- 
ed the Indian, “ now I understand you we!!, and I know 
what you mean to say. Now hear me.— See, my friend \ 
when I come to this place with my skins and peltry ts 
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But we are Act under the disagreeable necessity of 
apologising for every thing we relate of Captain 
Pipe. He gave many evidences of a natiiial honor 
and hninanity, even amid the bloodiest scenes of the 
Revolution, and contrary to the dictation of those 
who were qualified, b}' every thing but feelings, to un- 
derstand his duty better than himself. Under strong 
axcitemeni he attached himself to the British interest, 
and towards the close of the war seal ping- parties went 
•ut from his settlement. He was also prejiidic<?d 
against the Christian Indians, and molested them much. 
But none of these things were done in his cooler mo 
Bients ; and what is more creditable to liim, there ii» 
good reason to believe that he repented of all. The 
avidence of this fact appeal's in a transaction which 
look place at Detroit in November, 1781, with the par- 
ticulars of which, us furnished by Loskiel and others, 
we shall conclude this narrative. 

On the occasion referred to, a grand Indian Conn- 
til was convened at Detroit, at which were present 
large numbers of various tribes, including Captain 
Pipe’s Wolf warriors, who had just returned from a 
Bf^alpitig expedition. Four of the Moravian Mis- 
■ionaries were also there, having been summoned to 
attend, at the suggestion of Pipe and others, for the pur- 
pose of deciding ujion several charges alleged against 
them. Tlio ball was filled with the concourse, the 
tribes being separately seated all around it, on the right 
and left hand of the Commandant, wifilo the Dela- 
wares, with Pipe and his Councillors at their hea<i, 
were directly in from. A war-chief of each of the 


trade^ the people are kind ; they give me plenty of good 
victuals to eat, and pay me in money, or whatever 1 
want, and no one says a word to me about drinking 
wim — neither do I ask for it ! When 1 come to your place 
with my peltry, all call to me : ‘ Come, Thomas! here’s 
rum, drink heartily, drink! it will not hurt you.* All 
this is done for the purpose of cheating me. When you 
have obtained from me all you want, you call me a 
i^runken dog, and kirk me out of the roooi.** 

11— 10 
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two divisions of Indians, held a stick liis hand, ol 
three or four feet in len^h, strung with scalps which 
they had taken in their last foray on the American 
frontier. 

Tlie Council was opened by the Commandant’s sig- 
nifying to Captain Pipe, that he might make his re- 
port, when the latter rose th>m his seat, holding a 
stick in his left hand : 

“ Father !” — he began ; and here he paused, tiinied 
round to the audience with a most sarcastic look, and 
then proceeded in a lower tone, as addressing iheniy — 
“ I have said father , though indeed I do not know 
why I should call him so — I have never known any 
lather but the French — I have considered the English 
only as brothers. But as this name is imposed upon 
us, 1 shall make use of it and say — 

“ Father” — fixing his eyes again on the Comman- 
dant.— Some time ago you pul a war-hatchet into 
my hands, saying, ‘ take this weapon and try it on the 
lieads of my enemies, the Long-Knives, and let me 
know afterwards if it was sharp and good.’ 

“ Fath(?r ! — At the lime when you gave me this 
weapon, I had neither cause nor wish to go to war 
against a foe who had done me no injury. But you 
say you are my father — and call me your child — and 
in obedience to you I received the hatchet. I knew 
that if I did not obey you, you would withhold from 
me* the necessaries of life, whicli I could procure no- 
where but iiere. 

‘‘Father! You may perhaps think me a fool, for 
risking my life at your bidding — and that in a cause 
in which I have no prospect of gaining any thing. For 
it is your cause, and not mine — ^you have raised a 
quarrel among yourselves — and you ought to fight It 
out — It is your concern to fight the Long-Knives— 
You should not compel your children, the Indians, to 
expose themselves to danger for your sake. 

“Father! — JMany lives have already been lost on 


Meaning his tribe 
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your accown/-~The tribes have suffered, and been 
weakened — Children have lost parents and brothers— 
Wives have lost husbands — It is not known how 
many more may perish before your war will be at an 
end. 

“ Father ! — I have said, you may perha}>s think me 
a fool, for thus thouglulessly rushing on your enemy ! 
Do not believe this, Father : Think not that I want 
sense to convince me, that although you now pretend 
to keep up a perpetual enmity to the Long-Knives, 
you may, before long, conclude a peace with them. 

“Father ! You say you love your children, the In- 
dians. — This you have often told them ; and indeed 
it is your interest to say so to them, that you may have 
them at your service. 

“ liut, Father ! Who of us can believe that you can 
love a people of a different colour from your own, 
bettor than those who have a ’.vhite skin, like your- 
selves ? 

“ Father I Pay attention to what I am going to say. 
While you, Father, are setting me * on your enemy, 
much in the same manner as a hunter sots his dog 
on the game ; while I am in the act of rushing on 
that enemy of youre, with the bloody destructive 
weapon you gave me, I may, perchance, happen to 
look back to th3 plate from whence you started me, 
and what shall i see ^ Perhaps, I may see my fiither 
shaking hands mih :he Long-Knives ; yes, witli those 
very people he viow calls his enemies. I may then 
see him laugh at in> folly for liaving obeyed his or- 
ders ; and yet I am now risking my life at his com- 
mand ! — Father ! keep what I have said in remem- 
brance, 

“ Now, Father ! here is what has been done with the 
hatchet you gave me,” [handing the stick with the 
i^alps on it.] “ I have done with the hatchet what you 
t>rdered me to do, and found i||^harp. Nevertheless. 

* Meaning his nation. 

TI— .M 
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I did not do all that I might iiave don^. No, I did 
not. My heait failed within me. 1 felt compassion 
for your enemy. Innocence* had no part in your 
quarrels ; therefore 1 distinguished — I spared. 1 took 
some live flesh, f which, while 1 was bringing to you, 
I spied one of your large canoes, on w'liich 1 put it 
for you. In a few days you will receive this flesh, 
and find that the skin is of the same color with your 
own. 

“Father! I liope you will not destroy what I have 
saved. You, Father, have the means of preserving 
that which would perish with us from want The 
warrior is poor, and his cabin is always empty ; but 
your house. Father, is always full.” 

During the delivery of this harangue, which is said 
to have produced a great effect on all present, and 
especially on those who understood the language in 
which it was spoken, the Orator two ot three times 
advanced so fur towards the Cottunandant, in the 
heat of his excitement, that one of the officers 
present thought t>»^per to interfere and request 
him to move back. The other war-chiefs now 
made their speeches, and then the Commandant 
(an honorable and humane man, notwithstanding the 
Orator's strictures on his Father ^) — called upon hint 
to substantiate his charges against the Missiona- 
ries. Pipe, who was still standing, was unwilling t# 
make the attempt, but felt embarrassed. He began 
to shifl and sImtHe, (says Loskiel,) ahd bending to- 
wards his Councillors, asked them what he should say. 
They all hung their heads, and were silent. Sud- 
denly, recollecting himself and rising up, he addressed 
the Commandant. “I said before that some suck 
thing might have happened, but now I will tell you 
the plain truth. The Missionaries are innocent. What 
they have done, they were compelled to do. [alluding 
to their having interpreted letters which the Dela- 
ware Chief received from Pittsburg, &c,] We were 

• Meanirijf wofMfMi and rhildron. I Prisonern 
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to blame — We forced them to it, when they refused.” 
\fter some farther conversation the Commandant 
ieclared the Missionaries to be acquitted of all the 
accusations brought against them. 

Pipe expressed his satisfaction at the result, and 
on returning from the council-house, he asked some 
of the Delaware Chieftains who were present how 
they liked what he said. He observed, that he 
knew it was true, and added ; “ I never wished your 
teachers any harm, knowing that they love the In- 
dians; but I have all along been imposed on, and im- 
portuned to do what I did by those who do not love 
them ; and now, when these were to speak, they 
hung their heads, leaving me to extricate myself, 
after telling our Father things they had dictated and 
persuaded me to tell him.” This declaration has de- 
cidedly the air of candour and truth ; and the Cap- 
tain’s subsequent conduct was much more in accord- 
ance with the spirit of it than it had been before. He 
did not however distinguish himself particularly after 
the close of the war, and even the time of his' death 
has not come within our knowledge, although we 
have reason to believe that he was living, and able 
to visit the City of Washitigton. as late as 1817. 
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CHAPTER X. 

State of several Southern tribes during the last cen- 
tury — The English send deputies to the Cherokess^ in 
1756-“Their lives threatened, and saved by Attakul- 
LAKULLA — Account of that Chieftain and his princi- 
ples — The party opposed to him headed by Occonos- 
TOTA — War with the Colonies in 1750 and two years 
following — Anecdotes of both these Chiefs — S aloueh, 
FiETOEjand others — Several battles — Peace concluded 
— Attakullakulla visits Charleston — His subsequent 
career, and that of Occonostota — Remarks on their 
character. 

Cotemporary with the individuals who have just 
^een mentioned, were a number of noted chieftains 
tmong the more Southern tribes. Of them we may 
take this occasion to say, that the Chickasaws gener- 
ally affected the English interest; and the Creeks, 
the French ; — so that the friendship or the hostility of 
Great-Mortar, the Standing-Turkey, the Wolf- 
King, and the other leading men among the latter 
tribe was nearly neutralized, as regarded the several 
civilized parties, by the counteraction of the former. 

The Cherokees had been friendly to the English 
ever since the treaty of 1730 ; but, owing partly to the 
influence of the Mortar, and partly to the direct exer- 
tions of the French, they had now become wavering 
and divided in sentiment. In 1756, deputies were 
sent among them, to secure their aid against the 
French. A council was convened, and was likely to 
terminate favorably, when tidings suddenly came that 
a party of Cherokees, who had visited the French on 
the Ohio, were massacred by some of the Virginians 
on their return hd'me. The Council was in an uproar, 
as much as an Indian Council could be, — the gravest 
political assembly on earth, — at once. Many cried 
aloud that vengeance should be taken on the persons 
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of the Deputies ; and it was not without a great exer 
tion of influence, that they were at length rescued by 
Attaxullakulla, or the Little-Carpenter. 

This is the earliest appearance of that renowned 
Chieflain in history, though he is said to have been 
already famous both among the Cherokees and the 
English, especially for his magnanimity, wisdom, and 
moderation. Nor has there ever been, upon the conti- 
nent, a more faithful or useful friend to the English 
cause. We cannot better illustrate his career or his 
character than by comparing both with those of White- 
Eyes ; and indeed, some of the incidents related of 
iimt chief, independently of other circumstances, 
make it highly probable, that a diplomatic and person- 
al good understanding was constantly maintained be- 
tween them. 

Like Wiiite-Eyes, too, Attakiillakulla was opposed 
by a war-party, the chief difference being that it was 
less formally organized, and that it generally operated 
in favor of the French. At the head of it was Oc- 
CONOSTOTA, or the Great-Warrior, a man whose 
extraordinary prowess procured him his title, and 
whose memory is to this day warmly cherished among 
his countrymen. Pui’suing our comparison, he should 
remind us of Pipe ; but the suggestion does him in- 
justice. He was not only for war, but a warrior — ^in 
truth, a ^ great warrior.’ He fought, and bled, and 
led on, where the other appeared only in that capaci- 
ty of bear-hunter with dogs, which White-Eyes im- 
puted to him. He was sincere to enthusiasm in his 
principles, and frank and fearless almost to fool-hardi- 
ness in professing and pursuing them. He had as 
much talent as Pipe, and far more virtue. 

“ Oucannostota,” says a respectable authority of a 
date a little subsequent to that just mentioned, “ is re- 
turned again from the French, fbrt with powder and 
ball, accompanied with some Frenchmen— how many 
[ cannot learn.” And again, soon afterwards, — “Since 
Oucannostota returned from the French with the 
goods and ammunition, and has 1: ad those assurances 
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Ipom the Creeks, he says, “ What nation, or what peo- 
ple am I afraid of? I do not fear all the forces which 
the great King (Jeorge can send against me among 
these mountains.”* And yet the Great-Warrior was 
not rash, as we shall soon learn from the sequel. 

A strong excitement followed the provocation al- 
ready mentioned ; and although the elder part of the 
nation i*emained calm, and Attakullukulluand Occon- 
nostota were both against instant war, the French emis- 
saries wrought so effectually on the younger warriors, 
that parties of them took the field, and the English 
frontiers became the scene of a horrid series of de- 
vastation and massacre. The Governor of South 
Carolina prepared for active hostilities, and the mi- 
litia of the whole Province were summoned to meet 
at Congarees. 

But no sooner did the Cherokees hear of this move- 
ment than they sent thirty-two of their chief men, 
among whom was the Great- Wairior, to settle all dif- 
ferences at Charleston. A conference ensued, the 
burthen of which however was assumed by the Gov- 
ernor alone ; for when, — after he hud made a long 
speech of accusations, and concluded with saying 
that the Deputies must follow his troops, or he would 
not be answerable for their safety, — Occonnostota 
gravely rose to reply, the Governor interrupted him and 
forbade him to proceed. He was determined that 
nothing should prevent his military expedition ; and 
at ail events “he would hear no talk in vindication of 
the Orator’s countrymen, nor any proposals with re- 
gard to peace.”t 

The Great- Warrior was indignant, and his com- 
panions were still more so than himself. It must be 
allowed, that the Governor’s deportment on this occa- 
sion, independently of his treatment of the Deputies 
out of Council, was in the highest degree insulting. 
The Warrior felt it the more keenly, tecause he hM 


We re'er to Charleston, (S. C.) papers. ' 
1 Ramsay’s History of South Carolina. 
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oewi appointed to speak, and had prepared himself. 
The Cherokees were conscious, too, that the English 
had originally occasioned the war. The sacred respect 
attached in their view, — as it is in that of the Indians 
quite generally even now, — to the dignity of their or- 
ators, may be gathered from the well -authenticated 
anecdote of the Virginian Chieftain who was rashly 
interrupted in a Conference with the English by one 
of his own subjects. He split the otiender’s head 
with a tomahawk at a single blow, and then calmly 
proceeded with his speech.* 

The Deputies were detained several days, at the end 
of wliich they accompanied the Governor and his 
troops to Congarees, where were collected fourteen 
hundred men. Accompanied, we say, — but not free- 
ly : they were even made prisoners, to prevent their 
escaping, (as two had already done,) and a Captain’s 
guard wiis set over them. No longer, says the histo- 
rian, could they conceal their resentment ; sullen and 
gloomy countenances showed that they were stung 
to the heart. To make the matter worse, on reaching 
Fort Prince-George, on the borders of their own ter- 
ritory, they were all confined in a miserable hut, 
scarcely sufficient to accommodate a tenth part of 
their number. 

But the troops becoming discontented and mutinous, 
the Governor dared not advance any farther against the 
enemy. He therefore sent for Attakullakulla, as be 
ing “esteemed the wisest man in the nation, and the 
most steady friend to the Eiiglish.”t The summons 
was promptly obeyed, and a conference look place on 
the 17th of December, (1759.) The Governor made 
a long speech as before, to the effect that the Great 
Kino would not suffer his people to be destroyed 
without satisfaction ; that he was determined to have 
it ; and that twenty- four Cherokee murderers, whom 
he named, must be given up In the outset, for which 


Beverly. 


t Rambay. 
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he would gmciously allow the term of tweiity-fbm 
hours. 

The Little-Carpenter veiy calmly replied : — ^He re- 
membered the treaties alluded to by the Governor, 
because he had helped to make them. He owned the 
good conduct of South Carolina, as also alleged, but 
complained of Virginia, as having caused the present 
misunderstanding. He could not forbear adding, that 
the Governor did not treat all the tribes alike, any 
more than all the whites treated the Cherokees alike ; he 
remembered that, when several Carolinians were kil- 
led a few yeai*s before by the Choctaws, satisfaction 
was neither demanded nor given. Finally, he desir- 
ed the release of some of the Deputies, that they might 
assist him in endeavoring to procure the performance 
of the Governor’s terms, though he was by no means 
confident that they either would or could be complied 
with. 

Agreeably to this suggestion, the Governor released 
the Great- Warrior, together with Fiftoe and Sa- 
LOCEH, the Chief-Men of the towns of Keowee and 
Estatoe. The latter, on the day ensuing, surren- 
dered two Indians, who were immediately put in 
irons. But all the Cherokees in the vicinity now fled, 
through fear of the same fate, and it became impossi- 
ble to ccinplete the required number. Attakullakulla 
abruptly commenced his return home in despair ; but 
the moment the Governor ascertained his departure, 
messengei’s were sent to induce him to turn back. 
The good Chief again obeyed the summons. A trea 
ty was negotiated, the result of which was that twen 
ty-six of the deputies were detained “ until as many 
of the murderers should be given up,” nominally by 
their free consent, but in fact by force. One more 
Indian was surrendered, making three in all, and al. 
three soon after died in confinement at Charleston. 
The small-pox breaking out in the army about the 
same time, the troops dispersed in disorder, — the ex- 
pedition having already cost the province £25,000, — 
and the Governor returned *in triumph’ to his capital 
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But the rejoicings on account of the peace were 
scarcely over, when news arrived that the Cherokees 
had killed fourteen whites within a mile of Fort 
George. The Commandant at that station, Captain 
Coytmore, bad become peculiarly odious to the In- 
dians, and the continued imprisonment of the Depu- 
ties, above all, incensed them beyond endurance. From 
this moment, indeed, Occonostota was the fierce enemy 
of the Province ; and he resolved, much as he despis- 
ed treachery, to avail himself of the first opportunity 
of revenge. With a strong party, he surrounded 
Fort George, and kept the garrison confined ; but 
hnding that no impression could be made on the 
works, he resorted to stratagem. 

He placed a party of savages in a dark thicket by 
the river-side, and then sent an Indian woman, whom 
he knew to be always welcome at the fort, to inform 
the Commander that he had something of conse- 
quence to communicate and would be ^ad to speak 
with him near the water. Coytmore imprudently 
consented, and without any suspicions of danger walk- 
ed down towards the river, accompanied by Lieuten- 
ants Bell and Foster. Occonostota, appearing 
upon the opposite side, told him he was going to 
Charleston, to procure a release of the prisoners, and 
would be glad to have white men accompany him as a 
safeguard. To cover his dark design he had a bridle 
in his hand, and added he would go and hunt for a 
horse. Coytmore replied that he should have a guard, 
and wished he might find a horse, as the Journey was 
very long. Upon this, the Indian, turning about, 
swung the bridle thrice round his head as a signal to 
the savages placed in ambush, who instantly fired on 
the officers, shot the Captain dead, and wounded his 
two companions. Orders wrere ^ven to put the hos- 
tages in irons, to prevent any mrther danger from 
them, which, while the soldiers were attempting tp 
execut^ the Indians stabbed one and wounded two 
nore oi them. The garrison then fell on the unfo» 
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tunate hostages, and butchered all of them in a man- 
ner too shocking to relate. 

There were few men in the Cherokee nation that 
did not lose a friend or relative by this massacre, 
and therefore with one voice all immediately declared 
for war. The leaders in every town seized the hatch- 
et ; “ the spirits of their murdered brothers were ho- 
vering around them and culling out for vengeance on 
their enemies.” Large parties of warriors took the 
held. Burning with impatience to imbrue theii 
hands in the blood of their enemies, they rushed 
down among innocent and defenceless families on the 
frontiers of Carolina ; and there men, women and chil- 
dren, without distinction, fell a sacrifice to their mer- 
ciless fury. Such as fled to the woods and escaped 
the scalping-knife, perished with hunger ; and those 
whom they made prisoners were carried into the wil- 
derness, where they suffered inexpressible hardships. 
Every day brought fresh accounts of their ravages 
and murders. 

Great alarm prevailed throughout the Province, and 
corresponding efforts were made for defence. Seven 
troops of rangers were raised to protect the frontiers. 
Application was made to Virginia and North Caroli- 
na for aid ; as also to General Amherst, Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the British forces in America, who 
immediately despatched twelve companies to the the 
atre of hostilities. The various detachments muster- 
ed at Congarees in May, 1760, and the campaign be- 
gan with a rapid invasion of the Cherokee territory. 
Considerable ravages were speedily made, including 
the destruction of Estatoe and Keowee, (the latter 
of which contained two hundred houses,) and the 
army then marched to relieve Fort George. 

And now the war grew fervid, Saloueh and Fif- 
toe had sworn vengeance over the ashes of their 
homes, and the soul of the Great-Warrior was hot 
within him. The invaders were siiflered to pursue 
their hazards is and diflicult march, through dark 
thickets and d sep defiles, and over mountains, riven 
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and swamps, till they came within five miles of 
Etchoe. Ilere was a low valley, covered so thick with 
hushes that the soldiers could scarcely see three yards 
before them. The army was obliged to pass through 
k, and that in such a manner as to permit but few of 
the troops to act together. An officer was ordered to 
advance, and scour the thicket with a company of 
rangers. He obeyed, but a sudden discharge from 
unseen fire-arms laid him dead on the spot, with sev- 
eral of his soldiers. The light-infantry and grena- 
diers now cliarged their enemy, — a heavy fire com- 
menced on both sides, — and the woods around rang 
with the warrior’s whoop, the shouts of the soldiery, 
and the cries of the dying. The action lusted more 
than an hour, — the English losing about twenty men 
killed and eighty wounded, — when the Indians slow- 
ly retreated and disappeared, carrying off the bodies 
•f their slain. “ Upon viewing the ground,” (says our 
historian,) “ all were astonished to see with what judg- 
ment they had chosen it. Scarcely could the most 
experienced officer have fixed upon a spot more ad- 
vantageous for attacking an enemy.” Orders were 
immediately given for an expeditious retreat. 

Thus Occonnostota succeeded in the held. But his 
heart still thirsted for blood, and he found means to 
gratify his revenge in another quarter. Fort Loudon, 
(built, like Fort George, on the frontier,) with a gar- 
rison of twenty men, was surrounded by the enrag- 
ed enemy, and reduced to the extremities of famine 
Under these circu instances Captain Stuart, a gentleman 
well known to the Cherokees during a long official and 
private intercourse with them, obtained leave to go to 
Clioteh, the town of the Great- Warrior, — who was 
sometimes called ^Prince of Choteh.’ A capitulation 
was agreed upon with him. The arms of the garrison 
were surrendered on the faith of it ; and they march 
ed out, on their way towards Fort George, under the 
escort of an Indian detachment headed hy the Prince 
bimself. Having gone fifteen miles, they encamped 
night near an Indian town. All the escort left 
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them, but still they remained unmolested. At len^Uk, 
about day-break, a guard came running in with inteJ 
ligence tnat the woods and bushes around them were 
full of hideously painted savages, who had already 
enclosed them. In a moment after, the enemy 
rushed upon them, and fired, and thirty of their num- 
ber fell dead. The residue either fled or were cap- 
tured ; and the latter, including Stuart, were pinioned 
and sent back to Fort Loudon. 

And now Attakullakulla came forward. He had 
taken no part in the war, on either side ; but StuaH 
had been his best friend in former times, and he could 
not think of seeing him a prisoner and in peril of his 
life. He hastened to the fort, and purchased him of 
jiis Indian master, giving his rifle, clothes, and all he 
could command as a ransom ; and then took him 
into his own family, and shared with him the provis- 
ions which his table afforded. 

Occonostota, meanwhile, had formed the design of 
attacking Fort George, and sent messengers throughout 
the Cherokee country to collect his warriors for that 
purpose. At this juncture, a quantity of ammunition 
was found in Fort Loudon (where the English cap-* 
tives were still confined J which the garrison had bu- 
ried before leaving it. Tne discovery had nearly cost 
Stuart his life, but his protector again rescued him. 
The Indians, indeed, found occasion for his services. 
At a great Council held at Choteh, whither he was 
carried, the warrior told him they had resolved to 
march against Fort George with a quantity of Eng- 
lish cannon, to be managed by men under his (Stu- 
art’s) command, and they wished liim previously to 
write lettei*s for them to the Commandant, demand- 
ing a surrender. If he refused, they intended to burn 
iiis companions, one by one, before his face. 

Captain Stuart was now really uneasy in his situ- 
ation, and he determined from this moment to make* 
his escape or perish in the attempt. He private- 
ly communicated his feelings to Attakullakulla, and 
appealed to his magnanimity. old Warrior took 
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him by the hand. “ Be calm,” said he, “ bo calm, my 
BOii ; I am your friend — ^trust me.” He went forward, 
and claimed the Englisliman for his prisoner; and 
then gave out word among his countrymen, that he 
intended to ‘go a-hunting,’ for a few days, and to take 
his Englishman with him. 

They set out together, accompanied by the war- 
rior’s wife, his brother, and two others. For provis- 
ions they depended on what they might kill by the 
way. The distance to the frontier settlements was 
great, and the utmost expedition necessary to prevent 
any surprise from Indians pursuing them. They 
travelled nine days and nights through a dreary wil- 
derness, shaping their course for Virginia, by the light 
and guidance of the heavenly bodies. On the tenth 
they arrived at the banks of Holstein river ; where 
they fortunately fell in with a party of three thousand 
men, sent out by Colonel Bird for the relief of such 
soldiers as might make their escape that way from Fort 
Loudon. 

Here theChieflain was content to relinquish his 
charge. He bade his friend farewell, and, as com- 
posedly as if the whole transaction wt3re a matter of 
course, turned back into the wilderness, and retraced 
his long and wearisome journey. 

Such was the issue of the first campaign. The 
spring of 1761 opened with new efforts on the part 
of Carolina. A new provincial regiment was raised ; 
fresh reinforcements of regulars arrived from the 
north ; and numbers of the Chickasaw and Catawba 
Indians were induced to give their assistance — so that, 
on the 27th of May, an army of two thousand six 
hundred men mustered at Fort George. 

Latinac, a French officer, was at this time among 
the Cherokees, and he proved an indefatigable insti- 
gator to mischief. He persuaded them, that the En- 
glish would be satisfied with nothing less than to ex- 
terminate them, man, woman, and child, from the 
face of the earth. He gave them arms, too, and 
urged them to war. At a grand meeting of the na^ 
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tioo. he brandished his hatcliet, and, striking it fun- 
ously into a log of wood, cried out — Who is the ma» 
that will take this up for the King of France? Where 
is he? Let him come forth I” Saloueh, the young War- 
rior of Estatoe, instantly leaped forward, laid hold of 
it, and cried out — “I will take it up. I am for war 
The spirits of the slain call upon us ; I will avenga 
them ; and who will not ? he is no bettor than a wo- 
man that refuses to follow me.’* Many a fierce look, 
and many a lifted tomahawk answered the appeal of 
the Orator, and again did the war-torrent rnslj dowa 
upon the frontiers. 

The Great- Warrior too, more a general, and not leap 
a soldier, was again ready for his enemy. They com- 
menced their march into the interior on the 7th of 
June, and advanced unmolested as far as the well re- 
membered battle-ground of the year previous: but 
there, the Indian scouts in front observed a large body 
of Cherokees posted upon a hill on the right flank of 
the army. Immediately the savages, rushing down, 
began to fire on the advanced guard, which being 
supported repulsed them ; but they recovered their 
heights. Colonel Grant ordered a party to march up 
the hills, and drive the enemy from them. The en- 
gagement became gtuieral, and was fought on both 
sides with great bravery. The situation of the troopi 
was in several respects deplorable — fatigued in a te- 
dious march in rainy weather — surrounded with 
woods so that they could not discern the enemy — 
galled by the scattering fire of savages who when 
pressed always fell back, hut rairuMl again and u^uin. 
No sooner was any advantage gained over them in 
one quarter than they appeared in another. While 
the attention of the Commander was occupied in driv- 
ing the enemy from their lurking-place on the river’s 
side, his rear was attacked, and so vigorous an cfTort 
made for the flour and cattle, that he was obli^d to or- 
der a party hack to the relief of the rear-guard. From 
eight o’clock in the morning until eleven, thesavagen 
continued to keep up an irregidar and incessant fire. 
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sometimes one place and sometimee from another, 

while the woods resounded with hideous ww^whoops 
ii^uently repeated, but indifferent directions* At 
lenra the Cherokees gave wi^ and were pursued. 

Such is the account of this famous engagement giv- 
en by histoiy. The English lost between fifty and 
sixty killed and wounded. The loss of the Chero- 
kees was uncertain, as that of an Indian army always 
is, — they carried off the slain. 

And now commenced a scene of devastation scarce- 
ly parallelled in the annals of the continent For 
thirty days, the English army employed themselves 
in burning and ravaging the country and settlements 
of the enemy. “ Heaven hag bleat says a letter- 
writer from the camp, under date of July 10th,* “ with 
the greatest success ; we have finished our business as 
completely as the most sanguine of us could have 
wished. All their towns, fifteen in number, beside 
many little villages and scattered houses, have been 
burnt i ' upwards of fourteen hundred acres ^ of com, 
acdor(yng to a moderate computation, entirely de- 
stroye^K and near five thousand Cherokees, men, wo- 
men aST children, driven to the mountains to starve 
— ^theiroDly sustenance for some time past being horse- 
flesh.”* 

The result of these measures was decisive. A great 
part of the Cherokee nation became desirous of pro- 
curinJS peace upon any terms; and the army had 
no sodner reached Fort George, than a deputetion of 
about twenty chiefs visited the camp, neither the 
Great-Warrior nor his staunch aid-de-camp, Salouel^ 
was among them ; but the Man-Killer came, ana 
the Raven, and Old Cesar of Hy wassib, and at the 
head of all the Little Carpenter himself. 

of August they waited upon Colonel 
had prepared a bower for their receptmn. 
themselves in'gra^re array, the Little- 
br Was asked j if he bad come to sue for peace, 
lered in the affirmativil^- Have you nuthor- 


- ^ C/tiy Heston Pa&‘i of 1761. 
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ity fiDDi the whole nation demanded the Colonel 
to which all the chleft repHed that they would confirm 
whatever the Carpenter should agree to. The latter 
then delivered bis talk.- 

**' You live at the water-side,** said be, <<and are in 
light We are In darkness ; but hope ail will yet be 
c^. 1 have been constantly going about doing 
good, and though 1 am fired, yet 1 am come to see 
what can be done for my people, who are in great dist 
tress.** Here he produced the strings of wampum he 
had received from the difiTerent towns, denoting their 
earnest deare of peace, and added , — ^ As to what has 
happened, I believe It has been ordered by our Fathei .^ 
above. We are of a difierent color* from the wbitat 
people. Tbev are superior to us. But one God i " 
father of us all, and we hope what is past will be fo; 
gotten. €k>d Almighty made all people. There 
not a day but some are coming into, and others going 
out of the world. The Great King told me the patn 
should never be crooked, but open for every one to " 
pass and repass. As we all live in one land, 1 hope; 
we shall all love as one people.” < 

This account is taken partly firom news-papei^f tb<| 
period under conaderafion. Ramsay only addi, thatl 
peace was formally ratified ; and that the ancient fHend«? 
ship of the parties being renewed, both expresi^ 
their hope that it would last as long as the sun miMt 
shine and the riversran.^ Some little difficulty 

Ee^entioned to the credit of L^e-Carpen^ji 
He consented to every requisition excepting ^^t 
which demanded the surrender of four Uhe^!^ 
to be put to death in front of the camp. This he 
would not promise. The Colonel gave him a day Co 
think of iq but he sfil! refused. Finally^ it Ivas 
thought advisable to refer him to the Goveifid|^^ 
he tmdertook a journey to Charieeton, sev^nr^ 
dred miles distant, for me express purpose of J 
riiig a ndfigafion of the trea^ of peace in ^ . 
the single obnoxiotis provision. 
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His perseTerence and firmness were rewarded as 
they desenred. This day,” says a Charleston pa- 
per of September 23d, " Attakullakulia had his fast 
public audience, when he signed the treaty of peace, 
and received an authenticated copy under the great 
seal. « * * * Heeame^^ requested thai 

Captain John Stuart might he made Chief White-Man 

S indian A^nt] in their nation. He said, ^all the In- 
liana love him ; and there would never be any unea- 
siness if be were there.^ This faithful Indian aAer 
wards dined with his Honor the Governor, and to- 
morrow sets out for his own country. He has receiv 
ed several presents as a mark of the regard this gov- 
ernment has for him.” 

Thus ended the Cherokee war. That its conduct 
did no discredit to the talents of the Great-Warrior, 
we need not argue. As to the principles upon which 
it was fought, we may content ourselves with the 
comment of an impartim historian . “ In the review of 
the whole,” says Ramsav, there is much to blame, and 
mora to regret. The Cherokees were the first aggres- 
sors by talung horses 0*001 the Virginians ; but by kil- 
ling them for that otfence the balance of injury was 
on their ride. Then treachery begat treachery, and 
murder produced murder. The lives of those men 
who came originally as messengers of peace, though 
afterwards retained as hostages, were barbarously 
taken away without any fault of tbeii^ other thAn, 
their obeying the laivs of nature in resisting a military, 
onier for putting their persons in irons. A deadlv ha*, 
tred and a desoiatiug war was the consequence.” ^ 
We do not meet with frequent mention of either Qt 
the Chieftains named in this chapter, after the capa- 
paign of 1761. They fought ag^nst the neighhi^- 
ing tribesoccasionally,hut with the English they nm* 
served a firm peace of at least fifteen yeai]s. , 
character of the contest, between^ England 
CojLonies appean to have confhsea theiniriGntd:<^ljiei^^ 
embanaament was not at aU relieved b:i^ 
efibrts made to instigate them to hostilifies|i|E^n^ the 
IL— N 
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latter* The remilt was a dirinon of ofiinioiii and u divet* 
sityof practice, asinthecoseof th^ Northern neigh- 
bo^ A part of the nation took up arms for the Eng- 
iish,-— probably the youn^r warriors but the whole 
were compelm to suffer in consequence. A powerful 
army from South Carolina invaded their territoir, and 
after a severe struggle, peace was once more enforced 
at the point of the bayonet. 

It is doubtful whether the Great*Warrior was living 
at this period, for his name does not appear in the his- 
tory or the conflict or the treaty. Little-Carpen- 
ter still survived, but, as usual, took no part in the war. 
Indeed he must now have been nearly disabled from 
vei^ active service by his advanced a^, — as well as 
disinclined for better reasons,*— for he is believed to 
have been one of the seven Cherokees who virited 
England and were Introduced to George II, as early 
as 1730. But this cannot be aflinned with certainty. 

We shall close our imperfect sketch of this wise 
and worthy Chieftain, with the characteristic account 
of an interview with him, given by Bertram, author , 
of the weU-known Southern Travels. It occurred^; 
early in the Revolution : — f 

" Soon after crossing this large branch of the Ta 
nase, [in Up^r Georgia,] 1 observed, descending 
bel|mt8 at a Stance, a company of seven Indian^hll 
wen mounted on horsebacx. They came rapply 
forward. On their nearer approach I observ^ a 
Chief at the head of the caravan, and apprehet^ng 
him to be the Little Carpenter, Emperor or €^nd 
Chief of the Cherokees, as they came up I turned off 
from the path to make w'ay, in token of respect. ; :The 
compliment was accepted, and returned, for his |{igh« 
ness, with a gracious and cheerfhl smile, camef tip to 
me, and clapping his hand on his breast, offe^ it to 
me^ saying, ^ I am MaktdlacvUa^^ and hearti^ shook 
liands with me^ and asked me JaiAmdf 

thattbeGood Spirit who goes before me, spmto me 
and said, *That is the great Attaktillaciilltii’ and added 
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that I was of the tribe of the white men of Pennsylva- 
nia, who esteem themselves brothers and friends to the 
Red Men, but particularly to the CherokeeaL and tliat 
the name of Attacullaculla was dear to his white 
brethren. After this compliment, which seemed to 
be acceptable, he inquired Mf I came lately fh>ra 
Oharleston, and if John Stuart was weU^ [the agent,! 
saying that he was going to see him. I replied that 1 
had come lately fW>m Charleston, on a friendly visit 
to the Cherokees ; that I had seen the Sumrintend- 
ant, the Beloved Man, &c. The Great Chief was- 
pieced to answer, that I was welcome in their coun- 
tiy, as a friend and brother, and then shaking hands 
heardly he bade me farewell, and his retinue confirm- 
ul it by a united voice of assent.” 
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CHAPTER Xi. 

rhe Cayugft Cluefl Loqav — S ome account of his father 
Shi KELL iM us— Residence of Logan — His friendshm foC 
the whites interrimted by their provocations — His fami 
ly misfortunes — The Shawanee Silver-Heel^Lo- 
gau joins in a war of revenge against the *Long^Knives 
— Battle of the Kenhawa — Treaty of Peace with Gov- 
ernor Dunmore — Logan’s celebrated speech — His his- 
tory completed — B uckongahelasi th«» Delaware head 
War-Chief— His intercourse with the Christian In- 
dians— ^Part which he takes in the Revolution — De- 
feated by Wayne, in 1794 — Anecdotes of him-— Death 
and character. 

Few Indians names have been oftener repeated than 
that of Logan, and yet of scarcely any individual of 
his race is the history which has reached us less com-,« 
plete. He was a chief of the Six-Nations — a Cayu- 
ga — ^but resided during most of his life in a weste^ 
settlement, either at Sandusky or upon a branch of the 
Scioto — there being at the former location, a 
years before the Revolution, about three hundred vw- 
riors, and about sixty at the latter. ^ / 

Logan was the second son of SkikeUimus u And 
this is the same person whom Heckewelder desmbes 
as *^a respectable chief of the Six Nations, who 
resided at Shamokin (Pennsylvania,) as an a^nt, to 
transact business between them and the Government 
of the State.” In 1747, at a time when the Moravian 
Missionaries were the object of much groundless ha- 
tred and accusation, SkikeUimvs invited SQ!^ of them 
to settle at Shamokin,and tbe^ did so. ,^hen Count 
Zinzendb^ and Conrad VlTeiser visit|f ^tliat place, 
several years befor^ they were very hCSpiitebly en- 
tertained by the Chief, who came out^o meet them 
mys lK>siuel,} with a lar^ fine meloh/Rir which the 
Count jiolitely gave him his fur cap in exchange; and 
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thus commenced an intimate acquaintance. He was 
a shrewd and sober man,— not ^dieted to drinking, 
like most of his countrymen, because * be never wished 
to become a fool.’ Indeed, he built his house on pil- 
lars for security against the drunken Indians, and used 
to ensconce himseif within it on all occasions of riot 
and outrage. He died in 1749, attended in his last 
moments by the good Moravian Bishop Zeisberger, 
in whose presence, says Loskiel, *he fell happily 
asleep in the Lord.’ 

Logan inherited the talents of his &ther, but not his 
prosperity. Nor was this alto^ther his own feult. 
He took no part except that of peace-making in the 
French and English war of 1760, and was ever before 
and aiflerwards I^ked upon as emphatically the friend 
of the white man. But never was kindness reward- 
ed like his. 

In the spring of 1774, a robbery and murder occur- 
red in some of the white settlements on the Ohio, 
which were charged to the Indians, though perhaps 
not justly, fbr it is well known that a large number of 
civilized adventurers were traversing the frontiers at 
this time, who sometimes disguised Uiemselves as In- 
dians, and who thought little more of killing one of 
that ^ople than of shooting a buffalo. A party of 
these men, land-jobbers and others, undertook to pun- 
ish the outrage in this case, according to their custom, 
as Mr. Jetferson expresses it, in a summary way.* 

Colonel Cresap, a man Infamous for the many 
murders he had committed on those much injured peo- 
ple, collected a party, and proceeded down the Ken- 
hawa in quest of ven^ance. Unfortunately, a ca- 
noe of women and chimren, with one man only, was 
mn coming from the opposite shore, unarmed, and 
not at all suspecting an attack fW>m the whites. 

M and his party concealed thamselves on the jmk 
of the river, and the moment the <^oe reached tUe 
shore, ringled out their objects, and, at one |irii, kilM 

— — - ■ 

* Notes on Virginia. 
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&vj$||r person in it This happened to be the family 
ofL^gan.* 

It was not long after this that another massacre 
tppk place, under still moreagmvated circumstances, 
not far from the present site of Wheeling, Virginia, — 
a considerable party of the Indians being decoyed by 
the whites, and all murdered, with the exception of a 
little girL Among these, too, was both a brother of 
Logan, and a sister, and the delicate situation of the 
latter increased a thousand fold both the barbarity of 
the crime and the rage of the survivors of the family. 

The vengeance of the Chieftain was indeed pro- 
voked beyond endurance; and he accordingly distin- 
guished himself by his daring and bloody exploits in the 
war which now ensued, between the Virginians on the 
one side, and a combination mainly of Shawanees,Min- 
goes and Delawares on the other. The former of these 
tribes were particularly exasperated by the unprovoked 
murder of one of their favorite chiefs, Silver-Heels, 
who had in the kindest manner undertaken to escort 
several white traders across the woods from the Ohio 
to Aibanpr, a distance of nearly two hundred miles.t 

The civilized party prevailed, as usual. A decisive 
battle was fought upon the 10th of October, of the year 
last named, on Point Pleasant at the mouth of the Great 
Kenhawa in West- Virginia, between the Confederates, 
commanded by Logan, and one thousand Virmnian ri- 
flemen constituting the left win^ of an army led by Gov-r 
ernor Dunmore against the Indians of the North-West. 
This engagement has by some annalists, — who howev- 
er have rarely given the particulars of it — been calle| " 
the most obstinate ever contested with the natives, 
we tbereft)i% annex an official account of it which 1 
fortunately oeen brought to light within a few y| 
Monday morning, [the 10th,] about half ai^ j 
beftire sunrHse, two of Capt. Russell’s compaij" 
covered a large party of Indians about a mij 
cam^p ; one of wnich was shot down by the 

* Jefferson. t Heckewelder’s 
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The othei made bis escape and brought in the intelli- 
gence ; two or three niinutes after, two of Capt Shel- 
by’s men came in and confirmed the account. 

Col. Andrew Lewis being informed thereof imme* 
diately ordered out Col. Charles Lewis to tkke the 
command of one hundred and fifty men, of the Au- 
gusta troo^ ; and with him went Capt Dickinson, 
Capt Harrison, Capt Wilson, Capt. John Lewis of 
Aup^usta, and Capt Lockridge, which made the first 
division ; Col. Fleming was ordered to take com- 
mand of one hundred and fifty more, consisting of 
Botetrout, Bedford and Fincastle tt-oops— viz : Capt, 
Bufort of Bedford, Capt Love of Botetrout, and 
Capt Shelby and Capt Russel] of Fincastle, which 
made the second division. Col. Charles Lewis’s di- 
vision marched to the right some distance from the 
Ohio ; Col. Fleming, with his division, up the bank 
of the Ohio, to the left. Col. Lewis’s division had not 
mai^h^ quite half a mile from camp, when about 
suurrjii^, an attack was made on the front of his divis- 
ion, in-^, most vigorous manner, by the united tribes 
of Indians, Shawanees, Delawares, Mingoes, la ways, 
and of^veral other nations, in number not less than 
eight hundred, and by many thought to be a thou- 
sand. In this heavy attack Col. Lewis received a 
wound which in a few hours occasioned his death, 
and several of his men fell on the spot ; in fact the 
Augusta, division was forced to give way to the heavy 
fire of |he enemy. In about a minute afler the at- 
tack on Col. Lewis’s division, the enemy en^ged 
thei front of Col Fleming’s division, on the Ohio; 
and in a short time the Colonel received two balls 
through his left arm, and one through his breas^ and 
after animating the ofiScers and soldiers, in a spirited 
manner, to the pursuit of victory, retired to camp. 

The loss of the brave Colonels from the field was 
sensibly felt by the officeni in particular; but the Au- 
^Sta trom being shortly after reinforced ftom 
camp byiCol. Field, with his company, together with 
Cant. M’Dowel, Capt. Mathews and Capt Stuart 
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from AugiiM, aiid Capt Arbuokle and Capt 
akapy from the enemy, no longer able t« 

maintain their |pround, was for^ to give way til 
they were in a line with the troops of CoL Fleming, 
eft in actkm on the bank of Ohio* In this precipi* 
tate retreat CoL Field was killed. Capt Shelby was 
then ordered to take the command. During this time, 
it being now twelve o’clock, the action continued 
extremely hot. The close underwood, and many 
steep banks and logs, ^atly favored their retreat, 
and the bravest of their men made the best use of 
them, whilst others were throwing their dead into 
the Ohio and cariying off their wounded. 

After twelve o’clock the action, in a small deme, 
abated ; but continued, except at short intervals, warp 
enough till after one o’clock. Their long retreat wve 
them a most advantageous spot of ^ound, m>m 
whence it appeared to the officers so difficult to dis- 
lodge them that it was thought most advisable to stand 
as the line was then formed, which was about a mile 
and a quarter in length, and had till then sustained a 
constant and equal weight of the action, from^^i^ing to 
win^. It was till about half an hour of sunset they 
continued firing on us scattering shots, which we re- 
turned to their disadvantage; at length night coming 
on, they found a safe retreat. They had not the sat- 
is&ction of carrying off any of our men’s scalps, save 
one or two stragglers, whom they killed before the 
engagement. Many of their dead they scalped rotif- 
er than we should have them; but our troops scalped 
upwards of twenty of those who were first killed. 
It is beyond a doubt their loss in number far ex^ds 
ours, which is conaderable.”* 

The Virginians lost in this action two of thl^^Co- 
lonels, four Captains, many subordinate officmand 
about ftfty privates killed, besides a much laigi# num- 
ber wounded. The Governor biniself w^^^t 
gaged in the battle; being at the head o f th^y wing * 


* Niles’s Hegister, Vol. Xll. 
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of the tome army, a force of hundred men, 

who were at this time on their expedition agalnar the 
towns of some of the hostile tribes in the Noith-^West. 

It was at the treaQT ensuing Upon this battle that 
the following speech was delivered^ — sulfhcient to ren- 
der the name of Logan famous for many a centii^. 
It came by the hand of a messenger, sent, (as Mr. 
Jefferson states,) that the sincerity of the negotiation 
might not be distrusted on account of the absence of 
so distinguished a warrior as himself 

“ 1 appeal to any white man to say, if he ever en- 
tered Lo^^’s cabin hungry, and he gave him not 
meat ; if he ever came cmd and naked, and he cloth- 
ed him not. During the course of the last long and 
bloody war, Logan remained idle in his cabin, an ad- 
vocate for peace. Such was my love for the whites, 
that my countrymen pointed as they passed, and said, 
^ Logan is the friend of white men.’ 1 had even 
thought to have lived with you, but for theiojiiries of 
one man. Colonel Cresap, the last spring, in cold 
blood, and unprovoked, murdered all the relations 
of Logan, not sparing even my women and chil- 
dren. There runs not a drop of my blood in the veins 
of any living creature. This called on me for revenge. 
1 have sought it : I have killed many : I have fully 
glutted my vengeance* For my country, 1 rejoice at 
the beams of peace. But do not harbor a thought 
that mine is the joy of fear. Logan never felt tear. 
He will not turn on his heel to save his life. Who 
is there to mourn for Logan ? — ^Not one.” 

Of this powerful address, Mr. Jefferson says, << ] 
may challenge the whole orations of Demosthenes 
and Cicero, and of any more eminent orator, if Europe 
has furnished more eminent, to produce a single pas- 
sage, superior to the speech of Logan”; and an Amer- 
ican statesman and scholar^ scarcely less illustrious 
than the author of this noble eulogium, has expressed 
readiness to subscribe to it,’’ It is of coursb un- 
necessary for any humbler authority to enlarge upon 

^ Clinton’s Historical Discourse: 1811. 
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4tii merits. Indeed, tkey require no exposition : tbe^ 
etrike home to the souL 

The melancholy lustory of Logan must be dis- 
missed with no relief to its gloomy colors. He was 
himself a victim to the same ferocious cruel^ which 
had already rendered him a desolate man.* Not long 
aAer the treaty a party of whites murdered him, as he 
was returning from Detroit to his own country. It 
grieves us to that towards the close of his life, mis- 

ery had made him intemperate. No security and no 
solace to Logan, was the orator’s genius or the war- 
rior’s glory. 

Campbell, in his Gertrude of fFyoming, has appro- 
priated the affecting sentiment of Logan to an In- 
dian hero of his own, but the sin of the transfer may 
be excused for its skill. 

He left of all my tribe 

Nor man nor child, nor thing of living birth : 

No 1 not the dog, that watched my household hearth, 

Escaped, that night of blood, upon our plains ' 

All perished ! I alone am left on Earth I 

To whom nor relative nor blood remains, 

No ! — not a kindred drop that runs in human veins ! 

A more noted personage in his own time than 
even Logan, was the Delaware Buckoitoahxlas, who 
rose from the station of a private warrior to be, as 
Heckewelder calls him, the head war-chief of his 
nation. Tliat writer speaks of meeting him at Tusca- 
roras as early as 1762 : and the Chieratin accordingly 
reminded him of the fact when, in 1781, he visited me 
settlement of the Christian Indians In Ohio. His de- 
portment on that occasion was singularly characteristic 
of the man; for ail writers agree in representing him 
as fearless, frank and magnanimous. It should he pre- 
mised, that he lived on the Miami, and being litiier in 
the British interest, was disposed to watch aui|e close- 
ly the movements of the pMce-piuty. wliilthe duA 
' - ■ - 1 - ■ - 
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however^ ha did openljr, and he never hesitated to ex- 
iplain himself with the same fieedom. 

One morning, late in the season last named, two 
Christian Indians of Gnadenhutten having gone out 
to look in the woods for strayed horses, were met by 
ft chieftain at the head of eighty warriors, who without 
ceremony made them both captives. “Then,” says 

g eckewelder, “ taking a course through the woods, un- 
they had come within a short distance of Gnadenhut- 
ten, thef iMed until nearly break of day, yarding tbe 
Brethren, tb^thev might not escape and give informa- 
tion of themt|^ The day approaching, they moved on, 
and having surrounded the town completely, hailed 
the inhabitants, to deliver into their hands the chief 
GELELEMENDi (Kill-Buck) with the other chiefs and 
councillors t whom they must have either alive or 
dead.* The party being informed, that not one of 
those they were in search o^ was here at the time, but 
had all gone to Pittsburg some time past, they then 
searched every house, stable and cellar ; and being 
finally satisfied that they had been told the truth, they 
demanded that deputies, consisting of the principal 
men of the ±ree towns, should be called together, to 
•hear what they bad to say to them. The principal 
men assembled from Salem and Shonbmn; and 
Buckongahelas, for such they discovered him to be, 
addressed them as follows: 

“ Friends ! — ^Listen to what I sa^ to you ! You see 
a great and powerful nation divided 1 You too the 
famer fighting against the son, and the son against tbe 
4&ther! — ^The father has called on his Indian children, 
to assist him in punishing bis children, the Americans^ 

“ 'f -I I ■ 

* Their object was, to take these oft* to a place where 
they would have them under thtir control, and prevent 
them ftom governing the nation while the war lasted ; 
being a custom with the Indians, ^at as soon 
the peace-chief has gave his consent to war measrures, h. 
•office ceases, and the power is vested in the head raj> 
tains of the nation, until his services, in making 
are again wanted. 
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lirlifo;liiiire become t^liib^torvl-^I took time eotind 
eir ivtiat 1 should do-^whetherornot I stioiild receive 
the h^chet of my father, to assist him!-^At first I 
tdbked upon it as a fbmily quarrel, in which 1 was 
hot interested — However, at length it appeared to me, 
that the fiither was in the right ; and his children de 
served to be punished a little ! — ^That this must he the 
case, 1 concluded from the many cruel acts bis ofi* 
spring had committed from dme to time, on his Indian 
cnildren ; in encroaching on their land, stealing their 
property, shooting at, and murdering without cause, 
men, women and children — ^Yes! ei^ti murdering 
those, who at all times had been friendly to them, and 
Were placed for protection under the roof of their 
father’s house— The father himself standing centry 
at the door, at the time.” 

The writer here referred to a number of Pennsyl- 
vanian Indians, murdered in a jail, where they were 
placed for security against the whites. The sentry 
was the jailer. He continued thus : 

Friends ! Often has the father been obliged to set- 
tle, and make amends for the wrongs and mischiefs 
done to us, by his refractory children, yet these do not 
grow better! No! they remain the same, and will 
continue to be so, as long as we have any land left us! 
Look back at the murders committed by the Long- 
Knives on many of our relations, who lived peaceable 
neighbors to them on the Ohio ! Did they not kill them 
without the least provocadon ?— Are they, do you 
think, better now than they were then ? — ^iNo, indeed 
not ; and many days are not elapsed since you had 
a number of these very men at your doors, who 
panted to kill you, but fortunately were prevented 
from flK> doing by the Great Sun,* who, at ^at time, 
had been ordained by the Great Spirit ,fi protect 
youl* 

* The name the Indians had given to Col ‘ifthiel firoad 
head. 
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^ Friends md relatives !--Now Usten to me and heat 
what 1 have to say to you.*-I am myself come to lud 
you rise and go with me to a secure place I Do not, 
my friends, covet the land you now hold under culti- 
vation. I will conduct you to a countiy* equally 
good, where your fields shall yield you abundant 
crops, and where your cattle shall find sufficient pas- 
ture; where there is plenty of j^e; where your 
women and children, together with yourselves, will 
live in peace and safety ; where no Long Knife shall 
<ever molest you! — Nay ! 1 will live between you and 
ihem, and not even suffer them to frighten you ! — 
There, you can worship your God without fear!— 
Here, where you are, 3 '^ou cannot do this ! — ^Think on 
what I have now said to you, and believe, that if you 
atay where you now are, one dav or another the 
Long-Knives will, in their usual way, speak fine 
words to you, and at the same time murder ^ou !** 

To this speech the Brethren replied by civilly de- 
'Clining the proposition of the Orator; and he then of* 
fered a new oner-that they should permit all who 
wished to leave them, to do so. Thus the matter was 
settled. Buckongahelas then proceeded to another 
village of the Christian Delawares, Salem, before en- 
tering which place be cautioned his warriors to leave 
their arms behind them, " lest the women and chil- 
dren should be frightened.” “ And destroy nothings” 
he added, “ which belongs to our friends ; no, not even 
one of their chickens.” The conference which en- 
dued with the Salem authorities is thus stated by Mr. 
Heckewelder, who was present 

“ The Christian Indians,” said the Chieftain, “ were 
a happy people ; and he would .never trouble them on 
account of tneir not joinin|; in the war. — Indeed, they 
could not with propriety join In w^ without firiK 
renouncing praying, [meamng Christianity].— Andev- 
ery Indian, or body of Indians^ had a right to choose 
for themselves, whom they would serve !— «For him, 

* The Miami country. 
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he luid hired himself to his fhtfaer, the king of Eng 
latid^#>r the purpose of fighting i^nst his refractory 
childr^, the jLong^KnWes ; whilst his friends and re- 
latlonsi the Christian Indians, had hired themselves 
to tfie Ureat Spirit, solely fi)r the puipose of performing 
prayers i” [meaning, attending to reugion] — He added, 
that both were right in their way, thoqgb both emr 
ployments could not be connected together* And 
onfy yesterday the}r were told, whilst at Gnadenhut* 
ten, that God had instructed all Christian people to 
hve their enemies — and even to pray for them!—. 
These words, he said, were written in the large book 
that contained the words and commandments of God ! 
^NoWf how would it appear, were we to compel 
our Mends, who love and pray for their enemies, to 
fight against them !— compel them to act contrary to 
what thev believe to be right ! — ^force them to do that 
^ which they would incur the displeasure of the 
Great Spirit, and bring his wrath upon them ! — ^That it 
would be as wrong in him to compel the Christian In- 
dians to quit praying and turn out to fight and kill 
people, as it would be in them to compel him to lav 
fighting aside, and turn to praying only ! — ^He had of- 
ten heard it stated, that the believing Indians were 
slaves to their teachers, and what these commanded 
them to do, they must do, however disagreeable to 
them I— Now, (said he) bow can this be true, when 
eveiy Indian is a free man, and can go where he 
pleases !-— Can the teacher stop him from going away ? 
—No! he cannot! — ^well! how can he then be made 
a slave by the teacher! — ^When we come here among 
our fiiend& we see how much they love their teach- 
ersr^This looks well I — Continue, my friends, (said 
to the nanonal asmstants) in loving your teachers, aw 
in doing all good things ; and when your friends iwid 
relations come to see you, satisfy their hunger! w 
you have done to us this day !•** ; 

Having taken leave of all who were in the %^se, 

^ I 

* Narrative '^f the Christian Indians. 
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he proceeded to the middle of the street, from wbeii09 
he addressed the inhabitants of the place and thaiikedf 
them for their hospitality, assurinff Uiem of his regard 
and good wishes for them, and admi^, that If at any 
time they should hear it said, that PachgantsohihiliUi 
was an enemy to the believing [Christian] Indiaii8{ 
\thw should consider such words as lies!** 

The reasoning of the Chieftiun speaks for itself 
His predic^onsin regard to the fate of the Christian 
Delawares, were but too speedily accomplished. But 
it ^.is no fault of his; and indeed, in 1783, when 
Captain Pipe sent word to him not to suffer any of 
them to leave his territory, he returned answer, with 
his usual spirit, that he never would prevent them from 
going to their teachers. ^ And why did you expect 
them?’* he added. <*Did 1 not tell you beforehand^ 
that if you drove the teachers off, the believing In- 
dians would follow them ? But you would not usten 
to me, and now we lose both ! Who, think you,- 
is the cause of aU the disasters, which have be^len 
these people ! I say you ! — Foti / who threatened them 
with destruction ! You, who instigated the Wyan- 
dots to act the treacherous part they did, — agreeing 
with them, that, as a recompense for their services 
they should be entitled to all the plunder they could 
lay hold of!” 

In Dawson’s Memoirs of Harrison, Buckongahelas 
is mentioned as being present at a council of the 
ehiefr of various tribes, called at Fort Wayne 
in 1803, for the purpose of ratifying a negotiation fbr 
land, already proposed in a former one which met at 
Vincennes. The Governor carried his point, chi^y 
by the aid of an influential Miami chief, and by being 
" boldly seconded in every proposUion by the Pottawata- 
mies, who (as Mr. Dawson states,) ^ were entirely dessM 
Is ibe Governor,^ It is not our intention here to dieeuas 
at length the character of this transaction, which rath- 
er belongs to the mneral history of tlie period* . H6w 
die Delaware Chief and the Shawanees understood it, 
11—12 
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and how thev expressed dieir aentiin^nt% inay be in- 
IHiM fiom the fonowiD^ statement of Daemn « 

^ Wh^ the tnuMMOtldn at die coundl of Vincen* 
sea Was mendonedi it called forth all the wrath of the 
ll^hiwares andtheShawanese. The respected Ihick 
«vngehelos so far fbrgot himself that he interrupted the 
KSovernor, and declared with vehemence, that nodiing 
tdiat was done at Vincennes was binding u^n the In-; 
Lilians; diat the land which was there decided to be 
the property of the United States, belonged to the 
Delawares ; and that he had then with him a chief 
who had b^n present at the transfer made by the Pi- 
ankishaws to the Delawares of all the countiy be- 
tween the Ohio and White rivers, moie than thirty 
years before. The Shawanese went still further, and 
behaved with so much insolence, that the Gkivemor 
was obliged to tell them that they were undutifuland 
rebellious children, and that he would withdraw hi& 
protection iVom them until they had learnt to behave 
themselves with more propriety. These Cbiefi im- 
mediately left the council house in a body." 

Subsequently the Shawanees submitted, thou|^ it 
does not appear that Buckongahelas set them the ex- 
ample : and thus, says the historian, the Governor 
overcame all opposition, and carried his point. 

But he did not gain the good will, or subdue tfap 
haughty independence of the War-Chief of the Del- 
awares, who, as long as he lived, was at least consil- 
ient with himself in bis feeling towards the Amen* 
•can people. Nor yet was he in the slightest degtee 
eervue in his attachment to the British. He was hot 
^ir instrument or subject, but their ally ; and uo lin- 
ger <!heir ally, than they treated him in a mann#mt- 
abie to that capacity and to his own character, f 

He was ind^ die most distinguished waniojli^ffae 
Indian confbderaey, and as it was the Britishjrasilest 
which had induced the Indians to commeni^lKweli 
as to oondnue die war, Buckongahelas relid^^lbeir 
and protecdon. This support had 
ad, so ftr as relates to provisions, ams, andjpimiini- 
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tion; itbd ib Ae celebrated eDragement, on AeSOA 
of August, 17d4, which resulted in a complete irictoiy 

S r Genera] Wa^e over the combined hostile tribes, 
ere were saio to be two companies of Biitish mili- 
tia from Detroit on the side of the Indians.* But 
the gates of Fort Mimms being shut against the re* 
treating and wounded Indians, after the battle, opened 
Ae eyes of Buckongahelas, and he determined uj^n iib 
immediate peace with the United States, and a total 
abandonment of the Biitish. He assembled his tribe 
and embarked them in canoes, with the design of 
proceeding up the river, and sending a flag of truce to 
Fort Wayne. Upon approaching the British fort, he 
was requested to land, and he did so: ^ What have 
you to say to me said he, addressing the oflScer of 
Ae day. It was replied, that Ae commanding officer 
wished to speak wiA him. "Then be may come 
here,** was the reply. " He will not do that,” said Ae 
officer, " and you will not be suffered to pass the fort 
if you do not comply.” "What shall prevent me?” 
futid Ae intrepid Chief. "These,” said Ae officer, 
Tpoindnff to Ae cannon of Ae fort. "I fear not your 
cannon/* replied Ae Chief. "After suffering Ae 
Americans to defllef your spring, without daring to fire 
on Aem, you cannot expect to frighten Buckongahe* 
las f and he ordered the canoes to push off, and passed 
Aefort. 

Never after this would be, like Ae other cbieft, 
virit Ae British, or receive presents from them. " Had 
the great Buckingehelos lived,” says Mr. Dawson, al- 
ludi.]g to Aese circumstances, " he would not have 
suffered Ae schemes projected by Ae Prophet (broth- 
er of Tecumseh) to be matur^.” And Ae same 
writer states, Aat on his deaA-bed he earnestly ad- 


* Dawson's Memoirs. 

t This was spoken metaphorically, to express tfa^eoa- 
tempt Slid insult wi A which Ae garrison had been treat* 
ed by the Americans, for Aeir trei^heiy towards the In* 
dians who had been Aeir allies . 
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vlied his tribe to rely oo the friendship of the United 
States^ and desert the cause of the British. This was 
in 1804. 

It is said of Buckongahelas, that no Christian knight 
erer was more scrupulous in performing all his engage- 
mehta Indeed he had all the qualihcations of a fpeesLi 
hero. His perfect Indian independence,— -the mde- 
pendence of a noble na^urs, unperceived to itself, and 
tinatfected to otbe^— is illustrated by an authentic 
anecdote which will bear repetition. 

In the year 1785, be was present, with many other 
chieft of various tribes, at a treaty negotiated by order 
of Congress at Fort Mc’Intosh on the Ohio river. 
When the peace*chiefs had addressed the Commis- 
sioners of the United States, who were George Rogers 
Clark, Arthur Lee, and Richard Butler, the two latter 
of whom he did not dei^n to notice, approaching Gen- 
eral Clark and taking him by the hand, he thus ad- 
dressed him: thank the Great Spirit for having 

this day brought together two such great warriors as 
Buckongahelas and General Clark.”* The sentiment 
reminds one of the Little-Caipenter’s address to M#. 
fiaitram ^ 1 am AttakullakuUa did you know it P 


Dawson’s Memoirs 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Some account of the Shawaneee, the tribe of TsoeMtBH 
— ^Anecdotes illustrative of their character — Early his 
tory and lineime of Tecumseh— His first adventures 
as a warrior*-Hi8 habits and principles — His brothers 
XvMBHAKA and Elskwatawa— The first open move- 
ments of the latter, in 1806— He assumes tne charac- 
ter of Prophet— His doctrines — His mode of operation 
upon his countrymen— Other Indian Pretenders— An- 
ecdote of a Shawanee Chief, at Fort Wavne— Tan- 
ner’s account of the ministry of the Elskwdtawa's 
Agents— Concert traced between them— Witchcraft- 
superstition— Anecdotes of Teteboxti The Crahx, 
Leather-Lips, and others. 

As the distinguished personage whose histoiy now 
claims our attention, was a member of the Kishb- 
poke tribe of the Shawanee nation, a brief account of 
that somewhat celebrated community may not be ir- 
relevant in this connection. 

As their name indicates, they came orig^ally 
from the South, (that being the meaning of the Dela- 
ware word Skauumeu;) and the oldest individuals of 
the Mohican tribe, their elder brother,* told Mr. Heck- 
ewelder, they dwelt in the neighborhood of Savan- 
nah, in Georgia, and in the Floridas. ‘^They were 
a restless people,^ we are fbrther informed, "delight 
ingin wars;” and in these they were so constantly 
engaged, that their neighbors, — ^the Cherokees, Choc- 
taws, Creeks, Yamassees,and other powerful tribes,— 
finally formed a league, offensive and defensive, fer 


* So called, because their separation from the puent 
stock was one of the most ancient of which the tradiUon 
was distinctly preserved. Following the same princi- 
ple, the Delawares themselves have uniformly given the 
title of Undo to the Wyandots. 





purpoM pf expelling them fhnn the couii> 
t]^. fiut the Shaivanees were too wise to contend 
with such an enemy, and they adopted the more pru- 
dent policy of asking permission to leave their ter- 
ritories peaceably, and migrate northward. This fa- 
vor being granted them, their main body settled upon 
the Ohio ; some of them as far up as where the French 
afterwords built Port Duquesne, — now Pittsburg,-— 
others, about the forks of the Delaware, and a few 
even upon the rite of what is now Philadelphia. 

Those who remained on the Ohio becoming nu- 
merous and powerful, it was not long before the^ 
crossed the Alleghany mountains, and fell upon a set- 
tlement of the Delawares, on the Juniata,— of which 


Mohicans, on their first arrival in the country. Mur- 
ders Were committed, plunder was carried ofi*, and a 
war ensued. As soon as this could be disposed 


0$ they engaged in the French war, which broke 
out in 1755, against the English. That being termi- 
nated in 1763, and the tribe being elated by its 
creased numbers, and by the strong confederacy now 
established between themselves and the Delawares, 


they commenced hostilities against the Cberokees. 
In the course of this war, the latter occasionally pur- 
sued the aggressors into the Delaware territories, and 
thus that nation was aroused again. The union of 
fbrces which ensued, added to the already existing 
hostility of the Five Nations, proved too much for the 
Cherokeei^ and in 1768, they solicited and obtained 
a peace. Owing chiefly to the influence of the Del- 
awares, the Shawanees were now kept quiet for the 
unusually long term of six years, when they were in- 
volved in a war with the people of Virginia, — ^then 
comprising Kentucky,^oceasioned by mur- 

ders committed tmon Logan’s islaflon ebd othei^ 
wMte people. The burning of 8om#|imeir vills^ 
bad scfircely driven them to a sort*<Qrlf^ Wfdi tn^ 
mw^ eneiuy, when the war of the ^O^olutiou com- 
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menced, in which they allied themeelyes with the 
Engiishi and continued openly hostile, notwithstiuid* 
ing the peace of 1783, until toe fiimous victoiy of 
QeneFaJ Wayne, in 1795. 

Their reputaUon as warriors suffered nothing dur* 
ing all this long series of hostile operations. The fifst 
settlers of Kentucky were molested and harassed by 
them, more than by any other tribe. Boone, who 
was taken captive by them in 1778, saw four hundred 
and fifty of their warriors mustered at one place^ — 
Still called Chiltcothe, — ready for a foray among the 
white settlements, which soon after ensued. Mar* 
ihal), in his History of Kentucky, gives the particu* 
lars of an expedition against them, the season after 
this, in which many of the best men in the country 
were privates f’ the invaders were defeated and driv- 
en od, and nearly two hundred of them pursued with 
eonsiderable^ loss, by about thirty of the Shawanees. 
^ Of all the Indians who had been marauding in the 
country,” the same writer observes elsewhere, ^ the 
Shawanees had been the most mischievous, as they 
were the most active.” Loskiel represents the tribe 
in question as ** the most savage of the Indian na* 
tions.” 

An incident, showing the disposition which they 
manifested, even at this period, (1773^) towards their 
American neighbors, may throw some light upon 
their character, and upon subsequent events. The 
celebrated missionary, Zeisberger, visited some of 
their settlements, during the year last named, in the 
hope of establishing a mission among them. At one 
of their villages, he met with the bead>chief of the 
tribe. The latter gave him his hand and addressed 
him : ** This day,” said he, ** the Great Spirit has tnr* 
dered that we should see and speidt iri^tb eliich ptb^ 
&ce to &ce.” He then entered ii^ f^^lsne detail cf 
the practices of the white peqp^ j^nbipg th^ 
manner of deceiving the fiu^Uy affirm 

ed that they were aira]iker*-<dl4li|^^ and knaves* 
The Missionaiy made some repljTto these cliargee 
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0 t|t the Chief was ^ so exceediogiy exasperated a^nst 
th^ white people,^ adds Loskiel, ^that brother Zeis- 
berghrs exportation seemed to have little weight with 
blip.** He at length gave the Preacher permission to 
visit the other Shawanee towns, taking care to sug- 
gi»Bt, as a parting word of comfort, that he must rely 
upon having his brains beat out very speedily. Thir* 
ty years previous to this, when Count Zinzendorff 
himself went among the Wyoming Shawanees, to 
convert them, thev rewarded that pious pilgrim for 
his labor of love, by conspiring to murder him ; but, 
by a fortunate accident, he escaped safe from their 
hands. 

On the whole, setting aside for the present the his* 
lory of this nation for the last thirty years, during 
which we have suffered most from them, it would 
seem that a more warlike or more hostile people has 
scarcely existed upon the continent. Where, rather 
than here, should we look for the birth and education 
of TECiTBfSEH,* the modern Philip, and when, rather 
than at the stormy period of the Revolution ? Prob- 
ably, at the very time when the troops of our Cbn- 
gress (in 1780,) were expelling them westward from 
me river Scioto, and burning their villages behind 
them, the young hero, who afterwards kindled the 
datne of war upon the entire frontier of the States, bjy 
the breath of his own single spirit, was learning his 
drst lessons of vengeance amid the ruins of his native 
land, and in the blood of bis countrymen. 

His native land, we say, for it is tolerably well as, 
ceitained that he was bom on the banks of the Scio^ 
to, near Chilicothe. His father, who was a no^ 
Shawanee warrior, fell at the battle of Kenhd^ 
while Tecumseh was yet a mere boy. His moti|#il 
•aid by some to have been a Shawanee, and h;|ph- 
ers a Creek ; but he is understood himself to h^^l9 
a gentleman at^Vincennes, in 1810, that 8b^sra#a 

* Pronouncedly the Indians TecunMi 

Iniiil so written. 
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Cherokee, who had been taken prisoner in a war be- 
tween Ihet nation and the Shawanees, and adopted^ 
according to Indian custom, into a family of the lat* 
ter nation which resided near the Miami of the Lake. 
This account is confirmed by the circumstance of 
this woman having migrated into tiie Cherokee terri- 
toiy in advanced age, and died there. The toim of 
her tribe is said to have been a turtle, and that of the 
fathers a tiger. 

From all the information which can now be gath* 
ered respecting the early years of Tecumseh, it ap- 
pears that he gave striking evidence in his hoyho^ 
of the singular spirit which characterized him through 
life. He was distinguished for a steady adherence to 
principle, and generally to that of the best kind. He 
prided himself upon his temperance and his truth, 
miuntaining an uncommon reputation for integrity, 
and, what is still rarer among his countrymen, never 
indulging in the excessive use of food or liquor. He 
woidd not many until long afier i!he custdmaiy peri- 
od ; and then, as a matter of necessity, in consequence 
of the solicitations of friends, he connected himself 
vrith an . elderly female, who was, perhaps, not the 
handsomest or most agreeable lady in the world, but 
nevertheless bore him one child, his only ofispring. 
With this exception, he adopted in his matrimonial 
life, ti^ practices of the sect of Shakers, whose 
princes, as is well known, were afterwards so strenu- 
ously promulgated by his brother, die Prophet, that a 
certain prime functionary in that denomination gave 
hini the credit of being as good a disciple as himself^ 
\^etber there was an express concert or actual coi^ 
ofieration between the two, at diis early period, re- 
epectina this or any other project or policy in which 
they subsequently engaged, together, does not appear 
to be positively ascertained. 

It is not to be suppoJsd, that any remarkable 

* See an authority oited at large in the following pa 
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aeli^rBinenti of the voung warrior in bis fust taftlea, 
fll|iO]Ul4 he preserved on record. Some Shawonees 
have Said that he made his dthtd in an engagement with 
the Kentucky troops^ which took placeon tlie banks 
of Mad River ; that in the heat of the skirmish he most 
ungallantly turned riffht-about-&ce,and made the best 
of his way firom thelroldi with all possible diligence, -r 
and that too while one of his brotliers stood bis 
ground with the other Indians, and fougJit till he was 
wounded and carried off. It must be admitted, 
this was not so creditable a proceeding as may be 
conceived ; but the extreme youth of the party goes 
some way to explain, as his subsequent conduct did. 
to excuse it 

But from this time, whatever might be his animal 
courage, he was never known to shrink. Indeed, 
previously to the treaty of Greenville, (in 1795) when 
he was probably about twenty-five years of age, he is 
said to nave signalized himself so much, as to have 
been reputed one of the boldest of die Indian warri- 
ors. No individual was more re^larly engaged in 
tliose terrible incursions by which the first settlers 
orKentucky were so much harassed ; and few could 
boast of having intercepted so many boats on the 
Ohio liver, or plundered so many houses on the civ- 
ilize eore. He was sometimes pursued, but never 
overtaken. If the enemy advanced into his own 
country, he retreated to the banks of the Wabash, 
until the storm had passed by ; and then, just as they 
were laying aside the sword for the axe and plough 
share, swooped down upon them again in their own 
settlements. It goes to riiow the disinterest i^ner- 
ority idways ascribed to him, that, althbu|p the 
boc^ collected in the course of these i^wntures 
must have tieen very conriderable in ^ 

value, he rarely rstamed any pordon of faJ ofehis own 
uiw. Bis rumif passioii was the iove^^i^ory, as 
that of liisibnoweni wit the love sii% of 

couiee, a oompromise could alwws tMRnbcted be* 
tween them, to the perfect satlsfecdon of both par* 
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ties. He was a feudal baron among boors. It re^ 
midhed for Bubse<]ueiit occamons, then little dreamw 
of, to show that hxs temperament, like his talent, was 
even better adapted to the manai^ment of a large en- 
gagement, than to the nuUe of a small one. 

: We have now arrived at an epoch in his life, when 
it is no longer possible to give his own history to 
much advanta^, but by connecting it with that of his 
celebrated brother, the Prophet already mentioned. 
The name of this personage was Elskwatawa.*’ He 
and Tecumseh, and still another, Kumshaka, were 
the offepring of the same mother at the same birth. 
Probably there was an understanding between the 
three, at an early date, respecting the great plans 
which the prophet and the orator afterwards carried 
execution ; but as we hear little or nothing of 
subsequent co-operation of Kumshaka, it may be 
turned that be did not live, —employment would 
ainly have been found for him, it he had. 

It is said to have been about the year 1804, when 
Itwo brothers, who afterwards acted so prominent- 
M^ogether, first conceived the project of uniting all 
^e western Indians in a defensive and perhaps telli- 
gerent combination against the Americans, The 
probable Inducements in their minds to the adoption 
of that policy, being rather a matter of speculation 
than history, will be left for subsequent comment. 
The couise actually taken to effect the proposed ob- 
ject admits of little controversy. Elskktawa summa- 
rily undertook to personate a religious character, 
and began preaching in the summer of 1804. 

He inculcated, ii| the iirat place, that a radical rew 
ferm was necessai^ in the manners of the red peo^e. 
This was^ proved, ny enlarging upon the evils Wh^^ 


* Meaning, says Mr, Soboolcraft, a fire thai U 
fiom place to pUteei Blsewhere we find him eal^d 
wkyehiia, on good aut|pw^> A compromiim xn^ be af' 
feeted, by suggeiftini owamea various nskiies sl 

var daa periods. / i 
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t i^sudd ih>in the neighbdrbood of the whiteS|- 
vioaitatioii of their dreee aod manners, tiie intro- 
dftedbn of ardent ipiiita, diseases, contentions, and 
wairs; by the vast diminution of the means of subsis- 
tence^ and the narrowed limits of territoiy to which 
they were now hemmed in ; and by other considers- 
dons of the most irritating, as well as plausible kind, 
the ibrce of which was not at all lessened by occa- 
sional comment on particular transactions, and glow- 
\ng references to the long, peaceAil. and happy lives 
of :heir forefathers. That point being gained, and a 
^vorable excitement produced, the next thing in or- 
der was his own commission from the Great Spirit. 
This was autlienticated by the astonishing miracles 
he was able to perform, and still more by the great 
benefits he proceed to confer on his followers. 

The budget of reform was then brought forward* 
There was to be no more fighting between the tribes^ 
— ^they were brethren. They were to abandon the 
use of ardent spirits, and to wear skins, as their an 7 
cestors had done, instead of blankets. Stealing, quar- 
relling, and other immoral modern habits were de- 
nounced. Injunctions of minor importance seem to 
have been enforced merely with a view to test the 
pllabifity of savage superstition, to embarrass the jeal- 
ous scrutiny of those who opposed or doubted, and to 
establish a superficial uniformity whereby the true 
believers riiould be readily distinguiriied. The noli- 
^ of die more prominent tenets cannot be mistaken. 
Just in proportion to their observance, thev must in- 
evitabW promote the independence of the Indian na- 
dons^ mMf by diminishing their dependence upon the 
Whit^ and, Secondly, by increasing their intercourse 
and harmony with each other. 

^lii addresring himself to such subjects, with sucha; 
■vsteno, Ehikwatawa could hardly fiiil .of 6ucc< 
For some yeana indeed, his converts were few; 
fl^ as jme in^ of his pi 

none excises over his knorant counttymep, 
his repi^ion is once rairly acquired, It is by, im 
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means so easy an undertaking to establish it In the 
outset 

The means used by Elskwktawa, or by him and Te* 
cumseh in concert to effect the object in his own 
case, are more indicative of the talent of both, than 
the conception of the policy itself, which was com* 
paratively common-place. A prophet is a iamiliar 
character among the Indians, and alwavs has been. 
“The American impostors,’’ said Charlevoix, “are 
not behind-hand vrith any in this point ; and as by 
chance (if we will notallow the devil any share in it,) 
they sometimes happen to divine or guess pretty 
right, they acquire by this a great reputation, and are 
reckoned genti of the first oraer.” Mr. Tanner, who 
has recenUy published a narrative of his thirty years’ 
residence among the Indians, gives incidents ac- 
counts of as many as three or four pretenders, who, in- 
deed, Judging from the time of their appearance, may 
&irly be considered as emissaries or Elskwatawa 
and Tecumseh. The former had an immediate pre^ 
decessor among the Delawares, a notorious preacher 
named Wangomend,* who began his career in 1766L 
This man wholly yatZed^ as did most of the others ; 
an(( the^^nlt Is so common in similar cases, that it 
becpmeA the more interesting to a^itain how the 
insidreoibandidate now under consideration suecudi^ 
ed. 

Tecjiimseh was. of course, his first convert and most 
devote^ disciple, but some of their relatives or parfic- 
ular tliends soon followed in his train. The wary in* 
triguaji^t then most wisely commenced operations up- 
on tMlresidue of his own tribe. Previous to any iri- 
otentSromulgation of the doctrines already stated, te 
gained their attention and flattered their pride, by iw- 
nving a favorite tradition which made them the mM 
an<fl^x^tand respectable people on the globe. 

* Or Wtsdxabsi) ; the sanw man mentioiiedte lte 
Ulb of White-£y^i as tevldg proteetsoML 
iw en hit Journey through the woodt 
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fM^eulars cannot bo better understood than finm the 
inii^Mntadon of an pld Shawanee Ghief^ who^ iu 
180% harangued a council at Fort Wayne upon the 
subject 

** Tbe Master of Life,” said he, very proudly, “ who 
was himself an Indian, made the Shavr aneese be^io 
any others of the human race, and they sprang from 
his brain.” He added, that the Master of Life ^ gave 
them all the knowledge which he himself possessed ; 
that he placed them upon the great island ; and that 
all the other red people were descended fh>m the 
Shawaneese: — that after he had made the Shawa- 
neese, he made the French and English out of his 
breast, and the Dutch out of his feet ; and for your 
Long-Knives kind,” said he, addressing himself to the 
Governor, “ he made them out of his hands. All 
these inferior races of men he made white, and plac- 
ed them beyond the great lake,” — meaning the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. 

” The Shawaneese for many ages continued to be 
masters of the continent, usir^ the knowledge which 
they had received from the Great Spirit, in such a 
manner as to be pleasing to him, and to secure their * 
own happiness. In a great length of time, however, ^ 
they became corrupt, and the Master of lUfe told 
them he would t^e away from them thd' knowi- 
edro they possessed, and give it to the white people, 
to be restored when, by a return to good plincipl(^ 
they would deserve it Many years afler that, 
saw something white approaching their shor^^^t 
took It for a great bird, but they soon^jfoipd 
I monstrous canoe, filled with the ve^ nebpp 
I got the knowled^ which belong^ud mu 
sese. After these white people IkE^id/ they 
’"hoi content with having the knpwtf|ge which 
iged to the Shawaneese. but the;^%»^da tbeir 
lands also. They pret^deo, indeed^Pbave pur- 
chased these tenw the very go^^rttldh tHiy 
the ^ 

ttisn the White heieause WhliiS ^ 
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<tiabl^ them to manufacture these goods ectiialljr 
beloDj^ to tlie Shawaneese. But these things will 
soon have an end. The Master of Life is about to re* 
store to the Sbawaneese both their knowledge and 
their rights, and he will trample the Long-Knivesun^ 
der his feet^ 

This speaker was supposed to be in the British In*- 
terest, and to have been sent to Fort Wayne for the 
purpose of preventing a negotiation expected to be 
there settlea. The probability is, that he derived his 
ideas of Shawanee dignity from the preaching of 
Elskwatawa. But the latter had more good sense 
than personally to cofniinut the same strain, after hav- 
ii^ secured afout one hundred followers by the use 
o\ ^t. It was then abandoned, and other inducements 
and ailments brought forward, of a wider applicai- 
tion. Some of the Shawanees grew cool and desert- 
ed him, but he still persevered. His brother was in* 
defatigme in his cooperation ; other agents and in- 
struih^tsw^re set to work ; and stragders of various 
tribes kboh flocked to his quarters at Greenville from 
©very t^cdon. 


Eilnutise of this prosel^yting or electioneering 
system so well developed in the faithful and am* 
pie narrative of Tanner, as to justify extracting his 
account at length. It cannot mil to give a much' 
clearer 1^ of the mode of operation, than any expc^ 
sidon wlatever in general terms. The locality, it 
rtdll be observed, is a quite remote one: — 

^ It was while I was living here at Great Wood 
River, diat news came of a areat man among the: 
Sbawaneese, who had been mvored by a revdiatioR 
of the mind and will of the Great Spirit. I wash^nt* 
ing In die pndrle, at a great distance fh>m my lodgs^r 
when I sa^ k stranger approaching; at first 1 
prehenaive of an enemy, dul as be drew nearert w 
dresi showed him to be an Ojibhar — 
bill when he came wi 

- He 
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me cause. He refused to look at me, or cuter into 
tmy kind of conversation. I thought he must be cra- 
zy, but nevertheless accompanied liim to my lo<lge. 
When we had smoked, he remained a long time si- 
lent, but at last began to tell me he had come with a 
message from the prophet of the Shawneese. 
" Henceforth,” said he, ^ the fire must never be suffer- 
ed to 1^0 out in your lodge. Summer and winter, day 
and night, in the storm, or when it is calm, you must 
femember that the life in your body, and me fire in 
your lodge, are the same, and of the same date. If 
you suffer your fire to be extinguished, at that mo- 
ment your life will beat its end. You must not suf- 
fer a dog to live. You must never strike either a man, 
a woman, a child, or a do^* The prophet himself is 
eoming to shake hands with you ; but I have come 
before, that you may know what is the will of the 
Oreat Spirit, communicated to us by him, and to in- 
form you that the preservation of your life, for a sin- 
gle moment, depends on your entire obedience. IHik 
ilds time forwardt we care nether to he drunks to steal^Ho 
liCy or to so against our enemies. While we yield|tiui 
entire obedience to these commands of the Qfpat 
Spirit, the Sioux, even if they come to our cou^i^, 
will not be able to see us ; we shall be protected ahd 
made happ^,” 1 listened to all he had to say, ^but 
told him, in answer, that I could not believe we 
should all die, in case our fire went out ; in niany in- 
stance^ also, it would be difficult to avoid punishing 
our children ; our dogs were usefiil in aicUng us to 
hunt and take animals, so that 1 could not believe the 
^STreat Spirit had any wish to take them from us. He 
continued talking to us until late at night; then he 
(ay down to sleep in my lodge. I happened to wake 
first in the morning, and perceiving the fire had gone 
out, I called him to get up, and see hovy^qf^ny of us 
were living, and how many dead. He irpiprepared 
for the rlmcule I attempt^ to throw ^upM his doc- 
trine, and told me taat I had not yet ,#pen hands 
sfith the pronhet ^isit had been fio|^pare mb 
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fyt thia important events and to make me aware of 
the obligations and risks I should incur by entering 
into the engagement implied in taking in my hand 
the message of the pr^net I did not rest entirely 
eai^ in my unbelief. The Indians, generall;^, receiv- 
ed the doctrine of this man with great humility and 
fear. Distress and anxiety were visible in every 
countenance. Many killed their dogs, and endeavor- 
ed to practice obedience to all the commands of this 
new preacher, who still remained among us. But, as 
was usual with me, in any emergency of this kind, 1 
went to the traders, firmly believing, that if the Deity 
nad any communications to make to men, they would 
be given, in the first instance, to white men. The 
traders ridiculed and despised the idea of a new rev- 
elation of the Divine will, and the thot^ht that it 
should be given to a poor Shawnee. Thus was I 
confirmed in my infidelity. Nevertheless, 1 did not 
openly avow ray unbelief to the Indians, only I re- 
fused to kill my dogs, and showed no great degree of 
anxiety to comply with his other requirements. As 
lon^ as 1 remained among the Indians, I made it my 
bumness to conform, as far as appeared consistent 
with my immediate convenience and comfort, with all 
their customs. Many of their ideas 1 have adopted ; 
but I always found among them opinions which J 
could not hold. The Oiibmway whom I have men 
tioned, remained some nme among the Indians in my 
neighborhood, and gained the attention of the princi- 
pal men so effectually, that a time was appointed, and 
a lod^ prepared, for the solemn and public espous- 
ing of the doctrines of the prophet When the peo- 
ple, and I among them, were brought into the long 
lodge, prepared for this solemnity, we saw something 
carefully concealed under a blanket, in figure and 
mensions bearing some resemblance to the'fi)nn of a 
man. This was accompanied by two yoiing men, 
who, it was understood, attended constantly upon it, 
made its bed at night, as ^ a man, and dept nsfar ii 
But while we remained, m one went iiear it, or fakh 
11-13 
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ei| the blanlLet which was spread over la uoknown 
ooluents. Pour strings of mouldy and discolored 
beehs were all the remaining visible insignia of this 
important missioD. After a long herangue, in which 
the prominent features of the new revelation were 
stat^ and urged upon the attention of all, the four 
string of beans, which we were told were made of 
the flesh itself of the prophet, were carried, with 
much solemnity, to each man in the lodge, and ho 
was expected to take hold of each strina at the top, 
and draw them gently through his hand. This was 
called shaking hands with the prophet, and was con- 
sidered as solemnly engaging to obey his injunctions, 
and accept his mission as from the Supreme. All 
the Indians who touched the beans, had previously 
killed their dogs ; they gave up their medicine-baps, 
[a charm^] and show^ a disposition to comply with 
all that should be required of them. 

We had already been for some time assembled in 
considerable numbers ; much ^tation and terror had 
prevailed among us, and now famine began to be felt 
The ftices of men wore an aspect of unusual gloomi- 
ness ; the active became indolent, and the spmts of 
the bravest seemed to be subdued. 1 started to hunt 


with my dogs, which 1 had constantly refused to kill, 
or sufler to be killed. By their assistance, I found 
and killed a bear. On returning home, I said to some 
of the Indians, ** Has not the Great Spirit given us our 
dogs to aid us in procuring what is needful for the 
support of our life, and can you believe he wishes 
now to deprive us of their services ? The prophet, 
we are told, has forbid us to sufler our fire to be extin- 
guished in our lodges^ and when we travel or hupt, 




are told he requires that no man should give 
another. Cati it please the Great Spirit that we 


lie in our hunting-canips without fire ; Or in fiipre 
a|ireeable to him that #e should make fire W “ 
tmjnther two iticks, than with a flint ahd bM 
rteiiP Blit they wouht not Usten to the, i 
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nous enthusiasm which pnwailed among them so ftf 
afihcted me, that I threw away my dint and steel, laid 
aside my medicine-bag, and, in many particularly 
complied with the new doctrines ; but I would not 
kill my dogs. I soon learned to kindle a fire by rub- 
bing some dry cedar, which 1 was careful always to 
carry about me ; but the discontinuance of the use of 
flint and steel subjected many of the Indians to 
much inconvenience and suffering. The influence 
of the Shawnee prophet was very sensibly and pain- 
fully felt by the remotest Ojibbeways of whom 1 had 
any knowledge ; but it was not the common impres- 
sion among them, that his doctrines had any tenden- 
cy to unite them in the accomplishment of any hu- 
man purpose. For two or three years, drunkenness 
was much less frequent than formerly ; war was less 
thought of, and the entire aspect of affliirs among 
them was somewhat changed by the influence of 
one man. But gradually the impression was obliter- 
ated ; medicine-bags, flints and steels were resumed, 
dogs were raised, and women and children were beat- 
en as before.” 

The following passage occurs in a subsequent part 
of Tanner’s volume, referring to a date about two 
years later than the one just quoted. The writer evi- 
dently had but little suspicion of a connection between 
the second impostor and the first, and we have as lit- 
tle doubt of it. The Prophet renewed his labors in 
another form, as fast as the former impression, to use 
Panneris wo^s, was ‘ obliterated.’ The unpopular 
injunctions, only, were omitted in the second edition, 
while all the^substantial ones, it will be observed, were 
retained : — 

“ In the spring of the year, after we had assepoblied 
at the trading-house at Pembinah, the chiefs built a 
great lodge, ^d called all the men together to raceiye 
aoiiie information concerning the newly revealed Viril) 
of the Great Spirit, The messenger of tbia reyejik* 
dbn, Mapitn-o-geez{ii& a itian of no great Sune, 
but well known to moat pjibl^ways of ^ 
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couDtiy. He had disappeared for about one y ar, 
and in that time, iie pi*etended to liave visiteii the 
abode of the Great Spirit, and to have listened to his 
instructions, though some of the traders infbrmed me, 
he had only been to St. Louis, on the Mississippi. 

‘‘ The Little Clam took it upon him to explain the 
object of the meeting. He then sung and pr^ed, 
and proceeded to detail the principal featui*es of the 
revelation to Manito-o-geezhik. The Indians were no 
more to go against their enemies ; they must no longer 
steals dtjra'm^ or lie ; they must neither he drunk, nor 
eat ihetr food, nor drink (heir broth when it was koL 
Few of the imunctions of Manito-o-geezhik were troub- 
lesome, or difficult of observance, like those of the Shaw- 
nee prophet. Many of the maxims and instructions 
communicated to the Indians, at this time, were of a 
kind to be permanently and valuably useful to them ; 
and the effect of their influence was manifest for two 
or three years, in the more orderly conduct, and some- 
what amended condition of the Indians.” 

Disaffection and indifference were not the only ob- 
stacles the Prophet and his brother were obliged to 
surmount. The chiefs of most of the tribes were 
their resolute opponents. They were jealous or sus- 
picious of the new pretenders, ridiculed and reproach- 
ed them, and thwarted their exertions in every possi- 
ble way. What was to be done with these persons ? 
Elskwatawa availed himself of a new department of 
that unfailing superstition which had hitherto be- 
friended him ; and a charge of untchcrqfl was brought 
up. His satellites and scouts being engaged in all di- 
rections in ascertaining who were, or were likely to 
be, his friends or his enemies, it was readily deter- 
mined, at head-quarters, who should be accused. 
Judge, jury and testimony were also provided with 
the is^me ease. He had already takensuch meansof 
gaining die Implicit confidence of his votaries^ that 
bis own suggestions were considered the best possible 
evidence, and the most mfidlible decision; add the 
dinlcs of his iblloweiii becoming every day more keen, 
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upon his authority, tliere was no want of tiie most 
suitable convicts. 

When the excitement had grown to such a height 
as to ensure the success of his scheme, he went the 
len^h of declaring, that the Great Spirit had directly 
endowed him with the ^werof pointing out, not 
only those who were in full possession of the diaboli- 
cal art, but those who were impregnated with the 
least tincture of the diabolical disposition, — let them 
be old or young, male or female. This convenient 
arrangement proving perfectly satisfactory, he had 
only to speak the word, — or, as Heckewelder express- 
es it, even to nod, — and the pile was prepared for 
whomsoever he thought proper to devote. The In- 
dians universally have an extrenie horror of a wizard 
or a witch, which no reputation, rank, age, or servi- 
ces, are sufficient to counteract ; and of course, resist- 
ance or remonstrance on the part even of an accused 
chieflain, only went to exasperate and hasten the sure 
destruction which awaited him. 

Among tlie sufferers were several noted Delawares, 
including the venerable Chief, Teteboxti, whose 
head had been bleached with more than eighty win- 
ters. On being brought to the place of execution, he 
was told that if he would confess his crime, and mve 
up his medicine-bag,* he would be pardoned. Upon 
this he * confossed,’ and said hi^.medicine-bag would 
be found under a certain stone Vhich he described. 
The stone was examined, but nothing was found. 
Other places were named in succession, and search 
made to as little purpose. It therefore became evi- 
dent that he only wished to procrastinate. He was 
bound, and the fire about to be kindled, when a 
young man, more merciful than the rest, terminated 
msenstence with the tomahawk. 


^Ihis was supposed to eoutain tobacco, bones, and 
other simple matters necessary the incantatioiM 
of the sorcerers; and when Uie;#were deprived of 
them, they were supposed to be incapable of fbrthe: 
mischief. 
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Another of the accused was named Billy Pattrr* 
SON. He had resided many years with the whites^ 
i^d learned so much of the business of a gun-smith, 
asio be enabled to repair the ^ns of the Indians | 
but neither his usefulness nor 1^ irreproachable life 
could save him. The same offer was made to him 
whicli was made to Teteboxti. He boldly answered 
that he had nothing to confess, — ^that he was a Chris- 
tian, and had no connexion with the devil. ^ You 
have,” said he, ^ intimidated one poor old man, but 
vou cannot frighten me ; proceed, and you shall see 
now a Christian and a warrior can die and, with a 
small hymn-book in his hand, he continued to sing 
and pray till his voice was stifled by the flames. 

Another eminent victim was the Wyandot Chief 
known by the English name of Leather-Lips^ whose 
Indian appellation, Shateyaronrah, appears among 
the signatures to Wayne’s famous treaty of Gieen- 
ville. He was sixty-three years of age, had sus- 
tained a most exemplaiy moral character, and was 
particularly attached to the American cause, as op- 
posed to the English. The latter circumstance throws 
some light upon his fate. But whatever the accusa- 
tion or me evidence was, — and probably the one con- 
stituted the other, — orders were given to an influential 
chief,* of the same nation with the convict, in the 
Prophet’s service, who, with four other Indians; im- 
mediately started off in quest of him. He was found 
at home, and notified of the sentence which had been 
passed upon him. He entreated, reasoned and prdtil- 
ised, but all in vain. The inexorable me8senger8r4if 
death set about digging his grave, bv the side 
wigwam. He now dressed himself with his 

* Tarhs, or The Crams, said to be the oldest j 
at this time in the western coun^. He lived atl 
Sandusky, about one hundred miles from the/i 
Peiroit river, and was principal ^hief of 
Wyandots, who retided at thM place. Mo 
of Jdm hereaaer, ; ^ ^ 
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war-cloth^ and, having refheahed himself with a haa« 
ty meal of venison, knelt down on the brink of tlie 
grave* His executioner knelt with him, and offered 
up a praver to the Great Spirit in his behalf* This 
was the last ceremony* Tne Indians withdrew a few 
paces, and seated themselves around him on the 
ground. “ The old Chief,’* says the original describer 
of this horrid scene, ^ “ inclined forwaiS, resting his 
fece upon his hand, his hand upon his knees. While 
thus seated, one of the young Indians came up, and 
struck him twice with the tomahawk. For some 
time, he lay senseless on the ground, the only re- 
maining evidence of life being a faint respiration. 
The Indians all stood around in solemn silence. 
Finding him to breathe longer than they expected, 
they called upon the whites (one or two of whom 
were. spectators,) to take notice how hard he died; 

K ronounced him a wizard, — no good, — then struck 
im again, and terminated his existence. The ofiice 
of burial was soon performed.” We have given these 
partic|||SrB, disagreeable as they are, to illustrate more 
clearlpAe astonishing influence of the Preset, as 
well iMlj^e means by which he obtained it* The ex 
ecu^bMlIi in this case were apparently sincere and 
con|£mt|ous men; and one of the party was a 
5ro(jiiN‘of the victim. 

It not to be presumed, that the Prophet was, in 
all fliiese instances, without the assistance of his broth- 
ar^^^oimh the latter was for the present acting his 
pari chiefly behind the curtain. But Tecumseh 
aeCM iather to have fevored a different system, if he 
^j^Jiot oppose this ; and accordingly we flnil that 
jNwatlt the time when most of the Kickapm joined 
Indian Confederatloo, one of their leading men, a 
diMaIn, opposed to the new?|angled doctrine 
y, was quietly disabled by being reduced to a 
» capacity. Again, ad Indiatt scout, sent to the 

* A oorresDondent cited in the Hotery rf tk* Mkm 
Miiwns 
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Proj^bet’s encampment, in 1810, an American au« 
tbontv, to gain information of bia designs, reported 
that the same course bad been taken among that pro* 
Ycrbialiy warlike tribe, the Winnebagoes; and that 
one of ihdr old chiefs had told him, with tears in his 
ey^ that the other village sachems were dvotaitd qf 
vuir pomr^ and that every thing was managed by the 
warriors. A more audacious proposal, to murder all 
the principal chie& of several tribes, was covertly cir- 
culated at one time. These were the men, it was 
said, who had bartered the Indian territory away for 
a song, and had traitorously connived at the inroads 
and trespasses of the settlers. 

This suggestion bears marks of the energy and 
courage of Tecumseh, as decidedly as the witchcraft 
policy does of the cunning and ingenui^ of the 
Prophet. There is an anecdote recorded of the for- 
mer, which would lead us to the same inference re- 
specting his character. 

Two or three years after the bloody transactions 
just detailed, which happened chiefly in 1807, Te- 
cumseh had a conference, (to be noticed more fully 
hereafter) with Governor Harrison of Indiana, at Vin- 
cennes. On that occarion, being charged with hos- 
tile designs against the Americans, he disclaimed 
them. A Potawatamie, called the Dead Chief, from 
being deaf, was present, but did not learn what pass- 
ed until the next day. He then came to the Gov^ 
emor, and asked him why be bad not been called 
upon to confiont Tecumseh, in relation to those char- 
ges. He said he should have been veiv willing to 
assert the truth in the presence of the brothers and 
their followers. This declaration being made in the 
presence of several Indians, soon came to the knowl- 
edge of Tecumseh, who directions to shk broth- 
er, to have the Potawatamie killed on his rfbm borne. 
A friend of the latter informed him of dimTOr, 
but, no way alarmed, the intrepid Chi^^ Mumea to 
his family, who were encamped on tHb bafnk of the 
Wabash, opposite Vincennei^ and hating put on his 
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wardress, aiid painted himself in the best style of a 
warrior, he seized his rifle, his tomahawk, war-club^ 
and scalping*knife, and thus quipped, paddled over 
in his canoe to the camp of Tecomseh. The Gov* 
ernor’s interpreter, Mr. Baron, was at that time in the 
lent of the latter. As soon as the Potawatamie came 
near it, he upbraided Tecumseh for having given the 
order to assasrinate him, as cowardly, and unworthy 
of a warrior; "but here I am now," said he, "come 
and kill me." Tecumseh made no answer. "You 
and your men," he added, " can kill the white people’s 
hogs, and call them bea^ but you dare not face a 
warrior." Tecumseh still remaining silent, he heap- 
ed upon him eveiy insult that could provoke him to 
fight. He reproached him with being the slave of 
the * red-coats,’ (the British,) and finally applied to him 
a term of reproach which can never be forgotten by 
an Indian. During the whole time, Tecumseh seem- 
ed not in the least to regard him, but continued to 
converse with Mr. Baron. W earied, at length, with his 
useless eflbrts to draw out his adversai^, he ^ve the 
war-wh^op of defiance, and paddled on in his canoe. 
There isreason, adds our authority, to believe that the 
order cpfecumseh was obeyed. Tht Dead Ckitf 
ms m ieore seen at Vincennes.* 


Dawson’s Memoirs of Harrison. 
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OHAPTERXIII. 

flistoiy of Tecumieh and the Prophet continued— -The 
latter encamps at TipMcanoe — Sends a message to 
Governor Harrison— Visits him at Vincennes— In- 
crease of his forces — Attention of tlie General Gov- 
ernment aroused — ^Tecumseh visits the Governor — 
His speech, and journey southward — ^Battle of Tippe- 
canoe, November, 1811 — Consequences of it — Indian 
Council at Mississiniway— Council at Maiden- 
Speeches and Anecdotes of the Crane, Walk-in-the 
Water, Round-Head, and other Chiefs — Set^uel of 
the history of the two brothers — Final exertions of 
Tecumsen — His death — ^The death of the Prophet. 

To resume our narrative ; — such reports came to 
the ears of Governor Harrison, during the year 1807, 
respecting the movements of the Indians, and espe- 
cially those of the Prophet in pursuit of his victims, 
that he thought proper to send a * speech’ to the Sha- 
wanese chiefs, couched in very severe terms. Most of 
those addressed being absent, the necessity of reply- 
ing devolved on the Prophe% and he requested the 
messenger to indite for him the following address : ^ 

“Father! 

“lam vey sony that you listen to the ad vide bf 
bad birds. You have impeached me with having 
correspondence with the British ; and with calling 
and sending for the Indians from the most distant 
parts of the country, “to listen to a fool that speaks 
not the wonts of the Great Spirit, but the woras of 
the devil.” Father! these impeachments {deny, and 
say they are not true. I never had a .w^ with the 
British, and I never sent for any Ini^B. They 
came here themselves, to listen and h^^e words of 
die Great Spirit ‘v ^ ' ' 
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"Father ! I wish you would not listen any more to 
the voice of bad Inrds; and you may rest assured that 
it is tlie least of our idea to make disturbancei and we 
will rather try to stop such proceedings than encour* 
age them.” 

The year 1808 opened with immense numbers of 
Indians from the lakes crowding round the neighbor- 
hood of Fort Wayne. Their attendance on the 
Prophet the year previous, had induced them to neg- 
lect raising com, and they now found themselves in 
a state of starvation. It was considered necessaiy by 
the Governor, to supply them with food, lest hun- 
ger might drive them to extremities, and to ma- 
rauding upon the frontier settlers of the United 
States ; and he therefore sent orders to the Agent at 
Fort Wayne to allow them provisions from the public 
stores. 

In May or June of the season just mentioned, the 
Prophet selected, for his future and permanent rea- 
dence, a spot on the upper part of the Wabash, which 
was called Tippecanoe. He removed thither, and his 
motley forces moved after him. These now consist- 
edv of some thirty or forty Sbawanees, with about 
one hundred Potawatamies^ Chippewas, Ottawas and 
Winnebagoes. The manoeuvre met with no little 
opposition. Some of the Miamies, and Delawares in 
panicular, had been determined to prevent it, and 
tbey sent a deputation of chiefs to effect that purpose ; 
but the Prophet would not even see them, and Te- 
eumseh, who encountered them on the way, gave 
them such a reception as at once altered their dispo- 
idtion to advance any farther in the business. 

In July the Prophet sent a pacific message to Gov- 
ernor Harrison, complaining bitterly of the manner in 
which he had been misrepresented, and proposing to 
visit the Governor in peiepn; He fiilfilled this prom- 
ise during the next month, and spent a iormight at 
Vincennes. Long conferences and conversations en- 
sued. but it could not be ascertained that his politics 
TT Q, 
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were pardeularly British. His denial of bis bein^ 
under any such influence, was strong and apparently 
candid* He said that his sole object was to reclaim 
the Indians from the bad habits which they had con- 
tracted, and to cause them to live in peace and friend 
ship with all mankind, and that he was particularly 
appointed to that office by the Great Spirit He fre- 
quently, in presence of the Governor, harangued his 
mllowers, and his constant theme was the evils arising 
from war and fit>m the immoderate use of ardent 
spirits. His farewell speech exhibits the view of bis 
system which he chose to promulgate at Vincennes : 

“ Fatlier! 

^It is three years since I first began with that sys- 
tem of religion which I now practice. The white 
people and some of the Indians were against me ; but 
1 had no other intention but to introduce among the 
Indians those good principles of religion which the 
white people profess. I was spoken badly of by the 
white people, who reproached me with misleading 
the Indians ; but I defy them to say that I did any 
thing amiss. 

^ Father ! — ^I was told that you intended to hang me. 
When I heard this, I intended to remember it, and 
tell my father, when I went to see him, and relate to 
him the truth. 

** 1 heard, when I settled on the Wabash, that niy 
father, the Governor, had declared that all the land 
between Vincennes and Fort Wayne was the propel^ 
" |f the Seventeen Fires. 

^ I'rIso heard that you wanted to know, my father, 
. j^er I was God or man ; and that you said, if I 
"ms 'the former, I should not steal horses. I beard 
this from Mr. Wells^ but 1 believe it originated with 
himself 

The Great Spirit told me to tell the Indians, tnsl 
he had made them and made the worid^--tiiat he lad 
placed them on it to do good, and not evlb 
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" I told all the red-skins that the way they were in 
was not good, and that thev ought to abandon it. 1 
said that we ought to consider ourselves as one man, 
hut to live agreeal)le to our several customs, the red 
people afler their mode, and the white people af- 
ter theirs. Particularly that they should not drink 
whiskey — that it was not made for them, but the white 
people, who alone know how to use it — that it is 
the cause of all the mischiefs which the Indians suf- 
fer ; and that they must always follow the directions 
of the Great Spirit, and we must listen to him, as it 
was he that has made us. 

“ Brotliers !-»*Listen to nothing that is bad. Do 
not take up the tomahawk, should it be offered by the 
British, or by the Long- Knives. Do not meddle with 
any thing that does not belong to you, but mind your 
own business, and cultivate the ground, that your wo- 
men and your children may have enough to live on. 
1 now inform you that it is our intention to live in 
peace our father and his people forever. 

“My father I — I have informed you what we mean 
to do, and 1 call the Great Spirit to witness the truth 
of my declaration. The religion which 1 have es- 
tablished for the last three years, has been attended 
to by the different tribes of Indians in this part of the 
world. Those Indians were once different people ; 
they are now but one ; they are all determined to 
practice whatl have communicated to tliem,that has 
come immediately from the Great Spirit through 
me. 

“ Brother ! — I speak to you as a warrior. You are 
one. But let us fay aside this character, and attend 
to the care of our children, that , they mav live in 
comfort and peace. We desire that you will join us 
for the preservation of botli red and white people. 
Formerly, when we lived in ignorance, we were fool- 
ish ; but now, since we listen to the voice of the 
Great Spirit, we are happy. 

“ 1 have listened to what you have said to us. You 
have promised to assist us. 1 now request you, in 
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b^fbalfoCaUthe re^ to use your exerdonsto 

prevent tbe sale of liquor to us. We are all well 
pleased to hear you say that you will endeavor to pro* 
ihote our happiness. We give you every assurance 
that we will follow the dictates of the Great Spirit. 

**We are all well pleased with the attention that 
you have showed us ; also with the good intentions 
of our father, the President If you give us a few ar- 
ticlefi^ such as needles, dints, hoes, powder, and oth- 
er things, we shall be able to take the animals that 
afford us meat with powder and ball.” 

After this aftair, nothing material occurred till the 
latter part of April, 1810, when the Governor received 
iDft>rmation that the Prophet was again exciting 
the Indians to hostilities a^inst the United States. 
A trader, of undoubted veracity, who had been 
for some time at tlie residence of the impos- 
tor, assured him, (the Governor,) that the Proph- 
et had at least a thousand souls under his control — 
perhaps from three hundred and fifty to four hundred 
men— principally composed of Kickapoos and Winne* 
bi^oes, but with a considerable number of Potawata- 
mies and Shawanees, and a few Chippewas and Ot- 
tawas. About the middle of May, rumor magnified 
this force to six or eight hundred warriors, and the 
combination was said to extend to all the tribes: te- 
tween Illinois river and Lake Michigan, — ^the ^^an- 
dots, and the Sacs and Foxes being among the tiiira- 
ber. Still, nothing could be distinctly proved against 
the Prophet. Governor Harrison sent for the leading 
member of the Shaker society, who resided obout 
twenty miles from Vincennes, and endeavored to pre- 
vail on him to take a speech to the Prophet, who af* 
focted to follow the Shaker principlea in every thing 
but the vow of celibacy ; ana this l^er of the Sha- 
ken had no hesitation in as8ertin|r .that the Shawa- 
ne was under tlie same divine Ji^ration that he 
himself was, although, for reas«^owing out of his 
itoiation as a savage, he anmbia ' immediate fol** 
lowen were permitted to cohant With their womea 
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But this was not the general feeling. Much alann 
existed bn the frontiers, eape^ly as some lawless 
ct3 had been committed by individuals nominally 
under the Prophet’s management The (^vemor 
made active preparations for open hostilities ; and Ae 
attention of the General €k>vemment itself had at 
leng^ become so much aroused, that an order from the 
President to make prisoners of both Tecumseb and 
his brother, was suspended only that a last effeit 
might be more advantageously made for a compro* 
mise with the disaffected tribes. Early in 1811, the 
Indian force mustered at Tippecanoe was larger than 
Governor Harrison himself could easily collect ; and 
the body-guard of Tecumseh, on the visit which he 
paid the former at Vincennes, in July of this season, 
consisted of more than three hundred men. 

This meeting took place ostensibly in consequence 
of a aptech which the Ckwemor had sent to the broth- 
ers at their encampment on the Wabash, in June. 
He had taken that occasion to repeat his former com- 
plaints of the insults and injuries he supposed to have 
been offered to American citizens by Indians under 
their influence ; to inform them that he had heard of 
tlfeii^recent attempts to hasten hostilities between the 
Uniob and various Indian tribes; and, Anally, to re- 
mind them, in strong terms, of the consequences of 
persisting in such conduct. “ Brothers ! ” — was one 
of the expressions in this address^ — I am myself of the 
Long-Knife Are. As soon as they hear my voice, you 
will see them pouring forth their swarms of hunAng- 
^irt men, as numerous as the mosquitoes on the 
shores of the Wabash. Brothers ! take care of their 
stings.” Tecumseh promptly replied to this commu- 
nication, by promising to visit the Governor in pro* 
cisely eighteen days, for the purpose of < washing 
away all these bad stories.* 

Borne delay occurred ; but upon Saturday, the 87tl 
of July, he made his appearance at Vincennes, with 
his three hundred followers. As neither the Govern- 
or nor the inhabitants generally were desirous of pro- 
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his enteitaititneiit, It was proposed to com 
mence the negotiations ouMcmd^; but this he de* 
chned doing, and it was late on Tuesday befiire he 
made his ap^arance at the arbor prepared for the 
occasion. Nor did he then come, without taking the 
jnecaution to ascertun previously, whether the %k>v- 
emor was to be attended by arm^ men at the coun- 
cil,’— if so, he should adopt the same etiquette. Be- 
ing left to his own option, and given to understand 
that his example would be imitated, he came with a 
piard of nearly two hundred men, some armed with 
bows and arrows, and others with knives, tomahawks 
and war-clubs. The Governor, on the other hand, 
was attended by a full troop of dragoons, dismounted, 
and completely furnished with fire-arms ; and he had 
taken care, on Tecumseh’s first arrival, to secure the 
town, by stationing two foot companies and a detach- 
ment of cavalry in the outskirts. He placed himself 
in front of his dragoons ; Tecumseh stood at the head 
of his tawny band, and the conference commenc- 
ed with a speech on the part of the Governor. This 
was briefly replied to ; but a heavy rain coming on, 
matten remained in atatu ouo, until the next diy, 
when Tecumseh made a long and ingenious har- 
angue, both exposing and justifying his own schehies 
much more openly than he had ever done before. 

Respecting the demand which the Governor had 
made, that two Potawatamie murderers should be 
dven up to punishment, who were stated to be resi- 
dent at ^p^canoe, he in the first place denied that 
they were mere ; and then went on very deliberately 
to show, that he could not deliver them up if they 
were there. "It was not right,” he said, " to punish 
those people. They ought to be forgiven, aa well as 
who had recentlv mttrdered his peojile in the lUu 
naia* The whites snould follow his oWh example of 
forgiveness ; he had forgiven the Ottaitas and the Os- 
ages. Finally, he desired that mafti^ might remain 
hi their present situation, and espeeiatly that no set- 
tlemenfs should be attempted upotfiflic lands recently 
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of* ^^itain tribes, until he should return 
« Yust amonff the Southern Indiana 7%«n he 
wtMkfd 1 ^ to V\^ai&ngton, and settle all difficulties 
I with vhe jpremdeiit ; and meanwhile, as the neighbor- 
ing tribes weie wholly under bis direction, he would 
despatch messengers in every quarter to prevent fur- 
ther mischief.” He concluded with offering the Gov- 
ernor a quantity of wampum, as a full atonement for 
the murders before mentioned. The latter made an 
indignant rejoinder ; the meeting was broken up ; and 
Tecumseh, attended by a few followers, soon after- 
wards commenced his journey down the Wabash 
for the Southward. 

Such was his last appearance previous to the 
war. The popular excitement had now become 
greater than ever. Numerous meetings were held, 
and representations forwarded to the Federal Execu- 
tive. But before these documents could reach their 
destination, authority had been given to Governor 
Harrison to commence offensive operations at discre- 
tion, and forces, in addition to those within his terri- 
torial jurisdiction, were placed at his disposal. ^ The 
Banditti under the Prophet,” wrote the Secreta^ of 
War, Mr. Eustis, in a communication of July ^th, 
** are to be attacked and vanquished, provided such a 
measure shall be rendered absolutely necessary.” 

It is not our purpose to detail the subsequent mea- 
sures of Governor Harrison, which terminated in the 
celebrated battle of Tippecanoe ; and much less, to 
antate the question heretofore so inveterately contest- 
^ respecting the general propriety of the offensive 
operations he commenced, or his particular system 
or success in conducting them. The battle took 
pbce on the 7tb of November, 1811 ; the Governor 
having previously sent Indian messengers to demand 
of the various tribes in the Prophet’s encampment, 
that tiiey should all return to their respective territo- 
ries ; that the stolen horses in their and bis posses- 
sioQ, should be given up ; and that all murdered then 
sheltered at Tippecanoe, should be delivered over to 
11—14 
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jiudoe. The first messengen^ about the laatof Sef 
lembeir, had the efiect of iSnunug out a fHendly / 
utadon from the Prophet^ full of professions of j 
peace. But fireidi outrages were committed by his 
ndlcweis about the same time ; and, when sundry 
head-men of the Delaware tribe undertook, in OctOi' 
ber, to go upon a second mission, they are said toi 
have been abrupdy met by a counter deputation from 
the Prophet, re(|uiring a categorical answer to the 
question, * whether they would or would not join him 
against the United States?’ The Delawares, never- 
theless, went on, and having visited the Prophet’s 
camp, returned to Governor Harrison, now on his 
march, with the report of their having been ill treat- 
ed, insulted, and finally dismissed with contemptuous 
remarks upon themselves and the Governor. T wen- 
tv-four Miamies next volunteered to go upon this 
thankless businesa They seem to have been better 
entertained, for the good reason, that they decided 
upon raising the tomahawk aminst their employer. 
At all events, these serviceabfe diplomatists spared 
themselves the pains of returning. 

The particulars of the battle are well known. The 
Governor having entered into the heart of the territo-^ 
ry occupyed by the Prophet, — ^but claimed by the 
United States, as being purchased of those tribes wM 
had the least-disputed claim to it, — he encamped, os 
the night of the 6th, in the vicinity of the Prophet^ 
force ; and a suspension of hostilities was agreed up- 
on between the two parties, until a conference couu 
take place on the ensuing day. Whether, as the 
Prophet affirmed on this occasion by his messen^ffi^ 
he had sent a pacific proposal to the Governor, which 
accidentally failed to reach him ; or whether he was 
now actually ^ desirous of avoiding hostilities if possi- 
ble,’ but fblt himself compelled to commence them, 
neeil not be discussed. His force8,;BO^osed to nam 
ber from five hundred to eight litfilared warrioni 
made a violent attack on the Ameriean army, early 
eB ^ of the' 7tk ; and ofie of the mbai dea* 
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perate struggles ensued, of which we have any re- 
ecBxi in thehistoiy of Indian warfare. The enemy 
Was at length repulsed, leaving thirty-eight warriors 
dead on the field. The Amencans lost about fifty 
killed, and about twice that number wounded. The 
Prophet’s town was rified, and ^e army commenced 
its return to Vincennes. 

Tecumseh, who was absent when the battle took 
place, returned soon afterwards from the South, and, 
without doubt, was exceedingly surpiised and morfi- 
fied by the conduct of the Prophet. From this time, 
while the latter lost much of his infiuence, the for- 
mer took a more independent and open part. It can- 
not be positively decided whether he had previously 
maintained a special understanding with the British ; 
but his subsequent course admits of little controversy. 

He proposed to Governor Harrison, to make the 
contemplated journey to Washington; but, as the 
Governor expressed a determination that he could 
not go in the capacity which he deemed suitable to 
his standing, tlie idea was abandoned. Thenceforth, 
whatever his intentions had been, he determined up- 
on the necessity of fighting; and it naturally follow- 
ed, whatever had been his disposition towards the 
British authorities, — ^theira towards him wassufiicient- 
ly plain, — ^that he should no longer hesitate to avail 
himself of every feir opportunity of cooperation. 

Still, it was necessary to preserve appearances until 
matters were ready for disclosure : and, of course, 
— such were the consequences of the recent defeat 
and such the disposition of many vacillating or op- 
posing tribes, — there was an extremely difiicult part 
to be acted. Some of the sp 'iPS made at a grand 
council of twelve tribes, he < < . i>iay, 1812 ,^ at filissis- 
mnniway, will throw light upon the subject. The 
Wyandots begim — a tribe univeraally regarded as the 
bead of the grtat Indian fitmily : 

« Younger brothers -said the speaker—^ You that 
reside on the Wabash, listen to what we say ; and in 

r.— R 
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order that you may distinctly hear and clearly under* 
stand our words, we now open your ears and place 
your hearts in the same position they were plac^ in 
by the Great Spirit when he created you. 

^ Younger brothers ! — We are sorry to see your path 
filled with thorns and briars, and your ^ land covered 
with blood. Our love for you has caused us to come 
and clean your paths and wipe the blood off your 
land, and take the weapons that have spilled this 
blood from you^ and put them where you can never 
reach them again. 

“Younger brothers I — This is done by the united 
voice of all your elder brothers, that you now see wes- 
ent, who are determined not to be disobeyed. This 
determination of your elder brothers, to put an entire 
Slop to the efiTusion of blood, has met with the appro- 
bation of our fkthers, the British, who have advised 
all the red people to be quiet and not meddle in quaif* 
rclsthat may take place between the white people.”^. . 

Tecumseh, who found himself in a small minori^ 
on this occasion, replied thus: 

“ Elder brothers! — We have listened with attends 
to what you have said to us. We thank the Great 
Spirit for inclining your hearts to pity us ; we now 
pity ourselves ; our hearts aregood ; they never wen 
bad. Governor Harrison made war on my people it 
my absence : it was the Great Spirit’s will he snouk 
do so. We hope it will please Him that the white ^ 
people may let us live in peace. We will not disturb 
them ; neither have we done it, except when th^y 
come to our village with the intention of destroyhig 
us. We are happy to state to our brothers present, 
that the unfortunate transaction that took place 
tween the white people and a few o^^r young men 
at our village, has been settled l^ti^n us and Gov*? 
emcnr Harrison *, and I will furth^splS^ that had I been 
at home, there would#have bedi^Mh bipod shed at that 
finu^ 
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^ Wo are sony to find that thesame respect has not 
been paid to the agreement between us and Governor 
Harrison, by oOr brothers, the Potawatamies. How- 
ever, we are not accountable for the conduct of those 
over whom we have no control. Let the chiefib of 
that nation exert themselves, and cause their wanion 
to behave themselves, as we have done and will con- 
tinue to do with ours. 

^ Should the bad acts of our brothers, the Pota- 
watamies, draw on us the ill will of our white broth- 
ers — and they should come again and make an unpro - 
voked attack on us at our village — we will die like 
men — but we will never strike the first blow.” 

The Potawatamies could not overlook such an at- 
tack, and their speaker nodced it in terms which re- 
flected severely on the ‘pretended Prophet,* who was 
said to have caused all the difliculty among their 
young men. He added, — We have no control over 
these few vagabonds, and consider them not belong- 
ing to our^nation ; and will be thankful to any people 
that will put them to death, wherever they are found. 
As they are bad people, and have learnt to be so fh>m 
the pretended Prophet, and as he has been the cause 
of setting those people on our white brothers, we hope 
he will be active in reconciling them. As we all hear 
him say, his heart is inclined for peace, we hope we 
may all see this declaration supported by his future 
conduct, and that all our women and children may 
lay down to sleep without fear.” 

Tecumseh then addressed the council once more: 

“It is true we have endeavored to give all our 
brothers good advice ; and if th^ have not listened 
to it, we are sony for iL We dey a living creature 
to say we ever advised any one, directW or indirectly, 
to mwe war on our white brothe^ji. It has constant- 
ly been our misfbrtune to have our views misrepra- 
•anted to out white brethten. This has been done by 
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K etended chiefli of the Potawatamies and otbei% that 
ve been in the habit of selling land to the white 
people that did not belong to them.” 


Here he was called to order by the Delawares* 
“ We have not met,” said they, “ to listen to such 
words. The red people have been killing the whites. 
The just resentment of the latter is raised against the 
jformer. Our white brethren are on their feet, with 
their guns in their hands. There is no time to tell 
each other, you have done this, and you have done 
that If there was, we would tell the Prophet that 
both red and white people had felt the bad effects of 
his counsels. Let us all join our hearts and hands 
toother, and proclaim peace through the land of the 
red people. Let us make our voices be heard and 
respected, and rely on the justice of our white breth« 
pen.” .1 


The Miamies and Kickapoos afterwards expressed 
themselves much to the same effect, and the con^' 


ence then closed. 

The most distinguished chiefs opposed to th^Wv 
brothers, were the Crane, his Counsellor BsTWSf^ 
the-Loos, the Potawatamie Winemack,* ap^ 


leader and orator of the Wyandots on the American 
nde of the river Detroit, Walk-in-the-Water. The 


latter was afterwards forced by circumstances todight 
with the British, but at this time be and the Crane 


were particularly active in persuading various tribes 
to * sit still ’ while their two Fathers should fight out 
the war, — which was their own business, — ^in their 
own way. The British at length took measures to 
counteract their influence. A council was convened 


* A wAr-chief of some distinction. i repeatedly vis 

ited Washington after the war, an^Mpae charactejfistio 
anecdotes — which, however, will hiK||/bear r^eti^n — 
ME recorded of him. He was ftiendly to 

the Americans, ana though ac(^i|mm flghting for the 
Prophet at Tinpecanoe, By n 9 gKpaf convicted of tlmt 
sbberratton. He died in the siiffiiher of 1921 . 
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St Malden, at which Elliot, the Indian Agent, and 
die British Ckimiiianding O^cer were present. 

The former demanded of the Wyandota whether 
they had advised the other tribes to remain neutral 
To this, Walk-in-the- water answered: “We have, 
and we believe it best for us, and for our brethren. 
We have no wish to be Involved in a war with our 
Ihther, the Long-Knife, for we know by experience 
that we have nothing to gain by it, and we beg our 
father, the British, not to force us to war. We re- 
member, in the former war between our fathers, the 
British and the Long-Knife, we were both defeated, 
and we the red men lost our country ; and you, our 
fether, the British, made peace with the Long- Knife, 
without our knowledge, and you gave our country to 
him. You still said to us, ^ my children, you must 
fight for your country, for the Long-Knife will take it 
from you.’ We did as you advised us, and we were 
defeated with the loss of our best chiefs and warriors, 
and of our land. And we still remember your con- 
towards us, when we were defeated at the foot 
of ine rapids of the Miami. We sought safety for 
our wounded in your fort. But what was your con- 
duct? You closed your gates against us, and we 
had to retreat the best way we could. And then we 
made peace; with the Americans, and have enjoyed 
peace with them ever since. And now you wish us^ 
your red children, again to take up the hatchet against 
our father, the Long-Knife. We say again, we do 
not wish to have any thing to do with die war. Fight 
vour own battles, but let us, your red children, enjoy 
peace.” 

Elliot here interrupted the speaker, and said: 
<*That is American talk, and 1 shall hear no more of 
It. If you do not stop, 1 will direct my soldiers to 
take you and the chiefs, and keep you prisoner and 
will consider you as our enemies.” Walk-in-the 
water then took his seat, to consult the odier chiefe; 
and Bound-Hbad, vrbo had. openly espoused the 
Bdtisli interest, and who was the chief of the smiul 
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pitfqr of Wyandots liriiig in Canada, inunediatelf 
fOie and flaid : " Father ! listen to your children. Ytm 
say that the talk just delivered 1^ my fHend Walk- 
hi*4he»wat6r, is American talk, and that you cannot 
hear any more of it ; and, if perristed In, you will take 
the chie& prisoners, and treat them as enemies. Now 
hear me. 1 am a chief! <tm acknowled^ to be 
such. I speak the sentiments of the chiem of the 
tribes, assembled round your council*fire. I now 
come forward, and take hold of your war-hatchet, 
and will assist you to fi^t against the Americans ! ” 
He was followed by Tecumseh and the Prophet, 
and by two Wyandot chiefs, Worrow and Split- 
loo; but Walk-in-the- water and his associates still 
declined the invitation. Elliot then made some 
menacing observations, which induced them to leave 
the council-house, recross the river to Brownstown, 
and communicate the result to the Crane, who was 
there with his attendants. The latter immediate^ 
returned home to Sandusky. The Brownstown Wy- 
andots sent a deputation to the American Genend*%t 
Detroit, headed by Walk-in-the-water, to reprildiit 
their exposed state, and request protection. For sCtpe 
uhknown reason it was not granted, and tbei^^u- 
dians were a few days aflerwaiw taken into custody 
by a large British and Indian detachment, attended, ir ' 
not commanded, by Tecumseh and Round-Head. 

The Mquel of these proceedings is too charaOteiis- 
tic of several of the individuals we have named^^tt be 
omitted In a connection which allows and requir^ ril' 
much collateral light. *- 

Some ei^t or ten months after the forced glMi 
non to the British just mentioned, the Crane ] 
to General Harrison, who was t^n eneamp<j|^tldi 
his army at Seneca, that a formal embassy 
srat by the Wyandots, to their bretbfen hi th€lM|^ 
camis and to lul the Indians who 
ish cause, adviring them to conswd^iijM 
■id letive to their own country 
wus approved by General Hansihi^ 4m tl# CiM 
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was requested to take such measures as appedied 
most proper to give it effect. 

Between-the^ogs was appointed the ambassadori 
and a small escort of eight warriors, commanded by 
Skootash, the principal war-chief of the nation, was 
selected to accompany him. Two speeches were 
sent by the Crane, one to be delivered privately to his 
own people, and the other publicly to the British In- 
dians. 

The Wyandot embassy arrived at Brownstown in 
safety, and the following morning a general council 
assembled to hear the message from their uncle. 
The multitude was prodigious, and Elliot and M’Kee, 
the British agents, were present. We have been told 
that Between-the-logs arose in the midst of this host 
of enemies, and delivered with unshaken firmness 
the following speech from the Crane, which had been 
entrusted to him : 

“ Brothers ! — ^the red men, who are engaged in fight- 
ing^for the British king — listen ! These words are 
from me, Tarh6, and they are also the words of the 
Wyendots, Delawares, Shawanees, and Senecas. 

^ American father has raised his war-pole, and 
colle^'^d^ large army of his warriors. They will 
soon match to attack the British. He does not wish 
to de^y his red children, their wives, and families. 
He wwes you to separate yourselves from the Brit- 
ish, ana bury the hatchet you have raised. He will 
be mercifbl to you. You can then return to your 
own Ipids, and hunt the game, as you formeriy did. 
I r^ii^ you to consider your situation, and act wise- 
ly in "this important matter ; Snd not wantonly de- 
stroy your own people. Brothers! whoever feels 
disposed to accept this advice, will come forward and 
take hold of this belt of wampum, which I have {h 
my liandapd offertoyou. I hope you will not re^ 
fuaa tp acdipt k in presence of your British fttheTi 
for you are independent of him. Brothers 1 we haiNi 
done, and we hope you will decide wisely ” 
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Not a hand moved to accept the offered pledge of 
peace. The spell was too ^tent to be broken bv 
charms like these ; but Round«Head arose and act* 
dressed the embassy : 

^Brothers! — the Wyandots fifoin the Americana*' 
we have heard your talk, and will not listen to it. Wo 
will not forsake the standard of ourBntish father, nor 
lay down the hatchet we have raised. I speak the 
sentiments of all now present, and I charge you, that 
you faithfblly deliver our talk to the American com- 
mander, and tell him it is our wish he would send 
more men against us; for all that has passed between 
us 1 do not call fighting. We are not satisfied with 
the number of men he sends to contend against us. 
We want to fight in good earnest.” 

Elliot then spoke. ** My children ! — ^As you now 
see that my children here are determined not to for- 
sake the cause of their British father, I wish you to 
carry a message back with you. Tell my wife, your 
American father, that I want her to cook the provi- 
sions for me and my red children, more faithfully than 
she has done. She has not done her duty. And it; 
she receives this as an insult, and feels disposed to 
fight, tell her to bring more men than she ever 
brouffht before, as our former skirmishes I do not 
call fighting. If she wishes to fight with me dnd my 
children, she must not burrow in the earth like a 
ground-hog, where she is inaccessible. She ' must 
come out and fight fairly.” 

To this. Bet ween-the-logs imlled. ** Brothers 
am thrected by my American rather to inform yoii, 
that if you reject the advice given you, he will march 
hmwith a laige army, and if he fidd any of 
me red people Oppoidng him in hlniisdige thnnikh 
^hr countiy, he wfff tinmple h 

Von cannot stand before him. 

<*And nowffir myself, I intieat yoii te 
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coofflder the good talk I have brought, and listen to it 
Why would you devote yourselves, your women, and 
your children, to destruction? Let me tell you, if 
ou should defeat the American army this time, you 
lave not done. Another will come on, and if you 
defeat that, still another will appear that you cannot 
withstand ; one that will come tike the waves of the 
ipreat water, and overwhelm you, and sweep you 
from the tiice of the earth. If you doubt tiie account 
I give of the force of the Americans, you can send 
some of your people in whom you have confidence, 
to examine their army and navy. They sliall be per- 
mitted to return in sate^. The truth is, your British 
father tells you lies, and deceives you. He boasts of 
the few victories he gains, but he never tells you of 
his defeats, of his armies being slaughtered, and his 
vessels taken on the big water. He keeps all these 
things to himself. 

And now, father, let me address a few words to 
you. Your request shall be minted. 1 will bear 
your message to my American father. It is true none 
of your children appear willing to forsake your stan- 
dard, and it virill be the worse lor them. You com- 
pare the Aoisricans to ground-hogs, and complain of 
their mode^^^ fighting. I must confess that a ground- 
hog is <1 very«difficuU animal to contend wim. He 
has sudb teeth, such an inflexible temper, and 
such an un^querable spirit, that he is truly a dan- 
gerous en^my, especially when he is in his own hole. 
But, fathtt^let me tell you, you can have your wish. 
Before n^y days, you will see the ground-hog float- 
ing on yonder lake, paddling his canoe towards your 
hme ; and then, father, ^ou will have an opportunity 
of attacking ycur formidable enemy in any way you 
may think bek.” 


This speech terminated the proceedings of the 
couhcil* All the Indiafis^ except the Wyandpta^ ms 
phrsed, andthey secret^ assem^^ f6 hear thenttii* 
salient to them by their own chieK^^ 
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The Wyandots were directed to quit Skorah*^ im- 
mediately. Thev were said to be liars and deceivers, 
and that they had always deceived the Indians. And 
ikcts, in evidence of this, were quoted. The building 
of Fort Miami was pardcularly referred to. It was 
said to be erected as a refuge for the Indians, but 
when they were overpowered by Wayne, the gates 
were shut aminst them.f Ti^ comparative strength 
of Qeneral Harrison’s army and of the British forces 
was concealed from them, and they were in a very 
dangerous condition. 

Tfiiis message was faithfully delivered to the Wy 
andots, and produced its full effect upon them. They 
requested Between-the-logs to inform the Crane, that 
they were in fact prisoners, but that they had taken 
firm hold of his belt of wampum, and would not fire 
another gun. They promised, that on the advance 
of the American army, they would quit the British 
troops, as soon as it was safe to take that decisive 
measure. And such in fact was the result. When 
Proctor left the country, his Wyandot allies abandon- 
ed him, a few miles from the mouth of the river 
Tranche, and retired into the forest. Thence th 
sent a message to General Harrison, imploring hi 
mercy.| 

Tecumseh and Elskwatawa were seen for the last 
time previous to their joining the British, at Fort 
Wayne. The former passed that way to the MaldMi 
council, and he then explicitly stated to the po- 
mander of the station, that he was going redeive 
fiom the British twelve horse-loads of ammunition 
the use of his people at Tippecanoe.” The 
vkdt of the Prophet, which took place immediately 

* The BriHsh, in the Huron dialect, 
t The Crane was wounded in this actional, and the loss 
fhll heavily upon the Wyandots. i 
t We have ^ven our account of ^:J||uden Coui^ 
on the authority of Governor Csj|||U;y|^ eouroee pi 
inrormation may be learned ftomUl emuLj on the 
iate Wa/t on ike Frontiers, See If. A* Rev. Vol. XXtX 
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after, is referred to in the follonving communication 
from the Commander to an American authority : 

“ On the 12th [July, 1812,] the Prophet arrived at 
this place, with nearly one hundred Winiiebagocs and 
Kic^poos, who have ever since been amusing the 
Indian agent at this place with professions of friend- 
ship, aud it is now evident that he has completely 
duped the agent, who had suffered him to take the 
lead in all his councils with the Indians, giving him 
ammunition, &c. to support his followers until they 
can receive a supply from Tecumseh. 

“ On the 19ih instant an express arrived in the 
Prophet’s camp from Tecumseh. In order that it 
should make the better speed, the express stole a 
horse from some of the inhabitants of the river Rai- 
sin, and rode night and day. The horse gave out with* 
in twenty miles of this place. This messenger was 
directed by Tecumseh to tell the Prophet to unite the 
Indians immediately, and send their women and chil- 
dren towards the Mississippi, while the warriors 
should strike a heavy blow at the inhabitants of Vin- 
c^nes ; and he, Tecumseh, if ’he lived, w^ould join 
h|pin the country of the Winnebagoes. 

fThe Prophet found no difficulty in keeping this 

brmation to himself and one or two of his confiden- 
tial followers, and forming a story to suit the palate of 
the agent here ; and, on the 20th instant, he despatch- 
,.ifd; two confidential Kickapoos to effect the objects 
Tecumseh had in view. In order that these two In- 
dians might make the better speed, they stole my two 
riding-horses, and have gone to the westward at the 
rate of one hundred miles in twent^^-four hours, at 
least To keep the agent blind to his movements, 
the prophet went early in the morning yesterday, and 
told the agent that two of his bad young men were 
misaiugand that he feared they baa stole sonoie hor- 
ses. Hie agent fbtind no difficulty in swallowing 
the bait offei^ him, and applauded the Piopl^t fer 
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Ilia honesty in telling of his bad men, as he called 
them, stealing my hoise& 

** To keep up appearances, the Prophet has this mor 
ning despatched two men on ybot, as he tells the a^nt, 
to brmg back my horses, He says he and all his 
party will certainly attend the Commissioner of the 
United States next month at Piqua. 

This he will do, if he finds he cannot raise the 
western Indians against the United States ; but if he 
dnds the western Indians will join him, you may re- 
ly on it, he will strike a heavy blow, as Tecumseh 
says, against the whites in that quarter. You may 
rely on the correctness of this statement, as I receiv- 
ed information relative to the views of Tecumseh, 
last night, from a quarter that cannot be doubted 
The conduct of the agent towards the Prophet, 1 
have been an eye-witness to.** 

The most remarkable passage in this graphic nar- 
ration, refers to the exertions Tecumseh was now 
making for the promotion of the great cause which 
lay so near his heart There was occasion indeed^ 
for a mighty edbit, \o regain the ground which his 
brother had lost The battle of Tippecanoe was h 
premature explosion, and a most unfortunate one Tor 
nis interests. It intercepted the negotiations for iraf# 
allies, diminished the moral power of the Prophet 
and frightened and forced many, who were or woula 
have been bis adherents, into neutrality in some cof es^ 
and open hostility in others. The vast schema of 
Tecumseh, the object so long of all his solicitude 
hts labor, was thrown into confusion, on the viBir 
brink of sujccess. He was exasperated, humiliateo, 
arreted. Ha could have wep^ like PhiMp, when 
Ids projects were thwarted in mid career by'^the rash- 
ness of bis warriors. But here was of his 

noblest qualities, lie ^me forward ap^^mde every 
proposition, looking like compromi8e^^!l||||in he deem- 
ed consistent with n» dignity, te 
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iV-- but in vain. He saw then, plainly, that the battle 
must be fought, and his souf grew strong. The 
wrongs and woes of bis race, and the power and 
pride of the white men, passed before him. The 
mortification of failure and exposure on his own part, 
the dishonor brought upon his brother’s name, tho 1^* 
nominy of submission, the censure and scorn of 
savage rivals, the triumph of his civilized enemy, aU 
were daggers in his bosom. Then boiled within him 
the fionzy of despair. Fear and hope struggled for 
the mastery. Pride, revenge, ambition, were roused. 
* Let them come, then* — thought he — ‘ I hear them and 
see them, in the South and in the East, like the sum- 
mer leaves rolling and rustling in the breeze. It is 
well. Shall Tecumseb tremble? Shall they say 
that he hated the white man, and feared him ? No ! 
The mountains and plains which the Great Spirit 
gave, are behind and around me. I, too, have my 
warriors, and here, — where we were bom and where 
we will die,«^n the Scioto, on the Wabash, on the 
broad waters of the North, my voice shall be heard.’ 

And it was beard, indeed. At the date of the com- 
munication last cited, he bad scarcely a hundred fol- 
lowers; dnd the intenUons qf the ffestem Indians^ 
we have i^en, were not then ascertained. But from 
the tiitie of the Malden Council, Tecumseb girded 
himself to his task, like a strong man for battle. He 
set his brother and all his emissaries, and at the same 
time devoted himselft night and day, to the business 
of reciOiting. Repeatedly, before this, he had visited 
all the tribes on the west banks of the Mississippi, and 
upon lAkes Superior^ Huron and Michigan. He 
now travelled over the route once more. From north 
to south, and from east to west, he ranged the cond* 
nenv-threatening, fiatieringi rousing resentment, 
aUumung supersdnoii. provoking euriostty. Natsbof 
fitfigued, no disapp^tment discouniged, no dan^ 
fdarntedynoemeri^y eurpriBed hinn 

Hie resttli; with the mitire sequel of tlie hia^of 
the two brothers, may be elated in the moat genera 
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terma Tlioie who know any thinff of the histoiy 
of the last war, need not be infonned, that Tecumsen 
was substantially, as well as nominally, the head and 
life of the Anglo-Indian Department, and that greater 
forces were collected by his influence, and emWlied 
under his command, than in any other instance from 
the first settlement of the country. He brought in 
six hundred Wabash recruits in one body, early in 
1813. In the attack made upon Fort Stephenson, in 
the summer of the same year, the enemy numbered 
but five hundred British regulars, for eight hundred 
Indians, (under Dickson,) while Tecumseh was at 
the same time stationed on the road to Fort Meigs 
with a body of two thousand more, for the purpose 
of cutting off the American reinforcements on that 
route. 

In the decisive battle of the Moravian Towns, he 
commanded the right wing of the allied army, and 
was posted in the only part of it which was engaged 
with the American troops. Here was his last struggle. 
Disdaining to fiy, when all w^ere fiying around him 
but his own nearest followers, he pressed eagerly into 
the heart of the contest, encoura^ng the savages by 
his voice, and plying the tomahawk with a tremen- 
dous energy. He appeared to be advancing, it is said, 
directly upon Colonel Johnson, who was hastening 
towards him on the other side, at the head of his 
mounted infantiy. Suddenly a wavering was pei;:^ 
ceived in the Indian ranks; there was no lopgcr A 
cry of command among them. Tecumseh had mllep, 
and his bravest men, still surviving, were defeated; by 
the same blow. They fled, leaving thirty-three lead 
on the field, most of whom were found neer 
eeb. 

Upon the question, who had the honor of shooting 

we SmI speJ^M^ few words* In IthE W of 
another, ^ there is thk|ii[e M, by a pistol- 

shot from the hand of Colonels He yran 

certainly killed in that part of the l^e where the Col 
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onel was himself wounded f and this is all that can 
well be said upon a subject which has occasioned so 
much controversy. The British Ooveroment granted 
a pension to his widow and family, which probably 
condnues to this day. The Prophet, who survived 
the war, and was litde exposed in it, was supplied in 
the same manner undl his death, which took place a 
few years since. He is believed to have been older 
than his brother, who died about forty-five. 

The mve, in which Tecumsob*s remains were de- 
posited by the Indians after the return of the Ameri- 
can army, is sdll visible near the borders of a willow 
marsh, on the north line of the battle-jnround, with a 
large fallen oak-tree lying beside, llie willow and 
wild rose are thick around it, but the mound itself is 
cleared of shrubbery, and is said to owe its good con- 
dition to the occasional visits of his countrymen.* 
Thus repose, in solitude and silence, the ashes of the 
Indian Bonaparte.' In truth have they 

— * Left him alone with his glory.* 


11—16 


* Western Paper. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Remarks on the character of Tecumseh and the Prophet— 
Their facilities for cooperation — Difficulties the latter 
had to overcome — His perseverance and ingenuity— 
Means by which he protected his person — Anecdotes 
of the Battle of Tippecanoe — Frankness of Tecumseh 
in disclosing his schemes — Causes of his hostility to 
the Americans — Trespasses of the whites, and other 
abuses— Object of the belligerent combination — An- 
ecdotes of Tecumseh’s first visit to Vincennes, 
1810 — ^His dignity, independence and courage — 
ideas of the British policy — His speech to Genesis 
Proctor, and remarks on his oratory — His humanity->ri 
His genius. 

The reputation of the Prophet has suffered fi^ 

^0 complete ultimate failure of his plans. 
sufilered the more from the very circumstances ^ 
mark him as an extraordinary man, — his career as a 
prophet. Tecumseh knew his own talent better than 
to play a game like this ; but he also knew, without 
doubt, that Elskwatawa was capable of doing more 
for the advancement of their common object, by act- 
ing this coordinate or subordinate part, than by 
adopting the same course with himself; even had he 
liossessed the same species of ability. Together, they 
were endowed with a complete system of qualities 
necessary to accomplish their design ; but neither could 
QRl^otie. Tecumseh was frank, warlike, persuasive 
ipfiis oratory, popular in his manner^ irreproachable 
in his habits of life. Elskwatawa bad more cunning 
than courage ; and a stronger disposition to talk, than 
to fight, or exert himself in any other way. Biit he was 
subtle, fluent, persevering and selfi^possessed ; and this 
was enough. He became an inspirki man, and Te- 
ctiifUeh was his first convert. Others of the tribe 
inthisted with the secret They had, fit ah 
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eveuts, a great inspect for these men ; and being both 
a proud and warlike people, they receiYed with avid- 
‘ty the well-contriv^ doctrine of their superiority 
over other tribes, and entered upon a course of pro- 
ects likely to produce war, — ^though of war nothing 
might yet be seen or said, — with the fury of blood- 
hounds upon a track. 

Hence the murders and robberies which so much 
alarmed and irritated the frontier settlers, and which 
we have very little doubt were generally committed 
by individuals of the Prophet’s ‘banditti,’ without 
his authority, and perhaps against his wishes. His 
young men, especially, like those who brought on Phil- 
ip’s war, were wrought up till the master-spirit himself 
«ost his control over them ; and to make the matter 
worse, most of them were of such a character, in the 
first instance, that horse-stealing and house-breaking 
were us easy to them as breathing. Like the refugees 
of Romulus, they were outcasts, vagabonds and crim- 
ii)al^— in a great degree brought together by the novel- 
ty of the preacher’s reputation, by curiosity to hear 
iiis doctrines, by the fascination of extreme credulity, 
py restlessness, by resentment against the whites, 
apd by poverty and unpopularity at home. 

These things should be taken into consideration, 
when the success of the Prophet is estimated. His 
ingenuity was tasked to the utmost, in getting and 
Keeping these people to|[ether in the 6rst place. 
Then it was necessary to instruct them just so &r, as 
to put thein in the way of preparing themselves for 
what might happen^ and to make them serviceable in 
coUecdng and convincing others, without committing 
the cttuM too unreservedly to noisy tongues, and to 
rash bands. .Then complaints were made by Ameri- 
can authprinies, and these must be pacified. Offem 
of assistanoe came in from other quarters^ and 
miist bhikepf ^cret ;^rOtb^ dmeS) the hahi^^^. 
were rednoed to an extreme scarcity of provisioii^ 
as. j^ht . ho, expect^ ftom the numbqis eoOkKM 
u^igetlier^aiid^^ t^^^ which i tli^^ ledi 
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fintty thiay were given to tndeivtand that coni 
mimpkins would be raised for them aupernaturally ; 
wt the Prophet deemed it easier on the whole to ] 

was another reason for maintaining a good understand* 
itig with his American neiffhbors. Hence he gave out 
that he proposed visiting the Governor at Vincennes^ 
with the view of begging provisions,— > for the white 
people had always encouraged him to preach the 
worn of God to the Indians.’ This purpose was 
carried into execution; and on that occasion it 
was, that the Ckivernor was < completely deceived,’ 
by the Prophet’s appearance and language* So 
late as 1811, a quantity of salt was sent up the Wa- 
bash for the Prophet’s use, together with another 
quantity intended for the Kickapoos and other Indi- 
ans. He seems to have balanced some time between 
necessity and policy before this temptation, but finally 
adopted the middle course of detaining the entire 
ear;g^, end sending a very civil apology to the Gov- 
ernor in payment. Vv. 

On the whole, we are inclined to put small fiuth in 
the popular theoiy which represents the Prophet an 
a fool. Possibly he assumed that character on somq 
occasions, knowing the proverbial reverence of the 
Indians f^ an idiot Allowance should be made also 
ibr the reaction produced by his fkilure at Tippeoa^ 
noe, although his influence was in some degree restore: 
ed after that event,— ^e misfortune being sagely at- 
tributed by many to the important circumstance of 
his wi^ having touched some of his sacred .ittetpUs 
Nothing but a series of triumphs on the part m die 
American fl>reea, the death of lus brother, and tii lose 
of aUhbbestfHendaofhia own tribe, (mr thspBsh 
opofcee were ledtieed to about twenqr warrm dur- 
ii^ the war^ finally destroyed his chamct^ ss a 
fV s j i M . when thb was eflbotedfk 
tars to degrade hlin bekev the farvel of a t emt a ; 
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exposed to the hazard of assassination But here 
apain he Was on his guard ; for it was always one of 
his strong positions, that the least violence offered to 
him or hui foHowere, would be punished by the im* 
mediate interposition of the Great Spirit. The re- 
limous character, indeed, was sustained to the last 
TOe Delaware messengers already mentioned found 
his forces at Tippecanoe in the highest state of ex- 
citement, owing to his magical rites, his harangues, 
and the war-dance which he performed with them 
day and night. Hence the unexampled bravery man- 
ifested in the attack upon the American army. They 
rushed on the very bayonets of our troops ;• and in 
some instance^ pressing aside the soldier’s musket, 
they brained him with the war-club. The Prophet, 
meanwhfe, is said to have been comfortably seated 
on an adjacent eminence, singing a war-song. He 
had assured his followers, that the American nullets 
would do them no harm ; and that, while they should 
have light, their enemies should be involved ih thick 
darkness.* Soon afler the battle (Commenced, he 
was told that the Indians were falling. < Fight on ! 
fight on cried he, never at a loss, * It will soon be 
i^I predicted and he howled his war-song louder 
d»ti e ver. 

^TlNi^anicter of Tecumseh appeals so fiilly in the 
ofidrsd^ punned, as to require but brief com- 
liMAt. "^while the Prophet resorted without hes- 
Mion ^#all the wiles of Indian eunninff and strata- 
gqnfi fhi^’^cting his own purposes^ and for tbwart- 
df his opponents, his course was as manly 
m dignified as it was prompt He was certainly on- 
nomiigafion to disclose his schemes, and yet he 
appearii never to have taken much pains to conceal 
them. We know that he was suspected, and ae- 

was not so itittoh ott of Way in this OrO^o- 
don, as in some otiieli. MeAfiWolNsflWs^ 

Jkmfm long as they mnidiM hamiaf mn * more ser 
visnii^ to Urn ladiaiia 
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eused| of having actively onga^^ed in inducing gen- 
I^Uity, as well as insti^dng particular outrages 
among the frontier tribes, for several years before 
much was actuallv known of him« This may have 
been tlie case, and it may not ; the evidence amounts 
to nothing, and the suspicion and accusation alluded 
to, like the offences themselves, are veiy ea^y 
accounted for upon other and obvious grounds. 
There is no necessity, then, of going at length into 
the history of the Western country for the last half 
century, to point out the real grounds of complaint 
and the real provocations to hostility, which Tecum- 
seb, or his brother, or any other Indian of informa- 
tion and reflection, might have alleged on the pait of 
tlie tribes, against the American Government or 
the A merican people. This would be j ustify ing what 
we do not admit. It is sufficient to observe that quite 
enough had occurred, to furnish plausible pretexts for 
all that the Chieftain is known to have oone or at- 
tempted to do. 

Governor Harrison stated in his annual message 
for 1809, to the Indiana Legislature, that owing tp 
defects in the Federal law, * every person has been al^ 
lowed to trade with the Indians that pleases ; 
froves a source of numberless abuses, of mischievous 
effect both to them and ourselves.’ Two years be 
fore, we find an opinion advanced by the same eg;^^ 
cellent authority on a similar occasion, that < the u( , 
most efforts to induce them (the Indians) to take up 
arms would he unavailing, if one only, qf the many 
versons who have committed murders on their people, 
could be brought to punishment*^ To illiistnite ^ the 
truth of this remark, we may mention the tnuwrof 
Creek thdiap at Vincennes, earlv in 1810, mSk. of 
eourae subsequently to the particular transaoplis a)- 
tided to in the message. He was shot by Jt white 
ina%an Jtidiifo^lritder^ up^n the pretex|il0tbe In- 
diiua, who wasihtoYicatedjJiad 
to do him some The 

Us duty by causing tb» liaUan to be futMiP and tri* 
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ed \ bat, ih the language of our informant, « aa in too 
many other cases, acquittal was the consequence.’* 
We are farther told, that about the same time, two In 
dians were wounded by a white man, at a few miles’ 
distance from Vincennes. The occurrence of cir 
cumstances of this nature is said to have been a 
source of ^reat embarrassment and vexation to Gov- 
ernor Hamson ; but in this case, he could only send 
out, — not a constable for the aggressor, for that course 
had been sufficiently tried, — ^biit a surgeon for the 
wounded men, who both finally recovered. 

It cannot be doubted, that the character of these 
proceedings was well understood, and indignantly re- 
sented by all the tribes which obtained knowledge 
of them, — as most of them did in the course of their 
own experience. The house of a white man in Ohio 
was robbed, during this same summer, by a member 
of the Delaware tribe, so famous for its mithful, and 
more than faithful adherence to the American cause. 
According to the stipulations of Wayne’s treaty, ex- 
pressly provided for giving up criminals to the par- 
ties respectively injured, — and scrupulously observed 
up to this date, we should add, on the part of the In- 
dians, — ^the robber in the presi^nt instance was de- 
manded of the Delawares. The answer was, that 
thaWtion never would give up another man, until 
sofne%f the white people were punished, who had 
mMeted members of their tribe $ they would how- 

I inish him themselves. And they did accord- 
iit him to death. 

ill these were trifling causes of irritation, com- 
rith those which had occurred at various peri- 
the treaties and other negotiations, public and 
whereby immense quantities of territory had 
itained of the Indians. It is nor mtendeii to 
inirinaate, that the Government wae in fauU upon any; 
of these occasions. But in the transaction of 
of this nmure^ to such an extent, at such a 

* OaWBoii*s Narrative ' 
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the instrumentality of agents, -^-as likeljr at ar^ 
^ther men to be sometimes ignorant, insolent, and av* 
aricjouiy- < 000006 $ must needs come. On the other 
hands, in cases wherein the Qovernment was not eren 
nominally concerned, (whatever the understanding oi 
the vendms might be upon that point) the most fla* 
l^tious deception had been practised. In still other 
iostancen^ where the conduct of the purchasers was 
unobjectionable, there were conflicting claims to ter* 
ritory, which one or more tribes, or portions of tribes^ 
or perhaps individual chiefe, nevertheless undertook 
to convey. Owing to these and similar causes, the 
Indians had very generally become extremely suspi- 
cious of proposals for the purchase of land. 

Th^y ^rceived, too, independently of any un&ir 
dealing upon either side, that the white population 
was advancing upon them with the most rormidable 
rapidity. Something must be done, then, in self-de- 
fence. Setting aside past impositions, it was abso- 
lutely necessary to prevent them for the future; and 
setting a«de all Imposition, it was necessary to raise 
some universal and eflTectual barrier against inroads 
of any kind, in any quarter. It is recorded, ac- 
cordingly, by an historian already cited, that the agita# 
tion among the Indians at this time was accounted 
fl>r by some of them, by saying, that they were enr 
deavoring to eflfect what had frequently b^n recom« 
mended to them by the United States^ viz ; a more 
oordial vmion among the varwue trUbeo. The wri 
considers this an * attempt at deception f but 
kis facts would seem to outweij^h his opinion. JVj 
might or might not be anticipated as emi 
mate resort in ofience or defence ; and *Brit|i 
tators’ might or might not be actually enM^ as 
certainly they were interested, in producing tt^feiinilii 
and prqmring the tribes fiw it But 
there can be no reaaonalde doubt thaa^fn^effim* 
eive and cordial union of the tribes, for wkipoisi 

just menifoned, was aimiaUy the piedaeofc|iid^ ▼latr. 
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ft certainly was the leading principle in th.> sclieriies 
of Teeumseh. 

That principle he never disavowed. He declared 
it in the most open manner, on every suitable occa* 
rion ; and with it, the cogent reasoning upon which 
In his mind it was founded. In July 1810, he con- 
verse veiy fully upon the subject with a person sent 
to bis brother by the Governor of Indiana, to dissuade 
him from war and to gain Information of his views. 
He said that the Great Spirit had given this great 
island, — meaning the American continent, — ^to his red 
children ; but the whites, who were placed on the 
other side of the big water, not content with their 
share, had crossed over — seized upon the coast — 
driven the Indians from the sea to the lakes — and un- 
dertaken to say that this tract belongs to one tribe, this 
to another, and so on — when ffie Great luxd 
made it the eemmon property qf them all, ^They had 
retreated far enough, — ^they would no fisher.* 
He at the same time disclaimed having intended to 
make war, but expressed his opinion that it would not 
be possible to preserve peace, unless the Indian prin- 
ciple of common property should be recognized, and 
the progress of the white settlements discontinued. 
He then proposed going to Vincennes, for the pur- 
pose of convincing the Governor that matters had 
been mi^$»presented to him. 

The visif accordingly took place in August; ana 
he then Mtes most dwtinctly, — ^Mr. Dawson’s phrase 
is, * in the broadest manner,^that his policy had been 
to estabiteh and extend the principle of common prop- 
erty as a means of necessary self-defence ; that tlie 
tribes We#e afraid of being pushed back into thelake% 
and wefil therefore determined to make a stand where 
they nd# were. At the formal interview which en- 
■UMil^umseh, who was attended by a body of fol- 
lowSK^inanifested so much Hritadon, that the Gov- 
apprehended an attack upon the spot ; the 
yip were alarmed ; hoops were caR^ in; and a 
•die of great confusion ensued But although the 
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proGd Chieilain apologized for this demonstration of 
spirit at the next conference, and then appeared per- 
fectly coo V he still persisted ill the statements maile 
in the outset* When asked by the Governor, Wheth- 
er it was his intention to prevent the surveying of a 
certain territory, recently purchased, he answered, 
‘ that himself and those who were joined with him 
were determined that the old boundary should con- 
tinue.’ 


The Gkivernor aHerwards visited him at his camp, 
for the purpose of sounding him privately. Being 
asked if his intentions were really what he had open- 
ly avowed, he replied that they were. He had no 
complaint to make against the United States, but their 
pumhasing the Indian land as they did ; and he should 
very much regret the necessity of making war for this 
single cauH<j. On the contrary, he was, anxious to be 
upon good toriJisi with them. If the President would 
give u[> the late purchase, and agree to make no more 
in the same manner, he would even become their al- 
ly, and isoidJ J%hi with them against the English^ 
If these tex*ms could not be complied with, he shoul^ 
be obliged to fight with the English against therk 
The Governor assured him that the President shoijl 
be informed of his views, but also expressed his opinF 
ion, that there was no prospect of their being acci ‘ 
ed to. ‘ Well !’ answered the warrior, < as the Gn 


Chief is to determine the matter, I hope the 
Spirit will put sense enough in his head, to induce 
him to give up the land. True, he is so farofl^ i^t 
the war will not injure him. He may ^it still in his 
town and drink his wine, while you and 1 j^itt have 
to fight it out’ ? 

At the last conference which took place 
to the battle of Tippecanoe, it is statea tha 
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And thisr It should be observed, was hi 
ry and deliberate aisctosure* ^ The S ' 


* Pawson*8 Nanrative, 
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^kBxnple^* he eaid, ^ of fomniiig a union among ail the 
fire^ — should they rensure the Indians for fol- 
Jowing itr He had now succeeded in combining the 
Northern tribes, and he was about visiting the Soutb| 
for the puipose of completing the scheme. But war, 
if it ensued, would be no fault of his. He hoped that 
the Governor would prevent settlements from being 
made on the new purchase till he returned from his 
journey in the Spring. He would tlien visit the Pres- 
ident himself at his leisure, and the matter should be 
settled with him. 

This speech has been called * an artful evasion, easi 
ly seen through.* It appears to us, on the contrary, 
to be a model of manly frankness. The Orator did 
not expressly state, indeed, that the combination al- 
luded to, anticipated the possibility or probability (»f 
wan But this was unnecessary. It was the natural 
inference in any reasonable mind. It had been fre- 
quently so stated and so understood ; and repetition 
could only exasperate. On the whole, Tecumseh 
seems to have manifested a noble dignity in the avow- 
al and discussion of his policy, equalled only by the 
profbund sagacity in which it ori^nated, and the in- 
telligei^ (energy which conducted it, against every 
odpositron and obstacle, so nearly to its complecion. 
ne mijg^t be wrong, but it is evident enough he 
wa^fflircere. 

Asmr British instigation, we need not suggest the 
distiiiction between a disposition upon their part, and 
a cotirifer disposition upon his; or between himself and 
tfie ifiotley multitude of fanatical and ferocious vaga- 
bo!^, who, unfortunately, formed a large part of the 
Pi^phet’s first congregation, and some of whom were 
db troublesome to each other and to him, as they were 
to the white settlers. Outrages were committed, as 
we have seen, on both sides, — and criminals refused to 
be ^veii over to justice by botb^-^he Indians copy- 
ing, in this respect, the example of the American au- 
du^ties. But we need not puratie the subject The 
best existing evidence with regard to TecumsehVi 
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mriieiiiar iiitereft to be hie owii| whidi 

Imhempym* 

Nor eao it be doubledt that he perfectly undeiatood 
the policy of the English. He told Governor Itoiri- 
soii^ when he declared the necessity which might arise 
of an alliance with tbemi that he knew they were 
always urging the Indians to war for their own ad* 
vantage, and. not to benefit his counu^men. *And 
here/ we are told,* ‘he clapped his hands, and 
imitated a person h^looinf^ at a dog, to set him fi|[ht- 
tog with another, thereby insinuating that the BnUsh 
thus endeavored to set the Indians on the Americans.’ 
The truth is, he was too proud for a subordinate 
pan. His confederates might do as they chose, 
but for himself, he would maintain the dignity of a 
free man, and a warrior. He abandoned his plan 
of visiting the President, because he could not 
be received as the head of the deputation. It is 
said, th^ in the last conference at Vincennes^ he 
found himself^ at the end of a long and ener^tic 
speech, unprovided with a seat. Observing the negr 
lect, Governor Harrison directed a chair to he placed 
for him, and requested him to accept it. ‘Your 
Father,’ said the interpreter, ‘ requests you to take a 
chair.’ * My Father !’ — ^replied the chiei^ — The sun is 
my father, and the earth is my mother ; 1 will repoto 
upon her bosom.’ And he adjusted himself on the 
ground in the Indian manner. 

A Qualified remark has been made upon his ^pur- 
age; but his uniform conduct during the wafV is 
certainly sufficient to establish this point be^nd 
controversv. The same may be said of the^^fear* 
lessness abown in his visits to Vincennes^ and 
especially in his exposure of himself on thp# occa- 
sion, though he must have perceived was 

fear^i suspected, and even guarded bymj^ bodies 
of troops, drawn out for that express It is 

very illustrative of the awppent ffivernj||||i< the dbar- 
scter of Elskwatawaana bis own in ^'^speovtbat 


* Dawson’s Narrative, p I 
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when the Delaware! sent a deputation of ehiefii to break 
up the Prophet’s settlement at Tippecanoe^ the lattei 
would not deipfOy as Mr. Dawson expresses it^to give 
them an interv^w ; but despatched his brother to thenit 
* whose threats or perauadons were sufficient to drive 
bock the chieft, with strong indications of terror.’ 

When General Proctor began to prepare for 
setreating from Malden, Tecumseh, having learned 
ins intention, demanded an interview, and, in the 
name of all the Indians, delivered an animated speech. 
If the spirit, which it manifests, could have hod 
its intenaed effect in inducing the General to fight 
before he retreated, the result must at least have 
been more glorious, if not more favorable to his 
'.ause. 

Father ! — ^Listen to your children ! You have them 
now all before you. 

^ The war before this, our British father gave the 
hatchet to his red children, when our old chiefs were 
alive. They are now dead. In that war our father 
was ^hro wn fiat on his back by the Americans^ and our 
took them b^ the hand without our knowh 
edge. We are afraid that our father will do so again 
atthil'ttme. 

Summer before last, when I came forward with 
red brethren, and was ready to take up the hatch- 
et in favor of our British father, we were told not to 
be in a hurry — ^that he had not yet determined to fight 
Americans. 

' ^listen! — ^When war was declared, our father 
Itood up and gave us the tomahawk, and told us that 
be was then ready to strike the Americans- • that he 
wanted odr assistance — and that he would certainly 

E t us our lands back, which the Amencans had tt^ 
n firom us. 

^Listen !— -You told tt% at t|iat tune, to bring fiur* 
ward oiir fidnUies to this place, and we did so. You 
also promised to take care of theiii--4hf^ should 
vrant tor nothing, while the men would go and fif^t 
the enemv--that we need not trouble biinelves about 
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garrison — that we knew nothing about 
tb^in-^id that our father would anend to that part 
of the business. Y ou also told vour red children that 
you would take good care of your garrisoit herCt 
which made ourliearts glad. 

" Listen ! — When we were last at the Rapi('e it is 
true we gave you little assistance. It is hard lo fight 
people who live like.ffround>hogs. 

“ Father, listen ! — Our fleet has gone out ; we know 
they have fought; we have heard the great guns;* 
but we know nothing of what has happened to our 
father with one arm.f Our ships have gone one way, 
and we are much astonished to see our father tying 
up eveiy thing and preparing to run away the other, 
without letting his red children know what his inten- 
tions are. You always told us to remain here, and 
take care of our lands ; it made our hearts glad to 
hear that was your wish. Our ^reat father, the king, 
is the head, and you represent him. You always told 
us you would never draw your foot ofl* Britisb ground. 
But now, father, we see you are drawing back, and 
we are sorry to see our father doing so without see- 
ing the enemy. We must compare our father’s con-, 
duct to a fat dog, that carries its tail upon its back, bi^ 
when affrighted, it drops it between its legs and rung . 
off 

“ Father, listen I — The Americans have not yet de- 
feated us by land — ^neither are we sure that they have 
done so by water — we therefore wish to remain here, 
and fight our enemy, should they make their appear- 
ance. If they defeat us, we will then retreat with 
our father. 

** At the battle of the JRapids, last war, the Ameri- 
cans (^rtainly defeated us; and when we retuiyed to 
ourflitber’s fort, at that |>iace the gates weip shut 
against us* We were afraid that it would no^# be the 
case ; but instead of that, we now 8e€|^lm Britislv 
fether preparing to march out of his gaipm. 

^ 1 

^Alluding to Perry's Victory. t CominO^re Barclay.; 
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“Father! — You have got the arms and ammuni- 
tion which our ^at father sent for hts red children. 
If you have an idea of going away, give them to ua^ 
and you may go and wdcome for us* Our lives are 
in the hands of the Great Spirit. We are determined 
to defend our lands, and if it be his will, we wisdi 
to leave our bones upon them.’’ 

This celebrated speech is probably as good a speci 
men as any on record, of the eloquence of Tecum 
s>3h. It was a natural eloquence, characteristic, us ail 
natural eloquence must be, of the qualities of the man. 
As Charlevoix says of the Canadian savages, it was 
‘ such as the Greeks admired in the barbarians,’ — 
strong, stern, sententious, pointed, perfectly undis>* 
guised. It abounded with figures and with graphic 
touches, imprinted by a single effort of memory or 
imagination, but answering all the purposes or de 
tailed description, without its tediousness or its weak- 
ness. The President was ‘ drinking his wine in his 
town,’ wliiJe Tecumseh and Harrison were fighting it 
out over tlic mountains. The Indians were hallooed 
upon the Americans, like a pack of starved hounds. 
The Pritisli nation was our great Father, and our 
great^Fallicr was laid flat on his back. So the poli- 
cy of the United States, in extending their settlements, 
a mighty water, and the scheme of common prop- 
ertyjn the tribes, was a dam to resist it.* 

^cumseh belonged to a nation * noted,’ as Mr, 
Hepkew'elder describes them, ‘ for much talk,’ as well 
as; for hard fighting; and he was himself never at a 
IdlS for words, though he used them with a chariness 
which might be imitated without disadvantage by 
some of our modem orators. It was only when he 
spoke for the explanation or vindication of that great 
cause to which his whole heart and mind were devot- 
ed, that he indulged hioiself in any thing beyond the 
laconic language of necesaStj^. His anpearurice ^ vriu 
always noble— his forfti symmetrical— his cairiioii^ 

“McAfee’s History, p. 19^. , 
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dir the excitement of his favorite theme, he be- 
aane a hew being. The artifice of the politician, the 
diffidence of the stranger, the demure dignity of 
ffie warrior, were cast aside like a cloak. His fine 
countenance lighted up with a fiery and haughty 
pride. His fiame swelled with emotion. Every pos- 
ture and every gesture had its eloquent meaning. And 
then language, indeed, — ^the irrepressible outbreak- 
ing of nature,-— flowed glowing from the passion- 
ffiuntains of the soul. 

We have drawn the portrait of this eminent chief- 
tain hitherto, only so far as to sketch some of those 
strongly-marked lineaments by which he was best 
known to bis contemporaries, and by which he will 
be longest remember^. But there 'was something 
more in his character than strong Bavage talent and 
savage feeling. Injured and irritated as he often was, 
and constants as he kept himself excited by an in- 
terest in the mte of his countrymen, and by the ari- 
tation of his own schemes, there is no evidence eim- 
er of coarseness In his manners, or of cruelty in his 
conduct. For reasons easily to be imagined, he re- 
garded Governor Harrison with less partiality, tl\an 
most other individual Americans; and hence, the 
British General is said to have stipulated early in the^ 
war, that the Governor, if taken prisoner, should be 
hit captive. But he is understood to have always 
treatea that gentleman with such courtesy, that we 
ap{»ehend, bad this casut^/aderit unfortunately oc- 
curred, he would have gloned only in conveving him 
off the battle-field in the manner of the BlacK-Prince, 
aUd In setdng before him, with the royal munificence 
of Massasolt, all the dry ^ase in his mgwam. 

When the Governor proposed to him, on his first 
visit to Vincennes in 1810, that, in the event of a war, 
he woirid as fiur as possible put a stop to the cruelties 
ifhkh the Indians were accustomed to iufiiet upon 
irohien and children, and otheie no kmg^ in a sltua- 
tkm to reri8t,-4ie readily gave his ament to the 
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proposition, and voluntarily ^edged bimself to ad* 
here to it. There m reason to nelieve, that he remem- 
bered this promise ; and that amidst temptations and 
provocation8,->-and, many would be inclined to add^ 
examples, from an autliority he might have been sup 
posed to re^ct, — of a most extraordinaiy nature. 

In one of the sorties from Fort Meigs, a hundred 
or more of the American garrison were taken pris- 
oners^ and put into Fort Miami. Here, McAfee 
and others relate that the British Indians garnish- 
ed the surrounding rampart, and amused them- 
selves by loading and firing at the crowd vritbin, or 
at particular individuals. This proceeding is said to 
have continued nearly two hours, during which time 
twenty of the unfortunate prisoners were massacred. 
The ohieft were at the same time holding a council, 
to determine the &te of the residue. A blood-thirsty 
mob of cut-throat Pottawatamies were warmly in fa- 
vor of despatching them all on the spot, while the 
Wyandots and Muimies opposed that course. The 
former prevailed; and had already systematically 
commenced the work of destruction, when Tecum- 
seh, desciying them fh>m the batteries, came down 
among them, reprimanded the ring-leaders for their 
dastardly biubarity in murdering defenceless cap- 
tives in cold blood, and thus saved the lives of a con- 
riderable number. That all this was done by express 
permission of the English commander, and in pres- 
ence of the English army, as is fiirther stated, it does 
not belong to us, in the pursuit of our present sub- 
ject, either to assert or prove. If there Ito any truth 
m the charge, or in a tithe of those of the same char- 
acter which have been brought against the same par- 
ty, the sooner the veil of oblivion is dropped over 
mem, the better. 

In fine, the character of Tecumsefa, in what- 
ever light it be viewed, must be regarded as re- 
markable in the hiahest degree. That he proved 
himaelf worthy of b» rank as a general officerin tha 
army of his Britannic Majesty, or even of his repu 

11—16 
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tation as a mat warnor among all the Indians of the 
North and West, is, indeed, a small title to distinction. 
Braveiy is a savage viitue; and the Shawanees are 
a brave people, — as too many of the American na* 
tion have ascertained by experience. His orato- 
ry speaks more for his genius. It was the utterance 
of a great mind, roused by the strongest motives 
which human nature is susceptible, and developin^l^ ^ 
power and a labor of reason, which commanded 
admiration of the civilized, as justly as the cd:^ . 
denceand pride of the savage. But other 
too, have appeared among his countrymen, a4|^o- 
quent and as eminent as Tecumseh, whereter the 
same moving causes and occasions could give,;birth 
and scope to the same emulous effort. And the mere 
oratory, in all these cases, was not so much an abso- 
lute vindication, as a naked and meagredndex of the 
mighty intellect and noble spirit within. Happily 
for the fame of Tecumseh, other evidences exist^ 
his favor, — such as were felt as well as heard in 
own day, — such as will live on the pages of civiHjj^d 
history, long aAer barbarous tradition has forgotten . 
them. He will be named with Philip and PontiaCr 
* the agitators' of the two centuries which preceded 
his own. The schemes of these men were, — fortu- 
nately for thejnterest which they lived and labored 
to resist, — alijqf unsuccessful in their issue ; but none 
the less credit should for that reason be allowed to 
tbeir motives or their efforts. They were still states- 
men, though the communities over which their influ- 
ence was exerted, were composed of red men instead 
of white. They were still patriots, though they 
fought only for wild lands and for wild liberty. In- 
deed, it is these very circumstances that make these 
very efforts, — and especially ilie extraordinaiy de- 
gree of success which attended them, — ^the more hon- 
orable and tlie more signal ; while they clearly show 
the pecestnty of their ultimate failure, which existed 
in the nature of things. They are the best proofs, at 
once, of genius and of principle. 
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CHAPTER xy. 

MiCHf KiXAqwA^or the Littlk Turtle — E arly History— 
Engages in a combination of the Indians against the 
United States — B loe-Jackrt — T he Turtle defeats two 
detachments of American troops — Some account of the 
Nortli- Western war from 1791 to J 795— The Turtle 
defeated by General Wayne — He becomes unpopular 
after the peace — Some of the charges against him ex«> 
amined — Anecdotes of his intercourse with distin- 
guished Americans — His letter to Gen. Harrison — His 
death in 1812 — His character. 

In the Life of Buckongahelas, wc have alluded to 
l|ie poweiful influence of ^ one individual,’ as having 
enabled Governor Harrison, despite the exertions or 
that chieftain, to effect the important negotiations con- 
cluded at Fort Wayne in 1803. That individual 
was the Little Turtle, a personage of both tal- 
ent and celebrity, second in modern times only to 
those of Tecumscli. Indeed, he may be considered 
in some respects one of the most remarkable Indians 
of any age; and although he has been deceased 
about twenty years, his grave, in the neighborhood of 
the station just named, is not only still shown, but still 
visited by Indians from various quarters, who cherish 
the memory of the old warrior with the deepest ven 
•^ration. 

The vernacular name of the Turtle was Michikin- 
AQWA or Mechecunaqua. He was the son of a Miami 
chief, but his mother was a Mohegan woman ; and as 
the Indian maxim in relation to descents is ^nerally 
the same with that of the civil law in r^atidu to 
slaves— -that the coodiidon of the offspring fpiloWs the 
rendition of the mother*— the Turtle had no advas* 

^ ^ .j— 

* ‘ Partus scauitur venbrem.’ 
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whatever fitun hie fitther’s rank* He however 
heeame a ehief at an early for hie extraordinaiy 
talents attracted the notice of his countrymen even in 
bovhood* 

Hie fhet eminent services were those of a warrior 
in the ranks of his tribe. It is well known that long 
after the conclusion of the peace of 1789^ the BritisE 
retained possession of several posts within our ceded 
limits on the north, which were rallying-points for the 
Indians hostile to the American cause, and where 
ftiey were supplied and subsisted to a connderable ex- 
tent, while they continued to wage that war with us 
which their ciwlized ally no longer maintained. Our 
Government made strenuous exertions to pacify all 
these tribes. With some they succeeded, and among 
others with the powerful Creeks, headed at this time 
by the famous half-breed Mc’Gillivrat. But the 
savages of the Wabash and the Miami would consent 
to no terms. They were not only encoura^d by for- 
eim Bsidstance— whether national, or 8imj% individ- 
um, we need not in this connection discuss — but they 
were strong in domestic combination. The Wyan> 
dots, the Potawatamies, the Delawares, the Shawa- 
nees, the Chippewas, the Ottawas, not to mention parts 
of some other tribei^ all acted together: and las^ but 
by no means least, the Mlamies, resident where Fort 
Wayne has been cnnce erected, inspired the whole 
confederacy with the ardor which they themselves 
bad but to imitate in their own feariess chieftains. 


These were generally the same parties who had 
thirty years before been united against the whites 
under Pontiac ; and the causes of their irritation were 
now mainly the same as thev had been then, while both 
the eordialWand fkciliiy of cooperation were increas- 
ed by confidence and experience derived even ihm 
former ftulures. These causes have been already suf- 
llcientiy experienced. They arose chiefiy iirohi foe 
foontier advances of the white population oil ihe In 
Am landB--alwaya and almost necessari^ htten 


with provocations never discovered, al|d < 
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ioqiieiiee never atoned for, by the proper authcAitieei 
National claims were also brought forwardi wbiehi 
so fhr as founded on the representations of penons in* 
terested, were likely enough to be abuses, fn fact 
here was on exact precedent for the combination of 
Tippecanoe. The Turtle was politically the diet fol- 
lower of Pontiac, and the latest model of Tecumseh* 

The Turtle, we say, but the zealous asslstanee 
he received from other chieftains of various tribes, 
ought not to be overlooked. Buckongahelas com- 
manded the Delawares. Blus-Jacket was at this 
time the leading man of the Shawanees — a warrior 
of high r^utation, though unfortunately but few pw- 
ticulars of his history have been recorded. The Mis- 
sissagas, a Canadian tribe on the river Credit, some 
remnant of which still exists, contributed not a little 
to the power of the confederacy in the talents of a 
brave chief, whose very name is not preserved, though 
his movements among the more northeni Indians 
were felt on the banks of the St. Lawrence, as far 
down as Montreal itself.*^ 

>n the Idth of September, 1791, — all attempts to 

leiliate the hostile tribes who were now ravamng 
thf frontiers, having been abandoned, — General Uar- 
m&, under the direction of the Federal government, 
piarched agiunst them from Fort Wasbin^on (the 
llitresent site of Cincinnati) with three hundred and 
twenty regulars, who were soon after joined by a body 
af militia, making the whole force about fifteen hun- 
dred men. Colonel Hardin, at the head of six hun- 
dred Kentucky troops, was detached in advance to 
reconnoitre. As he approached the enemy’s villa|^ 
they fled. The villages were destroy^, and a light 
force a^f n detached in the piinuit. These men were 
met by a small Indian pai^, led on by the Turtle 

* A respectable Montreal, publication, of lt91, notices 
ene of tms person’s visits to the tribes in ths viciniw of 
that town prescribing him as ** forty-five years old, six 
*'et in height, of a sour and morose aspect, and appa* 

•ntly verv sraftv and subtle * 
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fiFlU» attneked them furiousiy, and fought them witA 
•ddh eiTec^ that of thirty le^laro twenty-throe wen 
Idile^ while dl the militia of the detachment sought 
aalhty in fhght. 

Notwithstanding this check, the enemy’s only re- 
maining town in Resection of the country near the 
battle-ffround was laid waste, and their provisions de- 
stroyed. General Harmer then returned to Fort 
Washington, unpursued, but disgraced and deeply 
chagrin^. Under these circumstances he resolved 
to hazard another action. He halted eight miles from 
Chilicothe, and late at night detached Colonel Hardin 
with orders to find the Indians, and fight them. Har- 
din succeeded in his search about daylight. The sav- 
ages ibught with desperation, for they were maddened 
by the sight of their darning villages and their uncov 
ered dead, and the war-cry of the Turtle again urged 
them to the onset. Some of the Americans ded, but 
a greater number, including ddy regulars and one 
hundred militia, with several officers of note, fell upon 
the field of battle, bravely discharging a fruitless and 
fatal duty. General Harmer claimed the victory^— 
with how much propriety may appear from these 
diets. The Turtle however suffered so severely in the 
engagement, that he permitted him to march home 
unmolested. 

Harmeris disasters were d)llowed by the most de- 
plorable consequences, fbr the savages renewed their 
devastations to such a degree that the situation of the 
drontiers became truly alarming. Congress directed 
the organization of a strong military force, and mean- 
while two volunteer expeditions from Kentucky, un- 
der Generals Wilkinson and Scott, were fitted out 
against the enenw. Considerable damage was done 
to them on the MTiami and Wabash, though without 
much loss of life on either side. 

The campaign of the Federal troojps,-^HaiiMleiihg 
about two thousand, besides garrisons in twofok 
newly erected foi^— commenced late in the SOhi^er 
of 1791. Desertion reduced the number to‘1fti^eea 
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Jarndnid, before the commander. General St. Ohtiri 
had advanced far into the hostile territoij. Coiitia* 
uing his march, however, on the third of November 
he encamped on a piece of commanding ground, 
within fifbeen miles of the Miami villages. An interval 
of only seventy puces was left between the two wings 
of his army. The right was in some degree protec* 
ted by a creek, and a steep bank ; the lef^ by cavaliy 
and picquets. The militia, about three hundred fresh 
Kentuckian recruits, were permitted to cross the creek, 
and draw up in two lines on the first rising ground be* 
yond it, at the distance of a quarter of a mile from 
the main body, from which they were separated also 
by a rich sugar-tree ‘ bottom.’ 

The enemy had apparently articipated a movement 
of this kind. The chieftains had collected a force of 
from one thousand to fifteen hundred men, upon the 
Miami territories ; and for several days previous to 
the halt, numbers of them had been hovering reund 
and evidently wauhing the movements of the troopa 
During the night of the 3d, shots were occasion- 
ally exchanged between them and the American sen- 
tries, and small parties were sent out in different di- 
rections to prevent their too near approach. 

Meanwhile the Indians were holding a grand coun- 
cil ofjfvar. The plan of attack was agreed upon, and 
the o^er and rank of the various tribes settled with 
a precision as punctilious as that of the ancient Greeks. 
ThexWyandots stretched to the west ; the Delawares 
were stationed next to them ; the Senecas third, and 
so on. The Turtle, acting as commander-in-chief^ 
supsfintended and stimulated the whole, but headed 
no ^^articular detachment; the arm of the warrior 
was to do much, but the eye and voice of the chie^ 
tain, much more. Nothing happened during the night 
to alarm the Americans, and indeed the noise and stir 
of the outskirts in the early part of the evening grad* 
ually subsided. All at length was silent, and it might 
well be supposed, as it probably was, that tlie enemy 
bad taken advantage of the darkless of the night tr 
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nuike good a pi«cipitate retreat, or that theit whole 
ftroe as yet consisted only of a few scouting and 
iOaiping parties. But the mistake was of short du* 
ration. The militia were violently attacked between 
dawn and sunrise of the fourth, by a powerful body 
of the Indians, who, with a terrific yell, poured in a 
Volume of musketiy along the entire len^h of the 
two lines. Never was surprise more complete. The 
ranks of the militia were thrown into confusion at 
once ; and although the battle was hotly contested for 
three houra at least, no efforts of the officers, or of the 
tegular troops of the main body, proved sufficient to 
recover the tost ground. The former, indeed, were 
picked off by the enemy^s sharp-shooters so rapidly, 
diat very little could be expected from the aggregate 
of their exertions. 

Besides, the savages generally fought under shelter 
of the woods. “ The Indians were very numerous,” 
we are informed by one who was present, “but wo 
feund it out more from their incessant heavy fire, than 
feom what we could otherwise discover of them. 
They fought under cover, though they would fre- 
quently advance veiy close under the smoke of the 
cannon ; and as soon as it began to clear away, the 
lire became veiy fetal.”* Emboldened, however, by 
success, they sometimes charged the Americans tom- 
ahawk in hand, drove them back on their linesL kept 
possession of their tents fbr some minutes, and though 
repulsed, continually returned to the contest with re- 
doubled fury. 

The Americans were at len^h compelled to retreat ; 
and this retreat,— as 8t Clairhimself confessed, in his 
dSipatches, “ was a precipitate one, tn fact a fight/* 
Tile camp and artillery were abandoned. Most of 
militia threw away their arms and accoutrements; 
were closely pursued by the savages from half- 
pM^ iline, when the route commenced, until after sun- 
When they gained For t Jeffereon, at a distance of 

*8few-York and other news-papers of Deoember^itOI. 
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twenty*niiie miles. Thlity*eight officen^ and five 
hundred and ninety-three men, were slain or missing ; 
and twenty-one odicers and two hundred and forQr* 
two men wounded, many of whom died afterwards ; 
so that no fewer than eight hundred and ninety-four 
were lost or disabled, out of an army of fourteen 
hundred. General Butler, second in command, was 
among the slain. 

General St Clair says he was overpowered by num- 
bers : but as no English historian makes the enemy 
more numerous than the Americans, some credit 
should be given to them upon other grounds than the 
pretext of numerical superiority. Indeed, their attack 
was conducted with astonishing intrepidity. After a 
single volley of fire-arms they fought every inch of the 
field, hand to hand. There is no other instance in the 
history of the continent, of a slaughter to be compared 
to this, with the exception of the memorable defeat of 
Braddock. " Nearly in the space of three hundred and 
fifty yards,” — said General Scott, who visited the bat- 
tle-field soon after, — ^^May five hundred skull-bones, 
three hundred of which were buried by my men. 
From thence five miles on, the woods were strewed 
with skeletons, muskets,” &c.* The loss of the Tur- 
tle’s army was never ascertained upon indisputable 
authority, but no account makes it at all proportionable 
to that of St, Clair. The Mississaga chiei^ mention- 
ed above, who visited Montreal a few months after the 
action, rated the American loss at several hundreds 
more than the official bulletin just cited, and that 
of the Indians at only nine;\ but some allowance 
ought probably to be made for extenuation in the 
latter case, as for exaggeration in the former. An 
American officer, who encountered a party of thirty 
Indians near the battle-ground, a day or two after the 
defeat, (and was detained by them fill they were made 
to believe him a friend to their cause, fii^ Canada,) 
was informed that the number of kilM was 

* Mstealfs Indiaa Wars. | Montreal papsfOb 
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These savages were returning home with their 
i^are of the plunder. One of them bad a hun- 
dred and twenty-seven American scalps strung on a 
pole, and the rest were laden with various other ar- 
ticles of different values. They had also three pack- 
horses, carrying as many kegs of wine and spirits as 
could be piled on their backs. According to their 
statement, there were twelve hundred Indians in the 
battle, the larger proportion of whom were Miamies.* 

We have alluded to the expedition of General 
Scott, who made a most suoceasuil incursion against 
the savages a few weeks subsequent to the action of 
the 4th. A considerable body of them were found 
by his scouts on the field, still revelling among the 
spoils of the camp, and diverting themselves in high 
l^ee. Scott attacked them abruptly with three de- 
tachments, in as many directions, at the same mo- 
ment They were completely surprised and routed. 
At least two hundred were killed on the spot ; the re- 
mainder fled, and Scott’s force returned triumphantly 
to head-quarters, carrying home seven pieces of St. 
Clair’s cannofi. 

The eflect of this defeat upon the Turtle’s mind 
and upon those of his countrymen generally, was 
abundantly sufficient to exasperate, without having 
the slightest tendency either to intimidate or discour- 


age. 

** A few days ago,”— says, in the summer of 1792, a 
letter-writer from I ’ . tr Knox, cited in the principal 
journals of the day,— “several chiefs came in from 
Opse, a place high U{)on the Illinois river, and in their 
speech to Major Harntranck told him they were fre- 
quency invited and threatened by the Miamks, to in 
duce them to go to war with us, that we must keep good 
bean^ for we shall have a gr^t many more to ^ 
this year than last; and that they wisbed us sued 

, — ^ 

v$ N4w-Tork papers. Most of the statements 
taEl are conroborited by all the standard histones of iha 
V -Mr 
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uid ho[^d vie should dve them a heaity dmbbing*” 
Something is suggested about British instigation, and 
the writer concludes thusi. ‘‘Indeed eveiy intelli- 
gence we have received from the Miami viUageSj cor- 
roborates this, so far as to convince us that there will 
be twice as many Indians in the field this year as there 
were last, — so that I think a few of us will be apt to 
lose our hair,” 

It will be observed that the M iamies are here re- 
garded as the leading tribe in the hostile combination. 
So undoubtedly they were, and that alone sufficiently 
indicates the influence exercised by the Turtle, Hence 
it was, in no small degree, that the predictions of the 
Indians at Fort Knox, were but too accurately and 
speedily fulfilled. During 1792, the depredations of 
the savages became more furious and ferocious than 
ever before; and some of the most tragical scenes 
recorded in history took place on the long line of the 
frontiers. We shall detail a single well-authenticated 
instance, to illustrate the exposure of the citizens in 
what was then perhaps the most populous section of 
the West. 

A dwelling-house in Kentucky was attacked by a 
party qf Indians. The proprietor, Mr. Merrill, was 
alorm^ by the barking of his dog. On going to 
the door he received the Are of the assailants, which 
broke his right leg and arm. They attempted tp 
enter Ahe house, but were anticipated in their move- 
ment Mrs. Merrill and her daughter, who clc^d 
the door in so eflTectual a manner as to keep them at 
bayi» They next beran to hew a passage through the 
door, , 5 and one of the warriors attempted to enter 
through the ai^rture ; but the resolute mother seiring 
an axe, gave him a fatal blow upon the head, and theh 
with the asristance of her daughter, dreyi^ hia,hp4y 
ID. His companions without, not apprized qf bia£^ 
but suppKMing him suceesBl|ih follovrad thmi^ 
same apenure» and four of the number were thiia kill* 
nd before their mistake was discovered. They now 
retired a flaw momentai but soon returned, and rs- 
IT.— TT 





nevred their exertions to force the house. Despairing 
of entering by the door, they climbed upon the roo^ 
and made an effort to descend by tne chimney. 
Mr. Men^ill directed his little son to empty the con- 
tents of a large feather-bed upon the fire, which soon 
caused so dense and pungent a smoke, as nearly to 
suffocate those who had made this desf^rate attempt, 
and two of them fell into the fire-place. The mo- 
ment was critical ; the mother and daughter could not 

S uit their stations at the door; and the husband, 
lOUgh groaning with his broken leg and arm, rous- 
ing every exertion, seized a billet or wood, and with 
repeated blows despatched the two half-smothered 
Indians. In the meantime the mother had repelled 
a fiesh assault upon the door, and severely wounded 
one of the Indians, who attempted simultaneously to 
enter there, while the otheni descended the chim- 
ney.* 

We find no particular eiddence that the Turtle was 
concerned in any of these petty forays, which indeed 
were certainly attended with no honor, while they in- 
flicted more damage and alarm than any other events 
of this memorable war. He however commanded a 
body of Inmans who, in November, 1792, made a vi- 
(dent attack on a detachment of Kentucky volunteers, 
headed tw Major Adair, (since Governor) under the 
trails of Fort St. Clair. The contest was severe and 
sangilinaiy. The savages were at length repulsed — 
wim eonndeitible loss, according to some accounts— 
but Marshall, who is sufficiently carefiil of the honor 
of his countrymen, allows that the Major, afier a 
lent roristanee, was compelled to retreat to the fort, 
(about half a mile) with tne loss of six men killed, and 
the eampHequiiMim and one hundred and forty pack- 
Koiins tcmenu Im Indians lost but two men. The 
IRirde was^hi the action of Foit Beeoveiy, wbhi 
leek itiaea in l^aad in whieli alugeifotetsk 

* MitealFs Indisa Wats. 
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ttient of Americaa troop% under Major MenMalion» 
was defeatecL 

Repeated efforts were made by the American Got* 
emment, during these three years, for the conclusion 
of a treaty of peace. Several of the Senecas^and other 
New-York Indians were employed as m^iators to 
this end. To some extent they succeeded, or at least 
were thought to have done so,-— it being announced, 
late in the fall of 1792, that the Miamies had consent- 
ed to a truce till the next spring; but at the end of 
that term, if not before, hostilities were renewed with 
as much vigor as ever. Only a few months previous, 
tliree Amencans, sent to the enemy with nags and 
proposals of {^ace, were murdered in cold blood, — 
an act for which some palliating provocations were 
alleged by those who committed it. but which never 
was deliberately justified by their leaders.* 

But the successes of the enemy were drawing to a 
close. General Wayne had been appointed to the 
command of the American army, tnan whom per- 
haps no man in the country was better Qualified to 
meet the emergencies of an Indian warlare in the 
^oods. The Indians were themselves, indeed, seiisi- 
^ of this ftet and the mere intelligence of his ap- 
proach probably had its effect on thw spirits. They 
univerBaliy called him the Bjuacs Snakx, from the su- 
perior cunning which they ascribed to him ; and even 
allowed him the credit of being a fair match for 
Buckongahelas, Blue-Jacket, or the Turtle himself. 

Wayne prosecuted the decisive campaign of 1794 
with a spint which justified the estimate of bis ene- 
my, although, owing to the difficulties of transport- 

* **Wheii the news was carried to the town (a Sha 
waaese village) that a white man with a peaoe-tiuk had 
hsea killed at the eamp , it excited a great fbnsent, and 
the murdersis were much censored, 

Itiotely. The htate Cd^el Hardin, sf ffdiliieliyi 
was one of the messsfigsrs. 
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ing stores and provisions through a wilderness which 
at that time could not be traversed by wagons, he 
was unable to commence o|>eFation8 until near mid 
summer. He had already, in the fell of the previous 
season, erected Fort Recovery on the site of St. Clair’s 
defeat ; and early in August, he raised a fortification 
at the confluence of the An-Glaize and Miami, which 
he named Fort Defiance. His whole force was now 
nearly two thousand regula^ exclusive of eleven hun- 
dred mounted Kentucky militia under General Scott* 
Here he had expected to surprise the neighboring vil- 
lages of the enemy ; and the more effectually to en- 
sure the success of his eoup-de-^nain, he had not onlv 
advanced thus far by an obscure a. ^ very diflicult 
route, but taken pains to clear out two roads from 
Greenville in that direction, in order to attract and di- 
vert the attention of the Indians, while he marched 
^ neither. But his generalship proved of no avail. 
The Turtle and his comrades kept too vigilant an eye 
on the foe they were now awaiting, to be easily sur- 
prised, even had not their movements been quick- 
ened, as they were, by the information of an American 
deserter. 

On the 12th of the month, the General teamed 
from some of the Indians taken prisoners, that their 
main body occupied a cam^ near the'Britisb garrison, 
at the rapids of the Miami. But he now resolved, * 
before approaching them much nearer, to tty the ef- 
fect of one more proposal of peace. He had in his 
army a man named Miller, who had long been a cap- 

* There were some friendly Indians, mostly from south- |v 
em tribes, who fought under Wayne and Scott during if 
the season of 179^; and among the rest about sixtyw 
Choctaws, commanded by a brave chief commonly 
called General Humminobird, who more recently d» 
tmgmshed himself in the last war against the Creeks, ^(ar 
the'amesl^f the British.) He died December 23d, 18^ 
•gi^ sevi^^4ve, ki his rendenee near the 
•gsiiey, where he was buried with the hbiiori oT#kr ' ^ 
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litre with some of the tribes, and he select d him for 
the hazardous enterprize. 

Miller did not like the scheme. It was his opinion, 
irom what he had observed, that the Indians were unal- 
terably determined on war, and tliat they would not re- 
spect a flag, but probably Idll him : in short, he declmed 
being the ambassador. General Wayne, however, 
could think of no other as well qualified ; and being 
anxious to make the experiment, he assured Miller 
that he would hold the eight prisonei*s then in his cus- 
tody, as pledges for his safety, and that he might take 
with him any escort he desired. Thus encouraged, 
the soldier consented to go with the message ; and to 
attend him, he selected from die prisoners, one of the 
men, and a squaw. With these he left camp at 4 
o’clock, P. M. on the 13ih ; and next morning at day- 
break, reached the tents of the hostile chiera, which 
were near together, and known by his attendants, 
without being discovered. He immediately dis- 
played his dag, and proclaimed himself ^*a messen- 
ger.” Instantly he was assailed on all sides, with a 
hideous yell, and a call, to " Kill the runner ! Kill the 
spy 1” But he, accosting them in their own language, 
and forthwith explaining to them his real character, 
tliev^uspended tne blow, and took him into custody* 
He ihewed and explained the General’s letter; not 
omitting the positive assurance, that if they did not 
send the bearer back to him by the 16th of &e month, 
he v^buld, at sunset of that day, cause every sol- 
dier, in his camp to he put to death. Miller was close- 
ly siirifined, and a council called by the chiefs. On 
tfl^^l5th, he was liberated, and furnished with an 
c^fwer to General Wayne, stating, "that if he wait- 
e^where he was ten days, and then sent Miller ibr 
TOiti, they would treat mth hini ; but that if he ad*' 
vanced, they would ^ve him battle.” The GeQeralM 
mpi^enoehad prevented his waiting theretnm;Qf hk 
iomiker. On the 16th, Miller came up with the 
my on its march, and delivered thehnswer; to which 
he added, that "from the manner in which the In- 
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diAti^ were dressed and pf^ted, and the coastant ar* 
rival bf parties, it was his ofdnlon, they had de« 
lermined on war, and only wanted time to muster their 
whole force,*** 

This intelligence of course did not serve to check 
the ea^mess of the General, and he rapidly contin* 
ued his march down the Miami. On the 18th he 
reached the rapids. On the 19th he halted to recon- 
noitre, within a few miles of the enemy’s camp, and 
threw up a temporary work which he called Fort De~ 
poiiU. Early in the morning of the 20th he re- 
sumed his march in that direction, and about 10 o’clock 
his spies, a mile in advance, were fired on. The ar- 
my was halted, and put in order of battle, and then 
moved forward in three columns. Wayne’s legion, 
occupting the right, had its dank upon the river; one 
brigade of mounted volunteers, under General Todd, 
occupied the led; and the other, under General Barbee, 
the rear. Mtior Price, with a select battallion, moved 
In front, to * feel’ the enemv, and to give tlie troops 
timely notice to form. Ader penetrating about dve 
miles, he received a tremendous dre from an ambus- 
cade, and fell back upon the main force. 

The Indians were advantageously posted in the for- 
est of Presqu’-Isle ; having their led secured by the 
rocky bank of the river, and their front by a kind of ^ 
Inreast-work of fallen trees, which rendered it imprac- 
ticable for cavaliy to advance. They were formo^ 
in three lines, vnthin supporting distance, and extend 
diiig nearly two miles into the woods. 

Wayne’s legion immediately advanced in two cp| 
umns, with trailed arms, expiring to rouse the btt- 
emy dom the covert with the bayonet ; and when ^p, 
to deliver a close fire upon their backs, and press them 
so hard as not to give them time to reload. He soon 
taw, fiom the w^ht of their fire, and the extent of 
their lines^ that the Indians were in fiili force, in pos- 
‘ n of their fkvorite ground, and endeivdrfng to 
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un hw left flank* He instantly ordered General Sco^ 
with his whole force, to make a considerable circuity 
with a view to outflank them ; but the lef^onai^ in* 
fantry executed tlieir orders with such promptitude, 
tliat only a part of the second column, and of the 
mounted volunteers, could be brought up to partici- 
pate in tlie action. The Indians flying from their 
concealment, only confused each other by their num- 
bers; and they were driven more than two miles 
through thick woods, in the course of an hour, untU 
the pursuit terminated under the guns of Fort Mau- 
mee.* Great slaughter was made by the legionary 
cavalry in the pursuit, so many of the savages being 
cut down with the sabre, that the title of Long-Knives^ 
long before given to the Americans, is said to have 
come again into general use at this period. General 
Wayne stated his loss at one hundred and thirty-three 
killed and wounded. That of the Indians was never 
ascertained, but was supposed to be much greater. 

As many as seven tribes were enga^d in this 
action — ^the Miamies, the Potawatamies, Delawares, 
Shawanees, Chippewas, Ottawas, and some Senecas. 
During the night preceding the battle, the chieft 
of the different nations had assembled in council, 
ai^l it was proposed by some, to go up and attack 
General Wayne in his encampment. The proposi 
lion was opposed, and the council did not determine 
to attack him that night ; but all acceded to another 
suggestion, to wait until the next day, and fight the 
General at Presqu’-lsle. The Turtle alone disap* 
proved of this plan, while Blue-Jacket was warmly ii? 
favor of it. The former disliked the idea of fighting 
Wayne under present circumstances, and was even in 
dined to make peace. “We have beaten the en* 
cmy,” said he at the council, “twice, under separate 
commanders. We cannot expect the same good fortune 
always to attend us. The Americans are now led by 
a chief who never sleeps. Tiie night and the day are 

* Marshal) And see Apfiendix II. 
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alike to him ; and during all the time that he has been 
marching upon our \allages, notwithstanding the 
watchfulness of our younff men, we have never been 
able to sunrise him. Think well of it. There is some- 
thing whispers me, it would be prudent to listen to his 
offers of peace.'’ On this, he was reproached by one 
of the chiefs with cowardice, and that ended the 
conference. Stung to the quick by a reproach which 
he was conscious he never merited, he would have 
Idd the reviler dead at his feet ; but his was not the 
bravery of an assassin. He took his post in the action, 
determined to do his duty ; and the event proved that 
he had formed no very erroneous estimate of the 
character of General Wayne.* 

The treaty of Greenville, consequent upon the 
successful termination of this campaign, or what is 
frequently denominated Waynt's War^ was conclu- 
ded on the third of August, A. D. 1795. This trea- 

the basis of most of our subsequent treaties with 
me northwestern Indians, was attended by twelve 
tribes ; some of whom, it is believed, had never be- 
fore entered into treaty with the United States, They 
ceded an extensive tract of country, south of the lakes, ^ 
and west of the Ohio ; together with ceitain specific 
tracts, including the sites ofall the northwestern posts^ 
as an indemnidcation for the expenses of the war. The 
stipulations of the treaty of Greenville continued un- 
broken till the battle of Tippecanoe, a period of six- 
teen years. 

Dawson, in his memoirs of General Harrison, (who 
was educated in General Wayne’s family,) has ^yen 
some interesting reminiscencestespectit^ the conclu- 
sion of this peace. He states, that the Turtle took a 
decided part against the giving up of the large tract 
of counlly which General Wayne required on the 
part of the United States. This circumstance, how- 
ever, was not unfavorable to the attainment of the ob 
ject, as it was evident there was a violent jealousy 
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of the Turde, among most of the Ottawas, Chip- 
pewa?, and Potawatamies, so that they invariably 
opposed eve^ tiling which he advocated* And as 
they and their friends constituted the majority of the 
council, the Turtle was always in the minority. The 
superiority of his mind was conspicuous not only 
in their company, but in his measures and deport- 
ment in the society of white people. The other chiefs 
were all invited, in their turns, to the General’s table, 
and on these occasions showed themselves still sav- 
ages, though many of them appeared much at their 
ease, and disposed of the good things of the Gener- 
al’s table with evidentt satisfaction. The drinking, 
however, was the most popular part of the entertain- 
ment, and indeed, the White Pigeon, a Potawatamie 
chief, could not refrain from expressing his gratitude 
to the Great ^irit for this, as he conceived, the best 
mfl to man. Upon being asked for a toast by General 
Wayne, he rose and said, “ I will give you the Great 
Spirit, and I am much oblieed to him for putting so 
much sense into that man’s riead who first made rum.” 

After the peace was concluded, the Turtle settled 
upon Eel-River, about twenty miles from Fort Wayne, 
where the Americans erected for him a comfortable 
house^ He frequently viated the seat of Govern- 
ment bbth at Philadelphia and Washin^on. His taste 
for civilized life being observed, the Indian agents were 
desired by the Government to furnish him with eveiy 
rea^nable accommodation for his decent subsistence, 
— suppling that the exainple might prove beneficial in 
their exmions to civilize the other Indians. 

These indulgences, however, entirely destroyed — 
for a timey at least — the Turtle’s influence among the 
savages ; for some envied his good fortune, and others 
suiqpected his honesty. Being perfectly sensible of 
this, and not a little chagrined by it, we may fturj|y 
presume that he made various attempts to recover his 
popularity. This was probably the secret of his op- 
po^tion to the interest of the Unit^ States on more 
occarions than one where it was notoliogethei Indis- 
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pessabte. But we certainly need not deny bim on 
that account the credit of real patriotism which he 
inaniibated at all times. The truth is, that in some 
indifferent cases, when be might have yielded to the 
demands of the American authorities without dis 
p^race, he opposed them chiefly for the sake of retain 
mg or regaining his influence with his countiymen. 

Under these circumstances, however, he was of 
course liable to acoMlSons which he did not deserve, 
—by the Indians, of being bribed by the Government, 
and by the Americans, of thwarting their puiposcs 
flrom a puerile regard to the whims rather than the in* 
terest of the Indians. As an instance of the latter, 
we may refer to the Indian Councils of 1802 and 1803, 
at Vincennes and at Fort Wayne, tlie result of which 
was the conveyance of an immense territory to the 
United States from the Potawatamies, Piankishaws, 
Weas, Eei-River Miamies, and some other tribes or 
parts of tribes. 

Mr. Dawson states that the former of these councils 
had been recommended by the Turtle, hut that when 
the time came, he refused to attend, — alleging as his 
reason, that <*the jealousy with which tlie chiefs 
viewed the footing he stood upon with the United 
States, would make bis presence rather more injurious 
than serviceable.” Now, this would seem to be a suf* 
ficient explanation ; and yet the historian does not 
hesitate to say, that the Turtle had just before been 
visited, bribed and mined over by the Britisb-lndian 
agent, Mc’Kee. This is asserted without qualiflca- 
tioo, although the same paragraph shows that the testt- 
mony in the case was nothing more than the * opinion’ 
of a r. WelW It is added mat, ** however that mi^t 
be”— 4m^ymg a doubt after all^he Turtle; certain- 
ly used bis influence to prevent the other chiefk fhmi 
attmiding the CouneB. This might be true^ but it 
proves al besqoniy that he made some exer- 

timilo clear hittiself of that saspiclon mnpg tbe ln- 
diani winch ho gave as his reason for n^attenliiii 
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tJie council, and at the same time to obviate the ne- 
cessity itself of attending. 

The result proves the correctness of his judmenU 
Those who did attend were at first extremely op- 
posed to Governor Harrison’s propositions ; but after 
considerable discussion they determined to refer the 
whole matter — and it was one of no small moment to 
the Indian interest — ^to ^our chiefs of the various tribes 
represented, or a majonty of them, “ to finally settle 
and adjust a treaty ” with the Agents of the Govern- 
ment. At the head of the commission was the Turtle 
himself; and his nephew, Richarville, a member of 
the same tribe, was another. 

Had any other course been taken than this, for 
which the Turtle is accused of corruption, it is prob- 
able that the treaty would never have been author- 
ized, notwithstanding the tribes were deliberately con 
vinced of its policy, — for the presence of the Turtle 
would have been an argument to counterbalance all 


others. The historian does the Chieftain better justice 
in the sequel. A meeting of the Commiasioners with 
the Governor haviMbeen appointed for the spring of 


ther^ was astonished to find that all who had agreed 
to a^nd, were still absent, while the Turtle, who had 
ohitf '^en av^hmistfid to act in the premises, was on 
the iP>t| together with the Potawatamie Chieftk It 
seems they had by this dme grown jealous agcdn; and it 
eomes out In evidence, that the Owl, or Loeio-Beard^ 
had been busily emploved in dissuading the Indians 
fiom meeting oim, ana that his representations had 
been effectual in many coses; The Owl, despite bis 
name, was as subtle as be was wicked, and he 
fbtttid means to detach the Miami nation almost en- 


drely ftom the interests of the Turde and Rieh- 
arvule^ who were the real chiefe of the tribe; Tide 
be efleeted by asserting that the former had scdd to 
the Unlied Stales die whole countiy, and that it woulii 
be might be wanted* 9e eameatfy ad^ 

viaed them not to acceot any annuities in fiiture, aa* 
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taring them that the United States would at a future 
dajr claim a large tract of land for every annuity 
which they might pay to the Indians, 

We have before mentioned that when Buckongahe- 
las and other chiefs finally attended at Fort Wayne, 
and opposed the treaty, it was effected, according to 
the historian’s statement, principally by the influence 
of the Turtle. It appears to have been on the whole 
a measure mutually beneficial to the two contracting 
parties ; but the Turtle no doubt thought that an agree- 
ment once made should be ratified at all events, what- 
ever the effect might be on his own popularity. 

There is probably more justice in the charge broughv 
a^nst him in regard to the treaty conclude with the 
Piankashaws and Delawares, in 1804, — ^though per- 
haps not in the sense intended by the accuser. The 
Miamies were not consulted in this instance, it ap- 
pears, nor were the Potawatamies. They believed 
themselves entitled to a voice in the matter, and were 
therefore dissatisfied, and openly expressed their 
pleasure at the result. It is alleged, howev^, that 
“no claim would have been set up by them, had the 
Turtle been consulted when the treaty was made.’’ 

This may be true, — for, setting aside couri^ay) he 
and his countrymen might at least have b^bp 
possessed in favor of the honesty pf the tran^tioht 
by an appearance of entire frankness on thb of 
the whites. Not that the treaty was in faet^ itti^ 
principled ; but the manner of concluding it mighf 
well uppc^ to the Indians somewhat exclusive. 
They claimed an Interest in the lands conveyed, atiji^ 
a consequent right to be consulted as parties ; and 
they wished tha^ even if the case admitted of no w* 
gument, they might be allowed to bear what was sa^^ 
and to see what was done. Their anxiety was d^r- 
tainly the more pahioiiable, inasmuch as the tract thus 
eotiveved included “all that fide countty beHveen 
the Ohio and the Wabash rivers (as highTnp as die 
leading fh>m Vincennes to Loiu^svIlleO with a 
firihi of thme hundred itiiies on the one alia nearly 
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as much on the other.” It further appears, t hat at 
a general council of the tribes at Vincennes, in 1805, 
a treaty was negotiated, which “ settled the dispute re- 
specting the purchase made of the Delawares the 
year before,” — the Miamies and the other claimants 
being present. There was really a dispute, then — and 
it was settled — and that formally, by all the parties con- 
cerned. It should have been prevented, we conceive, 
instead of being settled ; and in that case, the Turtle 
micht have been spared the charge of ‘manoeuvring* 
ana ‘intriguing’ with the British Agents. 

He opposed the designs of Tecnmseh and the 
Prophet, from the time of their first appearance on 
the political stage, and it was owing to his influence 
that very little was effected by them among the Mia- 
mies, as well as other tribes, for a longtime. Had he 
lived through the war witli England, he would un- 
doubtedly have exerted himself more energetically 
for the American interest than ever before. The fol- 
lowing communication indicates the part he was pre- 
pared to take, subsequent to the battle of Tippecanoe. 
The ‘ witness ’ probably acted as amanuensis : — 

Fort Wdyney 25th January, 1812, 

“ Governor Harrison ; 

“My friend — I have been requested by my nation 
to speak to you, ahd 1 obey their request with pleas- 
ure, liecause I believe their situation requires all the 
aid 1 can afford them. 

“ When your speech by Mr. Dubois was received 
by the Miamies, they answered it, and I made known 
to you their opinion at that time. 

“ Your letter to William Wells of the 23d Novem 
ber last, has been explained to the Miamies and Eel 
River tribes of Indians. 

“My friend— Although neither of these tribes have 
had ^ny thing to do witn tbb late unfortunate afihii 
wbich happened on the Wabash, ^till they all rejoice 
to hear you say, that if those fomish kmians which 
^*ere engaged in that action, would return to their 
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iBPoral homes and remain quiet, that the^ isould be 
pardoned, and again received by the President as his 
children. We TOlieve there is none of them that will 
be so foolish, as not to accept of this friendly ojSTer ; 
whilst, at the same time, 1 assure you, that nothing 
shall be wanting on ray part, to prevail on them to 
accept it. 

Ail the prophet’s followers have left him, (with the 
exception of two camijs of his own tribe.) Tecum- 
seh has just joined him with eight men only. No 
danger can be apprehended from them at present. 
Our eyes will be constantly kept on them, and should 
they attempt to gather strength again, we will do all 
in our power to prevent it, and at the same time give 
you immediate information of their intentions. 

"We are sorry that the peace and friendship which 
has so long existed between the red and white people, 
could not be preserved, without the loss of so many 
good men as fell on both sides in the late action on 
uie Wabash ; but we are satisfied that it will be the 
means of making that peace which ought to exist be- 
tween us, more respected, both by the red and 'tbe 
white people. 

" We have been lately told, by different Indimii 
from that quarter, that you wished the Indians 
this country to visit you : this they will do with pieu- 
ure when you give them information of it in wridiig. 

"My fiiend! — ^The clouds appear to be rising In a 
different quarter, which threatens to turn ou^ fi|fot 
into darkness. To prevent this, it may requtj^ the 
united efforts of us all. We hope that nonf of us 
will be found to shrink from the storm that threatens 
to burst upon our nations. 

Your friend, 

M MlSCBXCANOCqUAH, 

orLITTI^ OTTLB; 

For the Miami and £el-Biver tril^ of Jndiana; ' 
Witness^ 

Wm. Tniufxa, Jifufe, 

I certify that the above is a truejmuMlradn. , 
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But the Turtle was destined to take no part in the 
conflict He died at Fort Wayne — prol^bly on a 
visit to the Commandant — July 14, 1812, of a disorder 
which the army sui^peon announced to be the gout He 
endured the pains of his disease, it is stated, with great 
firmness, and came to his death, on the turf of his 
open camp, with the characteristic composure of his 
race. His friend, the Commandant, buried him ith 
the honors of war* 

He was said to be sixty-five years of age, by those 
who had the opportunity of learning the fact from 
himself. That account would make him forty-five, 

the same age with the Mississ^a chieftain, — at the 
date of his great victory over St Clair; and about 
thirty at the breaking out of the American Revolu- 
tion, during which he no doubt laid the foundation 
of his fame. The Miamies are understood to have 
given as much trouble during that period as any other 
tribe on the continent ever did in as few years. 

Mr. Schoolcraft, who speaks of the Turtle in very 
handsome terms, gives him the credit of doing at 
least as much as any other individual on the continent 
^to abolish the rites of human sacrifice.” The exis- 
tence, certainlv the prevalence, of the custom appa- 
rently referred to here, is not, we apprehend, perfect- 
ly well authenticated; but that circumstance itself 
may perhaps be attributed to the successful efforts 
made in modem times to put an end to the practice. 
If the language we have quoted is intended to in- 
clude general^ all wanton destruction of life — such 
aa torture of prisoners, for example — ^there can be lit- 
tla doubt of the justice of the praise, for the Turtle 
uniformly enjoyed the reputation of being as humane 
aa he was brave. 

Nor was this the only case in which he acted the 
part of a reformer, so much needed among his coun- 
tiymen. He was the first man to originate an efii- 
cient system of measures for the suppressian of m- 
temperance among them. A nd ne v^r was a similar 
^item BO loudly called for the condition of any peo- 
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pie. . Their appetite for ardent spirits is stronger than 
that of the whites — owing in a ^at measure to their 
manner of living, and especially to their diet They 
have also fewer and teebler inducements to counteract 
the propensity ; and by public opinion and foahuntr^ 
as expressed in common practice, and in the decla- 
rations of the leading men — they are confirmed in the 
evil quite as much as our citizens are restrained by 
simile^ causes. But worse than all, dieir ignorance, 
their indolence, and their poverty have made them 
the prey of legions of civilized scoundrels, — partic- 
ularly traders in peltiy, — who have supposed them- 
selves interested in making them as sordid and stupid 
as possible, to induce tliem to hunt in the first instance, 
and to rob them of their furs in the second. 

The Turtle was no less mortified than incensed by 
these abuses. He saw his countrymen destroyed and 
destroying each other every day in peace — and no 
tribe was more besotted than the Eel- River Miam- 
iea — and he saw hundreds of them in war, at 
one time, surprised and massacred in their cups with- 
out iiesistance, on the very ground still red and wet 
with bis victories. Possibly chagrin was as stropg a 
motive with him as philanthrophy. But however 
that might be, be devoted himself with his usual en? . 
ergy to the correction of the evil. In 1802 or 180^. 
he went before the legislature of Kentucky, attended 
by his friend and interpreter. Captain Wells, and made 
ins appeal to them in person. A committee was rais- 
ed to consider the subject, and we believe a law pass- 
ed to prevent the sale of whiskey to the Indians, as 
he desired. He also visited the Legislature of Ohio, 
and made a highly animated address, but in that case 
obtained nothing out the honor for his paijps* ^ His de- 
scription of the traders was drawn to the ]i% ^They 
stripped the poor Indiani^” he said, ^qf ^ns, gun, 
blanket, every thing,— -while bis squaVr^iutlf ? the chil 
dren dependent on him lay starving aiid' shivering in 
liis wigwam.”* 4 

*Mii. Document*. 
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From the following passage in the European (Loa- 
doll) Magazine of April, 18^ compiled from Ameri- 
can papers, we ascertain that the Turtle was also 
Che first to introduce the practice of inoculation for 
Ciie small pox among the Indians, — a scourge second 
only to the one just mentioned. Last winter,” we aro 
told, <*fthere was a grand embassy of Indians to the 
President and Con^ss at Washin^on. Little Turtle 
was the head-warnor. The President had supplied 
them with ploughs, spinning-wheels, &c. and to 
crown all he explained to them how the Great Spirit 
had made a donation to the white men — ^first to one in 
England, (Dr. Jenner) and then to one in America, 
(Dr. Waterhouse, of Boston,*)— of a means of prevent- 
ing the small pox. Such a confidence had the cop- 
per-colored king in the words of his ‘Father,’ that 
he submitted to be inoculated, together with the rest 
of the warriors.” It further appears that he took a 
quantity of vaccine matter home with him, which he 
probably administered in person ; and that not long 
afterwards, fifteen more of his tribe visited the seat 
jpf ffovernment in pursuit of the same remedy. 

« We shall conclude our notice of this eminent chief- 
tain, with a few anecdotes preserved bv Mr. Dawson. 

What distinguished him most, says that writer, was 
his ardent desire to be informed of all that relates to 
our institutions; and beseemed to possess a mind ca- 
pable of understanding and valuing the advantages 
of civilized life, in a degree far superior to any other 
Indian of his time. “During the frequent vi^ts 
which he made to the seat of government, he exam- 
ined every thing he saw with an inquisitive eye, and 
never failed to embrace every opportunity to acquire 
information by inquiring of those with whom he could 
tdte tiiat liberty.” 

Upon his retur.i from Philadelphia in 1797, he 
visited Governor Harrison, at that time a capuun 
in the army, and commander at Fort Washington. 

* Now of Cambridge. 
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He toldthe CAptain he had seen numv UangB, wbicb 
he m&ed to have explained, but •aid he was aftaid 
of giving o^nce by a^ing too ma^ questions. My 
firiend hefe,*’ said he, meaning Captain Wella^ the 
interpreter, ^ being ab^t as ignorant as myself could 

g ive me but little satisftction.” He then desiied the 
aptain to inform him how our government was form 
ed, and what particular powers and duties were exer 
eised by the two bouses of Congress, by the Presi- 
dent, the Secretaries, &c. Being satisfied on this sub- 
ject, he told the Captain he had become acquainted 
with a great warrior while in Philadelphia, in whose 
fate he was much interested, and whose history he 
wished to learn. This was no other than the immor- 
tal Kosciusko: he had arrived at Philadelphia a short 
time before, and hearing that a celebrated Indian chief 
was in the city, he sent for him. They were mutu- 
ally pleased with each other, and the Turtle’s visits 
were often repeated. When he went to take his final 
leave of the wounded patriot, the latter presented the 
I'urtle with an elegant pair of pistols, and a splendid 
robe made of the sea-otter’s skin, worth several hun-,« 
dred dollars. * tv 

The Turtle now told bis host that he wished very 
much to know in what wars his friend had received 
Chose grievous wounds which bad rendered him M 
crippled and infirm. The Captain shewed him upoq 
a map of Europe the situation of Poland, and ex- 
plained to him the usurpations of its territory by the 
neighboring powem— the exertions of Kosciusko^ to 
free his county from this foreign yoke — ^liis first vk> 
tories— and his final defeat and captivity. While he 
was describing the last unsuccessful battle of Kc^- 
usko, the Turtle seemed scarcely able to contain Hifo- 
self. At the conclusion he traversed the room; with 
fpeat agitation, violently fiourished the pipe jbma* 
hawk with which he had been smoking, and exclaim- 
ed, "Let that woman take care of herself ’’-lean- 
ing the Empress Catharine— "this may yet be a dan- 
gerous man r 
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The Captain expliuned to the Turtle aotoe anec* 
dotee resf^cting the Empreaa and her fiitoritecs cue 
of whoin,~*the king of Poland, — ^had at fim beer, 
by her elevated to the throne, and aflerwarda driv- 
en from it. He was much astonished to find that 
men, and particularly warriors, would submit to a wo- 
man. He said that perhaps if his friend Kosciusko 
had been a portly, handsome man, he might hare 
better succeeded with her majesty of all the Russiasi 
and might by means of a love-intrigue have obtained 
that independence for his countir, to which his skill 
and valor in the field had been mund unequal 

The Turtle was fond of joking, and was possessed 
of considerable talent for repartee. In the year 1797| 
he lodged in a house in Philadelphia, in which was 
an Irish gentleman of considerable wit, who became 
much attached to the Indian, and frequently amused 
himself in drawing out his wit by good-humored 
jests. The Turtle and this gentlemen were at that 
time both sitting for their portraits — ^the former by or- 
der of the President of the United States, the picture 
to be hung up in the war-oliice — to the celebrated 
, Stewart The two meeting one morning in the paint- 
ers room, the Turtle appeared to be rather more 
thoughtful than usual. The Irishman rallied him upon 
it, and affected to construe it into an acknowledgment 
of his superiority in the jocular contest. He mis- 
takes,” said the Turtle to the interpreter, “I was just 
thinking of proposing to this man, to paint us both on 
one board, and here 1 would stand face to face with 
^m, and confound him to all eternity.” 
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CHAPTER XVL 

The Seuecft Chief) Red- Jacket — Circumstances under 
which he succeeded Corn-Plamtsr in his influence-^ 
Anecdotes of the latter — Red-Jacket*s earliest oratori- 
cal triumph — His speech at the Treaty of Canandai* 
— Account of Farm £R*s-BrotheR) and Brandt — 
Red-Jacket’s political and religious principles — Speech 
to Mr. Alexander, in 1811 — Speecn to Mr. Richard- 
son — ^Remarks on the causes of his heathenism in the 
conduct of the whites — His military career — Speech 
in favor of declaring war against the British, in 1812 
—Seneca Manifesto — ^Red-Jacket’s interview with 
Washington — His interview with Lafc^ette — His Me- 
morial to the New-York Legislature — Speech to a Mis- 
sionary in 1825 — His deposition and restoration in 
1^— Visits to the Atlantic cities— Death and funeral 
obsequies — Anecdotes. 

The Indian orator of modem times, par excdUnct^ 
was the New-York Chie^ Saguoaha, or the Keeper- 
Awake, but by the whites commonly called Red-/" 
Jacket ; — a man who, with whatever propriety hl^ 
might be entitled ^ the Last of the Senecas,’ has at 
least transiently renewed, in these latter days, the an^ 
cient glory of the Mingoes. “ Thy name is princely,* 
— a popular writer has said of him, — 

—Though no poet’s magic 
Could make Red- Jacket grace an English rhyme,, 
Unless he had a genius for the tragic, 

And introduced it in a pantomime ; 

Yet it is music in the language spoken 
Of thine own land ; and on her herald-roll. 

As nobly fought for, and as proud a token 
As Cosur-de-Lion’s of a warrior's soul.’^ 


Talisman for 1630. 
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This, by the way, is coDsiderably nearer tiie truth 
than the statement in a preceding stanza: 

Tradition *s pages 

Tell not the planting of thy parent tree ; 

But that the forest tribes have l^nt for ages, 

To thee and to thy sires the subject knee. 

Better historical, if not poetical authority informs 
us, that the Seneca literally ‘ fought * for his rank, if 
not for his name ; and that, like the subject of our 
last notice, he owed nothing to the advantages of il- 
lustrious birth.* We should add, however, that the 
struggle was in the council-house as well as in the 
field of battle. “ A warrior I” — ^he once (and probably 
more than once) had the modesty to say of himself, 
with a smile of contempt, when some enquiries were 
made respecting the deeds of blood which are some- 
times supposed to constitute the character of an In- 
dian ; — “ A Warrior I I am an Orator. I was bom 
an Orator!” 

The predecessor of Red-Jacket, in the respect of 
the Senecas, and of the Confederacy at large, was a 
celebrated chief named by the English the Corn- 
Planter, a personage also well known for his elo- 
quence, and worthy on that account to be distinctly 
commemorated, were there on record any definite and 
well authenticated sketches of his efforts. Unfortu- 
nately, there are not. The speeches commonly as- 
cribed to him, are believed to nave been mostly com- 
posed by some of his civilized acquaintances, rath- 
er on the principle of those effusions usually at- 
tributed to popular candidates for the gallows. Still, 
there is less reason, we apprehend, for doubting his 
real ^nius, than for disDuting his nationality. He 
considered himself a half-breed, f his father being an 

^ Governor Clinton’s Discourse before the New- York 
Historical Society : 1811 . 

t Appendix, lit. and VI. 
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Injdian, according to his own account, and his motbcf 
a white woman. 

By a singular oombinadon of circumstances, Red 
Jacket was brought forward into public life, and that 
to great advantage, mainly in consequence of the 
same incident which destroyed the influence of Com 
Planter. This, indeed, had been rather declining for 
some time, owing partly to his agency in effecting a 
large cession of Seneca land to the American Gov- 
ernment, at the treaty of Fort Stanwix, in 1784. 
His loss of popularity, in fine, bitterly chagrined 
him, and he resolved on a desperate exertion to 
restore it. With this view, he undertook to prac- 
tice upon the never-failing superstition of his coun- 
trymen, by persuading his brother to announce him- 
self as a Prophet ^ — of course commissioned by the 
Great Spirit * to redeem the fallen fortunes of his race,’ 
— ^that is, his own. 

The savages listened to the new pretender with all 
the veracious credulity which characterises the race. 
Among the Onondagas, previously the most drunken 
and prodigate of the Six Nations, be acquired such 
an ascendancy, as to induce them to abandon the use 
of spirituous liquors entirely, and to observe the com- 
mon laws of morality and decency in some other re- 
spects, wherein they bad before been grievously defi- 
cient. Indeed, among the Confederates generally, he 
obtained a suprema^ equal to that of the same char- 
acter obtained by Elskwatawa among the western 
tribes, not far from the same time. The Oneidas 
alone rejected him. 

Like that notorious impostor, too, he soon availed 
himself for evilpurposes, of the confidence gained by 
the preliminary manifestation of good. A cry of 
* witchcraft’ was raised, and a sort of examining com- 
mittee of conjurors was selected to designate the 
offenders. And that duty was zealously d^lpfrged* 
The victims were actually sentenced, ani^ Would 
doubtless have been executed, but for the intel^irence 
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of the madstrates of Oneida and the officers of the 
garrison at Niagara. 

But neither the Corn -Planter nor his pious coadju- 
tor was yet discouraged. Nothing but an accident 
had prevented success, and the failure only madb it 
the more imperatively necessary to try the experi- 
tnent again. Red-Jacket was publicly denounced. 
Ilis accusers came forward at a great Indian council 
held at Bufialo Creek. ^ At this crisis,” says an emi- 
nent writer, “ he well knew that the future color of 
his life depended upon the powers of his mind. He 
spoke in his defence for near three hours. The iron 
brow of superstition relented under the magic of his 
eloquence ; he declared the Prophet an impostor and 
a cheat ; he prevailed ; the Indians divided, and a 
small mmority appeared in his favor. Perhaps the 
annals of history cannot furnish a more conspicuous 
instance of the triumph and power of oratory, in a 
barbarous nation, devoted to superstition, and looking 
up to the accuser as a delegated minister of the Al- 
mighty.” * 

If this anecdote be true,*— and we are not aware of 
i|8 having been doubted, — the Orator, whatever be 
said of his genius as such, hardly deserved the precise 
compliment which is paid him by his eulogist in 
verse. “ Is eloquence,” be asks, “ a monarch’s merit ?” 

Her spell is thine that reaches 

The hearty and makes the wisest head its sport, 

And there*s one rare, strange virtue in thy speeches, 
The secret of their mastery — they are shorU 

But the Seneca’s case, it must be allowed, was one 
of clear compulsion ; and he probably felt, on the oc- 
camon in question, very little of the impatience which 
induced Horne Tooke to say, after a noble friend’s 
plea of eleven hours in bis behalf before the Com- 
mons, that " he would rather be hanged) another 
chan defended.” 

Discourse of QovernoT Clinton. 


11—18 
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Soch was die Orator’s first triumph. It was not, 
however, his first efifbit ; for many years before the 
transaction just referred to, as we suppose, when 
Red- Jacket was probably about thirty years of a^, — 
and at a period when our relations with all the Indiana 
are well known to have been continually wavering,— 
a treaty was held with the Six Nations on the beauti- 
ful acclivity which overlooks the Canandaigua Lake. 
Some reminescences of it, bearing a high interest, 
have reached us, on the authenticity of w^ich we do 
not hesitate to rely. 

“ Two days,” says our authority,* “ had passed away 
in negotiation with the Indians for a cession of their 
lands. The contract was supposed to be nearly com- 
pleted, when Red-Jacket arose. With the grace and 
dignity of a Roman senator, he drew his blanket 
around him, and, with a piercing eye, surveyed the 
multitude. All was hushed. Nothing interposed to 
break the silence, save the gentle rustling of the tree- 
tops, under whose shade they were gathered. After 
a long and solemn, but not unmeaning pause, he com- 
menced his speech in a low voice and a sententious 
style. Rising gradually with his subject, he depicted 
the primitive simplicity and happiness of bis nation, 
and ^he wrongs they had sustained from the usurpa- 
tions'of white men, with such a bold but faithful pen- 
cil, tliat every auditor was soon roused to vengeance, 
or melted into tears. 

The effect was inexpressible. But ere the emo- 
tions of admiration and sympathy had subsided, the 
white men became alarmed. They were in the heart 
of an Indian country, surrounded by more than ten 

* The writer of a communication on * Indian !^ogra- 
phy/ for the Nzw-Toax American, about ten years 
since. We give him credit for his statements, of facts, 
though we cannot concur with him in ^irgibg Red- 
Jacket with * cowardice.' He adds, " It at the 

Council-fire ’ he shone pre-eminent. Thebi^litaeed, hi 
was great. The belittling simplicity of his tiame dii 
not seem to detract firom the splendors of his eloquence ' 
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omeA their number, who vrere inflamed by the re 
membnuice of their injuries, and excited to indigna- 
tion by the eloquence of a favorite chief Appalled 
and terrified, the white men cast a cheerless gaze ujh 
on the hordes around them. A nod from the chiefii 
might be the onset of destruction. At that porten- 
tous moment, Farmer’s-Brothbr interposed. He re- 
plied not to his brother chief ; but, with a sagacity tru- 
ly aboriginal, he caused a cessation of the council, 
introduced good cheer, commended the eloquence of 
Red- Jacket, and, before the meeting had re-assem- 
bled, with the aid of other prudent chiefs, he had 
moderated the fury of his nation to a more salutaty 
review of the question before them.” 

The council came together again in cooler blood, 
and the treaty was concluded. The Western District 
at this day, it is added, " owes no small portion of its 
power and influence to the councils of a savage, in 
comparison with whom for genius, heroism, virtue, or 
any other quality that can adorn the bauble of a dia- 
deni, not only George the IV. and Louis le Desir^, 
but the German Emperor and the Czar of Muscovy, 
alike dwindle into insignificance.” 

This somewhat warmly expressed compliment, — 
the extravagance of which in an old friend of the sub- 
ject, may be excused in its good feeling, — reminds us 
of the consideration really due to a man distinguished 
not alone as a competitor with our hero for savage 
glojj. 

Except as related to oratory, he was a competi- 
tor in me same course. The name of Farmer’s- 
firother was merely arbitrary. He was a warrior in 
principle and in practice, and he spumed agriculture 
and eveiy other civilized art, with the conten^t of 
Red-Jacket himself. In the war between France 
and England, which resulted in the conquest of Can- 
ada, he fought against the latter, and probably under 
the remote command of the great Ottawa * Emperor’ 
of the north. One of his exploits in the contest is 
still told to the traveller who passes a noted streaiF 
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the ancient Fort Niajg;ar8, in the 
vicinity of which it occurred. The particulara come 
to us authenticated by one to whom they were fur- 
nished by the Farmer himself on the «te of the ad- 
venture. 

There, with a party of Indians, he lay in ambush, 
patiently awaitiM the approach of a guard that ac- 
companied the Bmglish teams employed between the 
fells of Niagara and the garrison, which had there 
lately surrendered to Sir William Johnston. The 
place selected for that purpose is now known by the 
name of the Devil’s Hole, and is three and a half 
miles below the famous cataract upon the American 
ride of the strait. The mind can scarcely conceive a 
more dismal looking den. A large ravine, occasion- 
ed by the felling in of the perpendicular bank, made 
dark bv the spreading branches of the birch and ce- 
dar, which had taken root below, and the low mur- 
muring of the rapids in the chasm, added to the sol- 
emn thunder of the cataract itself, conspire to render 
the scene truly awful. The English party were not 
aware of the dreadful fete that awaited them. Un- 
conscious of danger, the drivers were gaily whistlinjg 
to their dull ox-teams. Farmer’s-Brocher and his 
band, on their arrival at this spot, rushed from the 
thicket that had concealed them, and commenced a 
horrid butchery. So unexpected was such an event, 
and so completely were the English disarmed of their 
presence of mind, that but a feeble resistance was 
made. The gua^, the teamsters, the oxen and the 
waggons, were precipitated into the gulf. But two 
of mem escaped ; a Mr. Stedman, who lived at Schi- 
oper, above the falls, being mounted on a fleet horse, 
made good his retreat ; and one of the soldiers, who 
was caught on the projecting root of a cedar, which 
sustained him until assured,^ the distant yell of the 
Savages, that they had quitted the ground.— ll IS the 
rivulet, pouring itself down this precipice,, whose 
name is the only monument that records maiaa- 
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Cfe* It is said to have been literally ccdored with 
the blood of the vanquished. 

In the Revolutionary War, Farmer’»*Brother 
evinced his hostility to the Americans upon eveiy oc 
casion that presented itself ; and, with tne same zealt 
he engaged in the late war against his former fiiends, 
the Endish, 

Another anecdote of this Chief will show, in mm 
glowing colors, the real savage. A short time belbre 
our army crossed the Niagara, FarmerVBrother 
chanced to observe an Indian, who had mingled with 
the Senecas, and whom he instantly recognized as 
belonging to the Mohawks, a tribe living in Canada, 
and then employed in the service of the enemy. He 
went up to him, and addressed him in the Indian 
tongue — ** I know you well — ^yoii belong to the Mo- 
hawks — ^you are a spy — here is my rifle — ^my toma- 
hawk — my scalping-knife. I give you your choice 
which I shall use, but I am in haste.” The young 
warrior, flnding resistance vain, chose to be put to 
death vWith a rifle. He was ordered to lie down up- 
on the gra^ while, with his left foot upon the breast 
of the victim, the Chief lodged the contents of his rifle 
in his head. 

With so much of the savage, Farmer’s-Brother pos- 
sessed some noble traits. He was as Arm a friend 
where he promised fidelity, as a bitter enemy to those 
against whom he contended ; and would lose the last 
drop of blood in his veins sooner than betray the 
cause he had espoused. He was fond of recounting 
his exploits, and dwelt with much satisfaction upon 
the number of scalps he had taken in his skirmi^es 
.with the whites. In company with several other 
chiefs, he once paid a visit to General Washington, 
who presented him with a silver medal. This he 
constantly wore suspended fmm his neck; and so 

g recious did he esteem the igpft, that he was oflen 
eard to declare he would lose it only with his life. 
Soon afler the battles of Chippewa and Bridgewa* 
ter, this veteran warrior paid the debt of nature, 
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more tban eighty yeara, at the Seneca villa^, where, av 
a maik of refl|>ect for faia dwtitiguiaheci inaveir, tlie 
dhh regiment of United States Infantry interred him 
with militaiy honors.* 

Another elder contemporaiy of Red>Jacket was 
the Mohawk chief Brandt, * tfje accursed Brandt ’ of 
Gertrude tf Wyoming^ whom, however, we think it 
the less necessa^ to notice at much length, from his 
beiitf, like the Corn-Planter, only a half-breed. In 
the iPrench and English war, he rendered some ser- 
vices to the former. In the Revolution, he was com- 
missioned Colonel in the English army, and distin- 

S iished himself in the horrid massacre at Wyoming. 

is services were rewarded by the present of a fine 
tract of land on the western shores of Lake Ontario. 
One of his sons, an intelligent, high-minded man, 
quite civilized, and much esteemed by his American 
acquaintances, a few years since laudably undertook 
the vindication of his fatheris memory from the often 
repeated charges of treachery and cruelty, but we, 
apprehend wiui rather more zeal than success. The 
father deceased in 1807 ; the son, only a month or 
two since.* 

To return to Red- Jacket. After his first oratorical 
triumph, he rose as nmidly as the Corn-Planter de- 
clined in the esteem or his countiymen. The latter 
withdrew from the rivalry but the ambition of his siHc- 
cessor was thoroughly aroused. He burned to be, 
and to be called, the Great Speaker of his nation and 
his age ; to renew that glorious era when the white 
men trembled at the breath of Qarangula ; to feel and 
to make felt 

The monarch mind— the mysterv of commanding— 
The godlike power— the art Napoleon^ 

Of winning, fettering, moulding, wielding, banding 
The hearts of millione, till they n^ve Iwe one. 

* See ViLLAon RsGiBTER,AMXRiCAir, and other New^ 
York papers of about 1890.— Also, Appendix, V and VI- 
f The Prophet died in 1815 
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And he succeeded as far perhaps as could be expect* 
ed in the circumstances of the modern Seneca, ai 
compared with those of the orator who bearded the 
Canadian lion in his den. More them a century bad 
since elapsed, during which the proud confederacy 
that had kept all other nations on the continent at 
bay was reduced to a few lingering, scattered set- 
tlements,*— surrounded and crowded by civilization,^ 
perhaps besotted in vice, — where the very ground of 
their ancient council-halls scarcely was sought for. 
With such discouragements in his way, the young 
Orator deserves some credit for making the exertions 
he did, and his countrymen for rewaraing them as 
they were able. They elected him a chief ; and then 
upon all occasions obeyed him in peace, and followed 
him in war. 

Red-Jacket justified their confidence by a strict ad- 
herence to principles which on the whole are equdly 
creditable to his heart and head, although either the 
policy itself, or his singular pertinacity in maintaining 
It, no doubt made him many adversaries and some 
enemies, even with his own people. He had earW 
reflected upon and felt deeply the impotent insignifi- 
cance to which the tribes were reduced ; — and he re- 
solved, if he could not restore them to their primitive 
position, at least to stay the progress of ruin. How 
should this be done,— was the ^eat Question,— by re- 
ceiving civilization, or by resisting it ? 

He determined on the latter alternative, and fh>m 
that hour never in the slightest degree swerved fh>m 
his resolution to drive away and keep awa3r every in- 
novation on the character, and every intrusion on the 
territory of the nation* Traders, travellers, teachers, 
missionaries, speculators in land, were regarded with 
the same jealousv. In a word, he labored agamst 
circumstances whose force had now become inevita- 
ble and irreristable, to mamtmn a system of complete 
Indian Independency which few of hti countrymen 
understood, and still fewer wei*e willing to practice. 
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And this IS the trait which distinguishes his char^ 
aeter from the majority of those we have hereto* 
fore sketched. Some of the most eminent of the 
number, like Pontiac and Little-Turtle, were anx- 
ious to avail themselves of the arts of civilization at 
least, were it only for purposes of offence and defence 
against the race whom they borrowed from ; and 
scarcely any were opposed, other than incidentally, to 
their introduction into Indian use. But Red -Jacket 
was a Pagan in principle. He advocated as well as 
acted Paganism on all occasions. He was prouder 
of his genuine /ndtantsm, if possible, than he was of 
his oratory. His bitterest foe could not deny him the 
merit of frankness. 

One of his clearest manifestoes, in explanation of 
his system, was delivered as long ago as May, 1811, 
before a council of the Senecas, held at Buffalo 
Creek, in the form of a speech to the Rev. Mr. Alex 
ander, a missionary from a Society in the city of New 
York, whose commission the address itself sufficient 
ly explains. 

^Brother !” — ^the Orator began, with a complaisance 
which never, under any excitement, deserted him^rf 
** Brother! — We listened to the talk you delivered us 
from the Council of Black-Coats,* in New- York. 
We have fully considered your talk, and the offcstl 
you have made us. We now return our answer, 
which we wish you also to undeistand. In making 
up our minds, we have looked back to remember 
what has been done in our davs, and what our foth* 
m have told us was done in old times. 

^Brother!— -Gheat numbers of Black-Coats have 
been among the Indians. With sweet voices and 
smiling foc^ they od^red to teach them the religion 
of the white peome. Our brethren in the East listen- 
ed to them. They turned firom the religion of their 
tehen^ and took up the religion of the whiliHieopla. 

“ ' of Clenrvnieii* 
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What TOod has it done ? Are they more friend^ one 
to another than we are ? No, Brother! They are a 
divided people ; — we are unit^. They quarrel about 
religion ;--we live in love and friendship* Besides^ 
they drink stroDR waters. And they have learned 
how to cheat, and how to practice all the other vices 
of the white people, without imitating their virtues* 
Brother ! — If you wish us well, keep away ; do not 
disturb us. 

“Brother! — ^Wedo not worship the Great Spirit as 
the white people do, but we believe that the forms of 
worship are indifferent to the Great Spirit. It is the 
homage of sincere hearts that pleases him, and we 
worship him in that manner. 

“ According to your reiimon, we must believe in a 
Father and Son, or we shall not be happy hereafter. 
We have always believed in a Father, and we wor-> 
ship him as our old men taught us. Your book says 
that the Son was sent on earth by the Father. Did 
all the people who saw the Son bielieve him? No! 
they did not. And if you have read the book, the 
consequence must be known to you. 

“Brother I — ^You wish us to change our religion for 
yours. We like our religion, and do not want anoth- 
er* Our friends here, [pointing to Mr. Granger, the 
lii^lan Agent, and two other whites,*] do us great 
good ; tliey counsel us in trouble ; they teach us now 
to be comfortable at all times. Our friends the Qua- 
kers do more. They give us ploughs, and teach us 
how to use them. They tell us we are accountable 
beings. But they do not tell us we must change our 
religion.— We are satisfied with what they do, and 
wim what they say. 

“Brother*— For these reasons we cannot receive 
your offers. We have other things to do, and beg 
you to make your mind easy,' without troubling os^ 

* An Indian Interpreter, and an Agenjt of the Society 
of Frisndi for improving the condition of the Indians 
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lest our heads should be too much loaded, and by and 
by burst.” 

At the same Council, the following reply was made 
by Red-Jacket, in behalf of his tribe, to the apf>Uca- 
tion of a Mr. Richardson, to buy out their right to 
the reservations lying in the territory commonly call- 
ed the Holland Purchase. 


“ Brother ! — We opened our ears to the talk you 
lately delivered to us, at our council-fire. In doing 
important business it is best not to tell long stories, 
but to come to it in a few words. We therefore shall 
not repeat your talk, which is fresh in our minds. 
We have well considered it, and the advantages and 
disadvantages of your offei-s. We request your atten- 
tion to our answer, which is not from the speaker 
alone, but from all the Sachems and Chiefs now 
around our council-dre. 

** Brother! — ^We know that great men, as well as 
great nations, have different interests and different 
minds, and do not see the same light — but we hope 
our answer will be agreeable to you and your em- 
ployers. 

“Brother! — ^Your application for the purchase of 
our lands is to our minds very extraordinary. It has 
been made in a crooked manner. You have not 
walked in the straight path pointed out by the ^eat 
Council of your nation. You have no writings from 
your great Father, the President. In making up oui 
minds we have looked back, and remembered hoW 
the Yorkers purchased our lands in former times. 
They bought them, piece after piece,^for a little 
money paid to a few men in our nation, and not to all 
our brethren, — ^until our planting and hunUng- 
unds have become very small, and if we sdl 
, we know not where to spread our blankets. 
Irother! — You tell os your employera have pUi^ 
chased of the Council of Yorkers, a right to buy obr 
laiida. We do not understand how this can bc» 
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The lands do not belong to the Yorkers; they are 
ours, and were elven to us by the Great Spirit. 

“ Brother 1-— We think it strange that you should 
jump over the lands of our brethren in the East, to 
come to our councii-fire so far off, to get our lands. 
When we sold our lands in the East to the white peo- 
ple, we determined never to sell those we kept, 
which are as small as we can comfortably live 
on. 

“ Brother ! — You want us to travel with you and 
look for new lands. If we should sell our lands and 
move off into a distant country towards the setting 
sun, we should be looked upon in the country to 
which we go, as foreigners and strangers. We should 
be despised by the red, as well as the white men, and 
we should soon be surrounded by the white people, 
who will there also kill our game, and come upon 
our lands and try to get them from us. 

Brother! — We are determined not to sell our 
lands^ but to continue on them. We like them. They 
are fruitful, and produce us com in abundance for the 
of our women and children, and grass and 
for our cattle. 

Brother ! — ^At the treaties held for the purchase 
of our lands, the white men, with sweet voices and 
smiling faces, told us they loved us, and that they 
would not cheat us, but that the king’s children on 
the other side of the lake would cheat us. W hen we 
go on the other side of the lake,, the king’s children 
tell us your people will cheat us. These things puz- 
zle our heads, and we believe that the Indians must 
take care of themselves, and not trust either in your 
peopJCf Or in the king’s children. 

Brother! — ^At a late council we reuuested our 
ag|spt8 to tell you that we would not sell our lands, 
and we think you have not spokeo to our agents^ oi 
they would have told ^ou so, and we should not have 
nM»t vpu at oiircounc]l-dre at this time. 

^ Brother !r--The white people buy aiidL sell fiilse 
rights to our landi^ and your employers have, you 
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myf paid a great price for their rijj^hts. They nitiai 
have a plenty of money, to i^nd it in buying felae 
rights to lands belonging to Indians. The loss of it 
Will not hurt them, but our lauds are of great value to 
us, and we wish you to go back with our talk to your 
employers, and teU them and the Yorkers that they 
have no right to buy and sell false rights to our 
lands. 

“Brother! — We hope you clearly understand the 
fideas we have offered. This is all we have to say.^’ 

It is not surprising that Red-Jacket should niis- 
nnderstand, or not understand at all, the right to buy 
Indian land, which Richardson said his employers 
had obtained of the ‘ Council of Yorkers.’ It was the 
right of preemption, in plain English — by which bet- 
ter read jurists than the Seneca have been perplexed. 
He naturally enough mistook the ^ right ’ of the State 
for a right, whereas it amounted to nothing but the 
privilege of preventing all other parties from acquir- 
ing a right. It was a prerogative — as against the 
alone — ^the legal effect of which was to incapa- 
citate, not the Indians h*om selling, but themselves 
drom buying. 

There certainly can be no mistaking the shrewd 
independent reflection and plausible reasoning in the 
addre^ however much the perversion of such ability 
and spirit may give occasion for regret Several of 
the ar^ments, too, are clearly founded in reason, as 
severm of the statements are fortified by truth. In 
regard to the Indians being cheated by the white% 
particularlv, the only error of Red-Jacket, and that a 
peif^tly obvious one, was in ascribing to the whites 
at large, and consequently to Christianity, the credit 
which ip fiict belong to a ftw unprincipled tradeif 
and greedy speculidoie in land^ who bad Indeed car* 
ried their oMUKeuyrea tq an a^^vated jMtent 

There is good reason to beneve that ]|^-Jacke^ 
whose mUitaiy career it is time to allude to^*«-took hit 
earliest lessons in the art of war during the Reveta 
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don^ in the ranks of those Senecas who so signallj 
distinguished themselves by their rava|res on the 
frontiers of New-York, Pennsylvania, New-Jersey 
and Virmnia.* The only reference, however, which 
he ever nimself made to that part of his histoiy, so 
as we know, was latterly at Bufialo, when he w^ 
introduced to General Lafayette, then on his tour 
through the country. He reminded the latter of a 
Council at Fort Stanwix in 1784, where both were 
present, and which had been called with the view of 
negotiating a treaty with some of the Six Nations. 
“ And where,” asked Lafayette, “is the Young War- 
rior who so elooiiently opposed the burying of the 
tomahawk ? ** He is before you^^ answered the chie£ 
“ Ah !” — he added with a melancholy air, and strip- 
ping off a handkerchief from his bald head, — Time 
has made bad work with me. But you, 1 perceive,” 
— and here he narrowly reconnoitered the General’s 
wig — ^ You have hair enough left yet !”t At the 
date of this interview, seven years iunce, he was at 
least sixty-five years of age, and therefore must 
have been about twenty-five at the time of the treaty. 

A few years subsequent to the negotiation referred 
to on this occasion, Red-Jacket had an interview with 
General Washington, who gave him a silver medal, 
which he wore ever afterwards, and is said to have 
named him * the Flower of the Forest.’ But the Sene- 
cas we^ again hostile soon afterwards, and It was only 
at the expense of an expedition which ravaged their 
territoiy and wide, that this haughty people 
were at length subdued into any thing like a state of 
eomposur^ Red-Jacket is believed to have been 
second to hone of hia countiymen in his oppositioo 
10 the AniihriCan interest down to that period ; but a 
peace wis granted lipon liberal terms-^aome eotn* 
|»hdnts of the Indiaiui wore a4justed--a qrstomof 
srotectlocl wiui devised fbr ih^benefit-^-aiid tihmee- 
Ibitli, Isttii they ahd he were quite ftiendly in most 

nil ■ \ I III Ai.liiiilP.. .. I i-l 

* Aff, Noi. Vn. t Lmairai'. * 
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mstaiicesi, and fkithful to their engagements in 
all. 

As early at least as 1810, Red-Jacket^ve iufomia* 
tion to the Indian Agent of attempts made by Te« 
cumseh, the Prophet and others, to draw his nation 
into the great western combination ; but the war of 
1812 had scarcely commenced, when they volunteer- 
ed their services to their American neighbors. Fot 
some lime these were rejected, and every exertion was 
made to induce them to remain neutral. They bore 
the restraint with an ill-grace, but said nothing. At 
length, in the summer of 1812, the English unadvis 
ediy took possession of Grand Island, in the Niagara 
river, a valuable territory of the Senecas. This was 
too much for the pride of such men as Red- Jacket 
and FarmeFs-Brother. A council was called forth- 
with — ^the American Agent was summoned to at 
tend — and the orator rose and addrassed him. 

" Brother !” — said he, after stating the information 
received, — you have told us we had nothing to do 
with the war between you and the British. But the 
war has come to our doors. Our property is seized 
upon by the British and their Indian friends. It is 
necessaiy ibr ua, then, to take up this business. We 
must defend our property ; we must drive the enemy 
from our soil. If we sit still on our lands, and take 
no means of redress, the British, following the cus- 
toms of you white people, %joiU hold them hy conquest ; 
and you, if you conquer Canada, will claim them, on 
the same principles, as conquered fiom the British, 
Brother!— We wish ta go with our warriors, and 
drive off these bad people, and take possessioii of 
those lands.” 

Tfaeeffect of this reasonable dedatatlon, and ea» 
peelaliy of the mannor in which It was made, was 
such as might be iracpeeted. A ginemd ikhincll die 
Sbt Nations came together, and a manifesto, of whicfa 
the Ibttowmg is a literal tiattjdation,lssitedagai^ dm 
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British in Canada, and siped by all the grand Coun* 
cillors of the Confederation. 

“We, the Chiefs and Councillors of the Six Na- 
tions of Indians, residing in the State of New-York, 
do hereby proclaim to all the war-chiefs and warri- 
ors of the Six Nations, that war is declared on our 
part against the provinces of Upper and Lower Can- 
ada. 

Therefore, we do hereby command and advise all 
the war-chiefs to call forth immediately the warriors 
under them, and put them in motion to protect their 
rights and liberties, which our brethren, the Americans 
are now defending.”* 

No speech of Red- Jacket at this memorable meet- 
ing of the tribes is preserved, but from the address of 
one of the oldest warriors it appears that they ex- 
pected to raise as many as tiiree thousand fighting- 
men. But this must be an exaggeration. In 1817, 
there were supposed to be only seven thousand 
Indians of all descriptions within the State of New- 
York, on a liberal estimate, and the usual proportion 
of warriors would be in that case about two thousand. 
It is improbable that more than half this number were 
actually oi^nized for service at any period during 
the war. — ^Those who engaged, however, cannot 
accused of want of zeal, for although the Declaration 
was made quite late in 1812, we find a considerable 
body of them taking a spirited part in an action near 
Fort George, of which an official account was given 
by General Boyd, under date of August ISth. The 
eiiemv were completely routed, and a number of 
Britbo Indians captured by our allies. 

f* Those,” adds the General, “ who participated in 
this contest, puticularly the Indians, conducted with 
greiH braveiy.and activi^. Geiieral Porter yoIuh- 
toerod in ^e affiur^ and Major Chapin evinced his ac* 

* Niles’s Register, Vol I V. V 
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custorned zeal aod courage. The regulars undei 
Major Cummi^, as far as the^ were engaged, con* 
ducted well. The principal chiefii who led the war* 
riors this day, were Farmers-Brother, Red-Jack- 
et, Little-Billey, Pollard, Black-Snake, Johnson, Sil- 
ver-Heels, Captain Halflown, Major Heniy O. Ball, 
(Corn-planter’s son,) and Captain Cold, who was 
wounded. In a council which was held with 
them yesterd^, they covenanted not to scalp or 
murder; and 1 am happy to say that they treated 
the prisoners with humanity, and committed no wan- 
ton cruelties on the dead. 

Of the chiefs here mentioned, we believe all were 
Senecas, except Captain Cold. The General re- 
peat^ in his next bulletin , — ^ The bravery and hu- 
manity of the Indians were equally conspicu- 
ous;” and another authority says, — ^“They behaved 
with great gallantry and betrayed no disposition to 
violate the restrictions which Boyd has imposed.” * 
These restrictions, — ^it should be observed in justice 
to Red-Jacket and his brave comrades, — had been 
previously agreed upon at the Grand Council, and 
the former probably felt no humiliation in departing 
in this particular from the usual savagery on which 
he prided himself. We have met with no authentic 
charts against him, either of cruelty or cowardice, 
and it is well known that he took part in a number 
of shar|)ly contested engagements. 

After the conclusion of peace, he resumed, with his 
accustomed energy, the s^erintendance of the ciyil 
interests of the Senecas. The division of the tribe into 
parties,— the Christian and Anti-Christian, — ^was now 
completely distinct: the former being headed bv Lit- 
tle-Billey, Captain Pollard, and other noted chielSi ', 
and the latter by Red- Jacket, with young Corn-planter 
and several more spirited assistants! whose names 
are appended to the following memorial to the Gov- 
ernor of New-York. This was the composition of 


Niles’s Register. 
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* 

Red'Jacket, It had been preceded by a private let- 
ter from himself to the Governor, which had probably 
produced little or no eflect. 

“ To the Chief of the Council-fire at Albany. 

“ Brother ! 

“ About three years ago, our friends of the great 
council-fire at Albany, wrote down in their book that 
the priests of white people should no longer reside on 
our lands, and told their ofiicers to move them off 
whenever we complained. This was to us good 
news, and made our hearts glad. These priests had 
a long time troubled us, and made us bad friends and 
bad neighbors. Afler much difficulty we removed 
tJiem from our lands ; and for a short time have been 
quiet and our minds easy. But we are now told that 
the priests have asked liberty to return ; and that our 
friends of the great council-fire are about to blot from 
their book the law which they made, and leave their 
poor red brethren once more a prey to hungry 
priests. 

“ Brother ! — Listen to what we say. These men 
do us no good. They deceive every body. They 
deny the Great Spirit, which we, and our fathers be- 
fore us, have looked upon as our Creator. They dis- 
turb us in our worship. They tell our children they 
must not believe like our fathers and mothers, and 
tell us many things that we do not understand and 
cannot believe. They tell us we must be like white 
people — ^but they are lazy and wont work, nor do 
they teach our young men to do so. The habits of 
our women are worse than they were before these 
men came amongst us, and our young men drink 
more whiskey. We are willing to be taught to read, 
and write, and work, but not by people who haare 
done us so much injury. Brother I — we wish you to 
lay before the council-fire the wishes of your red 
brethren. We ask our brotheh^ not to blot out the 
law which has made us peaceable and happy, and not 
to force a strange religion upon us. We ask to be l«l 
11—19 
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alone, and, like the white people, to worship the 
Gteat Spirit as we think it best We shall then be 
happy in Ulliiig the little space in life which is left us, 
ana shall go down to our mthers in peace.”^ 

This unique document was subscribed with the 
mark of Red- Jacket first, and then followed those of 
Corn-Planter, Green-Blanket, Big-Kettle, Robert Bob, 
Twenty-Canoes, senior and junior, Two-Guns, Fish- 
Hook, Hot-Bread, Bare-Foot, and many other staunch 
advocates of the same principles. It was presented to 
the Assembly, but we have not learned that any effi- 
cient order was taken upon it. About the same time, 
Red-Jacket made an earnest appeal to his Quaker 
neighbors,— « people always beloved by the Indians, 
—with the same design. He told them that those 
whites who pretended to instruct and preach to his 
people, stole their horses and drove off their cattle, 
while such of the Senecas as they nominally convert- 
ed from heathenism to Christianity, only disgraced 
themselves by paltry attempts to cover the proBi||^y 
of the one with the hypocrisy of the other. 

The Pagans were generally opposed to the cession 
f land, but foreign infiuence, united with tfiat of 
neir antagonists at home, sometimes proved too 
strong for them. At a treaty held with the tribe in 
1826, eighty-two thousand acres of fine territoq^ vih^ 
given up. Red-Jacket opposed the measure^mhn el- 
oquent appeal to the Indian feelings of his country- 
men, but the effort gained him but few votes. 

The speech which has perhaps added most to his 
reputation was a thoroughly Pagan one, delivered not 
long previous to the affair just mentioned to a councB 
at Bufialo, convened at the request of a missionary 
from Massachusetts, with the view of introducing and 
recommending himself to them in iiis religious ca- 
pacity. The Missionary made a ^ech to the In- 
dians, explaining the objects fbr which he Jiad called 

• Niles's Register, Vol. XXVIII : 1828. 
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them together. It was by no means, he said, to get 
away their lands or money. There was but one re- 
ligion, and without that they could not prosper. They 
had lived all their lives in gross darkness. Finally he 
wished to hear their objections, if any could be made ; 
and the sooner, the better, inasmuch as some other 
Indians whom he had visited^ had resolved to reply 
to him in accordance with ihAr decision. 

At the close of this address, the Senecas spent sev 
end hours in private conference, and then Red-Jacke 
came forward as speaker. 

“ Friend and Brother !” — ^he began — “ It was the will 
of the Great Spirit that we should meet together this 
day. He ordei*s all things, and he has given us a hne 
day for our council. He has taken his garment from 
before the sun, and caused it to shine with brightness 
upon us. Our eyes are opened that we see clearly. 
Our ears are unstopped that we have been able to 
hear distinctly the words you have spoken. For aU 
hese favors we thank the Great Spirit, and him only 

** Brother ! — ^This council fire was kindled by you 
It was at your request that we came together at this 
time, f We have listened with attention to what you 
ha!Ver said. You requested us to speak our minds 
freely. Tliis gives us great joy, for we now consider 
that we stand upright before you, and can speak what 
we think. All have heard your voice, and all speak to 
you as one man. Our minds are agreed. 

‘^Brother! — ^Yousayyou want an answer to yom 
talk before you leave this place. It is right you should 
have one, as you are a great distance from home, and 
we do not wish to detain you. But we will first look 
hack a little, and tell you what our fathers have told us, 
and what we have heard from the white people. 

^Brother ! — Listen to what we say. There was a 
flme when our forefathers owned &is great yand.^ 

* Meaning the Continent — a common belief and ex 
vresrion among the Indians 

IL— Z 
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rats extended from the rising to the setting 
situ. The Great Spirit had made it for the use of In- 
diahHu He had created the buffido, the deer, and 
other animals for food. He made the bear and the 
beaver, and their skins served us for clothing. He 
had scattered them over the country, and taught us 
how to take them. He had caused the earth to pro- 
duce corn for bread. AU this he had done for his 
red children because he loved them. If we had any 
disputes about hunting-grounds, they were generally 
settled without the shedding of much blood. Bulan 
evil day came upon us. Your forefathers crossed the 
great waters, and landed on this island. Their nuni- 
hers were small. They found friends and not ene- 
mies. They told us they had ded from their own 
country for fear of wicked men, and come here to en- 
joy their religion. They asked for a small seat. We 
took pity on them, grunted their request, and they sat 
down amongst us. We gave them corn and meat. 
They gave us poison* in return. The white people 
had now found our country. Tiding were carried 
back, and more came amongst us. Yet we did not 
fear them. We took them to be friends. They call- 
ed us brothers. We believed them, and eave them a 
larger seat. At length their numbers had greatly in- 
creased. They wanted more land. They wanted 
our country. Our eyes were opened, and our minds 
became uneasy. Wars took place. Indians were 
hired to fight against Indians, and many of our peo- 
ple were destroyed. They also brought strong li- 
quors among us. It was strong and powerful, and has 
min thousands. 

Brother ! — Our seats were once large, and yours 
were very small. You have now become a great peo- 
ple, and we have scarcely a place left to spread our 
blankets. You have got our countr^r, but are not sat- 
isfied. You want to mrce your religion upon us. 


Spirituous liquor. 
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** Brother ! — Continue to listen. You my that you 
ire sent to instruct us how to worship the Great Spir- 

agreeably to his mind ; and if we do not take hold 
of the rehmon which you white people teach, we 
shall be unhappy hereafter. You say that you are 
right and we are lost How do we know this to be 
true ? We understand that your religion is written in 
a book. If it was intended for us as well as for you, 
why has not the Great Spirit given it to us ; and not 
only to us, but why did he not give to our forefathers 
the knowledge of that book, with the means of under- 
standing it rightly ? We only know what you tell us 
about it How shall we know when to believe, be- 
ing so often deceived by the white people. 

“Brother ! — You say there is but one way to wor- 
ship and serve the Great Spirit If there is but one 
religion, why do you white people differ so much 
about it ? Why not all agree, as you can all read the 
book? 

“Brother! — ^We do not understand these things. 
We are told that your religion was given to your fore- 
fathers, and has been handed down from father to 
son. We also have a religion which was given to 
our forefathers, and has been handed down to us their 
children. We worship that way. It teaches us to 
be thankful for all the favors we receive, to love each 
other, and to be united. We never quarrel about re- 
ligion. 

“ Brother ! — ^The Great Spirit has made us all. But 
he has made a c^eat difference between his white and 
red children. He has given us a different complex- 
ion and different customs. To you be has given the 
arts; to these he has not opened our eyes. We 
know these things to be true. Since he has made so 
great a difterence between us in other things, why 
may we not conclude that he has given ub a diffhrent 
religioih according to our understanding ? The Great 
Spirit does right. He knows what Is best ft>r his 
children. We are satisfied. 
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“ Brother J — ^We do not wish to destroy your reli- 
gicHri^ or take it from you. We only want to enjoy 
our own. 

Brother ! — ^You say you have not come to get our 
land or our money, but to enlighten our minds. 1 
will now tell you that 1 have been at your meetings 
and saw you collecting money from the meeting. I 
cannot tell what this money was intended fbr, but 
suppose it was for your minister ; and if we should 
conform to your way of thinking, perhaps you may 
want some from us. 

Brother ! — We are told that you have been preach- 
ing to white people in this place. These people are 
our neighbors. We are acquainted with them. We 
will wait a little while, and see what effect your 
preaching has upon them. If we find it does them 
good and makes them honest and less disposed to 
cheat Indians, we will then consider again what you 
have said. 

“ Brother ! — ou have now beard our answer to 
your talk, and this is all we have to say at present 
As we are going to part, we will come and t^e you 
by the hand, and hope the Great Spirit will protect 
you on your journey, and return you safe to your 
fnends.” 

The speech being finished, Red-Jacket and several 
others, intending to suit the action to the word, cathe 
forwai^ to exc&nge a farewell greeting with their 
vintor. This however he declined, and the Indians 
quietly withdrew. 

The civility of the old orator was in somewhat sin- 
gular contrast with his obstinacy on many other oc- 
casions. A young clergyman once made a strong 
effort to enlighten him, throng the medium of an 
Indian interpreter named Jack mity^-— fbr Red- Jack- 

^ Jack called himself a chief, too, though his imj^r- 
tance was owing mainly to his awaking l>ad English, 
and to a bustling shrewdness which enabled him to play 
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et spoke very little of the English language. The re- 
suit was discouraging. Brother!” — said Jack, at 
length, for the Chief, — “ If you white people murder- 
ed ‘ the Saviour,* make it up yourselves. We had 
nothing to do with it. If he had come among us we 
should have treated him better.” This was ^ross 
heathenism, truly, but it was not aggravated by inso- 
lence. The Chieilain made a sincere acknowledge- 
ment of the clergyman’s kindness, and paid him some 
deserved compliments upon other scores. 

During the last war with England, a gallant officer 
of the American Army,* stationed on the Niagara 
frontier, shewed some peculiarly gratifying attentions 
to Red- Jacket. The former being soon aRerwards 
ordered to Governor’s Island, the Chief came to bid 
him farewell. “ Brother,” — said he, “ I hear you are 
going to a place called Governor’s Island. I hope 
you will be a Governor yourself. I am told you 
whites consider children a blessing. I hope you will 
have one thousand at least. Above all, wherever you 
go, Thope you will never find whiskey more than two 
shillings a quart.” 

The last of these benevolent aspirations was per- 
haps the highest possible evidence which Red-Jack- 
et could give of his good will, for we are under the 
mortifying necessity of placing this talented Chieftain 
in the same class, as relates to his personal habits, 
with Uncas, Lo^n, and Pipe. In a word, he gradu- 
ally became, in his latter days, a confirmed drunkard. 
Temptation and association proved too strong for him, 
and the pride of the Confederates made himself but 
too ft^uently a laughing-stock for the blackguards 
of Buftalo. 


the faeuaum to some advantage. Jack made himself 
first marshall at the funeral of Farmer ’s-Brother. 

* Colonel Snellinff. For several of the anecdotes in 
the text we are under obligations to the author of Tales 
of the North-West.” He was present at the interview 
when Berrv acted as Interpreter. 
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Unfortunately for his political as well as personal 
interests, he indulged his weakness to such an extent 
as not unfi'equently to incapacitate him for the dis- 
charge of his public duties. Tliis was an advantage 
which his opponents shrewdly considered, an 1, in 
1827, they took a favorable opportunity to deprive 
him of his civil rank. The document issued from 
the Seneca council-house on this singular occasion, 
under date of September 15th, is too extraordinaiy to 
be omitted. The following is a literal translation, 
made by an intelligent American who was present. 

“ We, the Chiefs* of the Seneca tribe, of the Six 
Nations, say to you, Yaugoyawathaw,t that you have 
a long time disturbed our councils ; that you have 
procured some white men to assist you in sending a 
great number of false stories to our father the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and induced our people to 
sign those falsehoods at Tonnawanta ns Chiefs of our 
tribe, when you knew that they were not Chiefs ; that 
you have opposed the improvement of our nation, 
and made divisions and disturbances among our peo- 
ple ; that you have abused and insulted our great fa- 
ther the President ; that you have not regarded the 
rules which make the Great Spirit love us, and which 
make his red children do good to each other ; that 
you have a bad heart, because, in a time of great dis- 
tress, when our people were starving, you took and 
hid the body of a deer you had killed, when your 
starving brothers should have shared their proportion 
of it wuh you ; that the last time our father the Presi- 
dent was fighting against the king, across the j^at 
waters, you divided us, you acted against our father 
the President and his officers, and advised with those 
who were no friends ; that you have always prevent- 
ed and discouraged our children from going to school, 

* Several of them were soi^disaiU functionaries, 

f A variation of Saguoaha, which is the orthography 
idnpted by Governor Clint«»» 
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vrhere they could learn, and abused and lied about 
our people who were willing to learn, and about those 
who were offering to instruct them how to worship 
the Great Spirit in the manner Christians do ; that 
you have always placed yourself before those who 
would be instructed, and have done all you could to 
prevent their going to schools ; that you have taken 
goods to your own use, which were received as annu- 
ities, and which belonged to orphan children and to 
old people ; that for the last ten years you have ofleii 
said the communications of our great father to his red 
children were forgeries, made up at New- York by 
those who wanted to buy our lands ; that you left 
your wife, because she joined the Christians and wor- 
shipped the Great Sf)irit as they do, knowing that she 
was a good woman ; that we have waited for nearly 
ten years for you to reform, and do better ; but are 
now discouraged, as you declare you never will re- 
ceive instruction from Uiose who wish to do us good, 
as our great father advises, and induce others to hold 
the same language. 

“ We might say a great many other things, which 
make you an enemy to the Great Spirit, and also to 
your own brothers, — but we have said enough, and 
now renounce you as a chiefj and from this lime you 
are forbid to^ act as such. All of our nation will 
hereafter regard you as a private man ; and we say to 
them all, that every one who shall do as you have 
done, if a chief, will, in like manner be disowned, and 
set back "where he started from by his brethren.*^* 

Several of these charges, it is fair to presume, were 
dictated by party spirit, and those who subscribed the 
deposition cared but little about proving them, could 
they but prostrate their great antagonist. The agna- 
tures are twenty-six, and most of them are well- 
Known Antl-Pa^ns ; though with Young-King, PoU 
lai^ and Little-Billey, who led the sub^rlption, we 


*• Buifalo Emporium/ 
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aJao find the names of Twenty-CanoeSi Dojtaten, 
Two43ud 8» Barefoot, and some other pmtizans of die 
fallen orator in his better days. 

But Red-Jacket was not yet prepared to submit 
potiendy to his degradation, especially when he knew 
so well the true motives of those who effected it. 
Nor was he bv any means so much under the con- 
trol of his bad habits as not to feel occasionally, per- 
haps generally, both the consciousness of his power 
and the sting of his shame. ^ It shall not be said of 
me,”---thought the old Orator, with the gleam of a fiery 
soul in his eye, — It shall not be said that Saguoaha 
lived in insignificance and died in dishonor. Am J 
too feeble to reven^ myself of my enemies? Am 1 
not as I have been ? ” In fine, he roused himself tc 
u great effort. Representations were made to the 
neighboring tribes, — for he knew too well the hope- 
lessness of a movement confined to his own, — and 
only a month had elapsed since his deposition, when 
a Grand Council of the chiefs of the Six Nations as- 
sembled togedier at the upper council-house of the 
Seneca* vill^ reservation. 

The document of the Christian party was read, and 
then Half-Town rose, and, in behalf of the Catterau- 
gus (Seneca) Indians, said there was but one voice in 
his nation, and that was of general indignation at the 
contumely cast on so great a man as Red-Jacket. 
Several other chiefs addressed the council to the 
same effect The condemned orator rose slowly, as 
if grieved and humiliated, but yet with his ancient 
air of command. 

"My Brothers!” — ^he said, after a solemn pause,-— 
llTou have this day been correctly informed of an at- 
tempt to make me sit down and throw off the au- 
thonty of a chief, by twenty-six misguided; chiefs of 
^y nation. You have he^ the statemj^ts of my 
associates in council, and their explananons of the 
ipolith charges brought agaiust me.^I nave taken 
me legal and proper wav to meet th^^ (marges. Jt 
ii the onlv wav in which 1 could notice them 
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CliargBS which 1 despise, and which nothing would 
mdiice me to notice but the concern which many re- 
spected Chiefs of my nation feel in the character of 
their aged comrade. Were it otherwise^ 1 should not 
he before vou. 1 would fold my arms, and sit quiet- 
ly under these ridiculous slanders. 

^ The Christian party have not even proceeded le- 
gally, according to our usages, to put me down. Ah ! 
it grieves my heart, when 1 look around me and see 
the situation of my people, — ^in old times united and 
powerful, now divided and feeble. I feel sorry for 
iny nation. When I am gone to the other world, — 
when the Great Spirit calls me away, — who among 
niy people can take my place ? Many years have 1 
guided the nation.’’ 

Here he introduced some artful observations on the 
origin of the attack made upon him. He then alluded 
to the course taken by the Christians, as ruinous and 
disgraceful, especially in their abandonment of the 
religion of their fathers, and their sacrifices, for paltry 
considerations, of the lands given them by the Great 
Spirit. As for the ‘JB/ocA;- Goofs,’ Mr. Calhoun had 
told him at Washin^on, four years before, that the 
Indians must treat with them as they thought prop- 
er; the Government would not interfere. “I will 
not consent,” — he concluded, sagaciously identifying 
his disgrace with his opposition to the Christians, — 
“ I will not consent silently to be trampled under foot 
As long as I can raise my voice, I will oppose such 
measures. As long as I can stand in my moccasins, 
I will do all that I can for my nation.” It is scarcely 
necessary to add, that the result of the conference 
was the triumphant restoration of the Orator to his 
former rank. 

Bed-Jacket viated the Atlantic cities repeatc^ 
Aiid for the last time, as late as the spring of 18S9 
He was^ on these occasions, and especially on the lat- 
ter, the object of no little curiosity and attention.* 

* Of more indeed than he waa probably aware. 
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He eidoyed both, and was particularly careftil to de- 
mean nimself in a manner suited to the dimity of his 
rank and reputation. His poetical friend does him 
but justice in thus alluding to his Washington medal, 
his forest costume, and the fine carriage which the 
Chieftain still gallantly sustained. 

Thy garb— though Austria’s bosom-star would frighten 
That medal pale, as diamonds, the dark mine, 

And George the Fourth wore, in the dance at Brighton, 
A more becoming evening dress than thine : 

y et ’tis a brave one, scorning wind and weather, 

And fitted for thy couch on field and flood. 

As Kob Roy’s tartans for the highland heather, 

Or forest green for England’s Robin Hood. 

is strength a monarch’s merit ? — ^like a whaler’s — 

Thou art as tall, as sinewy, and as strong 
As earth’s first kings — the Argo’s gallant sailors — 
Heroes in history, and gods in song. 

Those strictly personal attractions which most sub- 
served his forensic success, are not unfairly delinea- 
ted by the same elegant observer. And this is not the 
only civilized authority to the same effect, for one of 
the most distinguished public men of the State in 
which the Chiel^n resided, was wont to say that the 
latter reminded him strongly of the celebrated oratoi 
of Roanoke, in his best estate, and that they two were 

ness the following advertisement in the Boston pa- 
pers : — 

** Rxd-Jacket. — ^This celebrated Indian Chief, who 
has recently attracted so much attention at New-Tork 
and the Southetn cities, has arrived in this city, and has 
accepted an ittvitation of the Superintendent totiiit the 
NBw-£irot.AirD Museum, this evening, March iH, in his 
full Indian oostumo, attended by Ca{>tam Joliiishn, his 
interpreter, by whom those who wish it can bu^ntroduO' 
fd and hold conversation with him.” 
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the only orators of nature he had ever heart# or seen 
“Who will believe ?” — asks the poet— 

that, with a smile irhose blessing 

Would, like the patriarch’s, sooth a dying hc>ur ; 

With voice as low, as gentle^ and caressing 
As e’er won maiden^s lip m moonlight bower ; 

With look, like patient Job’s, eschewing evil . 

With motions, graceful as a birds in air ; 

I’hou art, in sober truth, the veriest devil 
That e’er clenched fingers in a captive’s hair ' 

That in thy veins there springs a poison fountain. 
Deadlier than that which bathes the !> pas tree ; 

And in thy wrath a nursiag cat o’mountain 
Is calm as her babe’s sleep, compared with thee 

And underneath that face, like summer’s ocean s — 

Its lip as moveless, and its cheek as ciear, — 

Slumbers a whirlwind of the heart's emotions. 

Love, hatred, pride, hope, sorrow — all save fear. 

lx>ve — for thy land, as if she were thy daughter, 

Her pipes in peace, her tomahawk in «vars ; 
Hatred^of missionaries and cold water , 

Pride — ^in thy rifle-trophies and thy scars ; 

Hope — that thy wrongs will be by the Great Spirit 
liemembered and revelled, when thou art gone , 
■Sorrow — that none are left thee to iniierit 

Thy name, thy fame, thy passions, and thy throng. 

In the last of these stanzas is an allusion to the mel 
aneboly domestic circumstances of the subject of 
them. • He had been the father of thirteen children, 
during his life-time, and had buried them all. 

Red-Jacket is said to have understood English 
quite well, although he would never converse in it 
We have often heard it from a gentleman weH ac- 
quainted with him, that he once met him hastening 
put of Buffalo when ill the neighhoritiig country was 
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•Offeriy rushioff in to witness the execudon of three 
culprits ; and that the Chiefhun recoraized him, and 
made him understand by signsy that he was hurrying 
away from the horrid spectacle which so many thou- 
sands had almady assembled to enjoy. Levasseur 
states, that, in his conference with La&yette, he evi- 
dently comprehended every thing uttered in his pres- 
ence, while he would speak only Indian ; and that his 
former high opinion of the General seemed to be 
much increased by a few chance-mMley Seneca 
words, which the latter had the good fortune to re- 
member, and the courtesy to repeat. We also have 
been informed that, many years since, when the noto- 
rious Jemima Wilkinson compassed the country in 
tlie business of making proselytes to her doctrines, 
she invited some of the Senecas to a conference. 
Red-Jacket attended, and listened patiently to the 
end of a long address. Most of it he probably un- 
derstood, but instead of replying to the argument in 
detail, he laid the axe at the root of her authority. 
Having risen very gravely, and spoken a few words 
in Seneca, he observed his adversary to enquire what 
he was talking about ? “ Ha 1” — he exclaimed, with 
an arch look, — “ She inspired, — she Jesus Christ, — 
and not know Indian V* The solidity of her preten- 
sions was at once decided in the minds of at least the 
heathen part of her audience. 

At the date of his last-mentioned visit to the Atlan- 
tic cities, the Chieflain was more than seventy years' 
of age, and though then habitually temperate, excess 
had already hastened the work of time. He died in 
January, 1§30. at the Seneca villas, near BufHilo, 
where his funeral took place on thel^lst of the month. 
It was attended by all parties of his own tribes and 
b;^ many Americans, drown together by a curiosiw to 
witness the obsequies. His body was removed from 
his calnn into the misrion-house, where religi^s ser- 
vices were performed. In these the Pagans Ifibk but 
(Me interest. Wrapped In profound apdpolemn 
thought, they however patiently awaited theiir tertni* 
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Aation. Some of them then arose, and successively 
addressed their countrymen in their own language. 
They recounted the exploits and the virtues of lum 
whose remains they were now about to bear to his 
last home. They remembered his own prophetic ap- 
peal — Who shall take my place amone my people i*” 
They thought of the ancient glory of their nation, 
and they looked around them on its miserable rem- 
nant. The impression was irresistible. Tears trick- 
led down the cheeks of the grave comrades of tl\e 
dead. 

Well might they weep ! He tljat lay before them 
was indeed the ‘ Last of the Senecas.* The strong 
warrior’s arm was mouldering into dust, and the 
eye of tne orator was cold ana motionless fbrever. 
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Uncas. — The author is indebted to the Committee of 
the Historical Society of Massachusetts for an opportu- 
nity to examine a valuable document recently forwarded 
to them by Mr. Williams, of Lebanon, Connecticut, and 
originally, we believe, a part of the Trumbull collection. 

According to this account, which purports to have 
been 'made by Uncas’ himself, that Chieftain was whol- 
ly of the rmral blood of the Pequots. Tatobam was an- 
other name for Sassagus, and Uncas married the daughter 
of that Sachem (from whom he afterwards revolted,) about 
ten years before the Pequot War. The Pequots and 
‘ Moheags,’ as they are here called, jointly agreed to 
this match in a grand Indian Council, for the purpose 
of keeping their land entire. Upon this his right to 
the Pequot Countrrj was good and unquestionable ^ 
“ Quinebauge [New-HavenJ Indians and Nipmugs [in 
Worcester County, Massachusetts] not allowed to mar- 
ry in the Royal Blood. — Agreed to keep the Royal 
Blood within the Realm of y« Mohegan and Pequots.” 

In this genealogy, which is regularly derived, as ac- 
curately as possible, from remote ancestors on both sides, 
Uncas himself is styled the Sachem of Mohegan, and 
Mohegan is said to have been the Sepulchre c»r Burial 
Place of both the Pequot and Mohegan Sachems. 

The father of Tatobam was tlie Sachem Wopegwosit. 
The father of Uncas was Oweneco ; his father, Wojpe- 
quand, a Pequot Sachem. His mother and grandmother 
were both named Mukkunump; and the latter was 
daughter of Weroum,a great JVhrraga/isett Sachem, and 
of a Squaw of the royal Pequot Blood named Ki»- 
khechoowatmakunck* One of his great-grandfhthen, 
Nuokquuntdowaus, was Chief-Sachem of Uie Pequots* 
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and one of his great-grandmothers, Au-coinp>pa-hang- 
•ttg-ga-muck,” (as nearly as we are able to decipher it,) 
was ** a Great Queen, and lived at Moheage.” 

The son of Uncas, (mentioned in the text,) was Owen- 
eco. Several of his other descendants who inherit- 
ed the Sachemdom were named .Ben Uncas, — one of 
them Major Ben. The last of the Sachems (also men- 
tioned in the text,) was Isaiah, — a grandson of Oweneco 
or Oneco. (He was a pupil in Dr. Wheelock’s Charity 
School, — a fat fellow, of dull intellectual parts.” — 
Mass. His. Coll.) 

The document before us gives an account of the ces- 
sion of the Pequot Country from Uncas by deed, dated 
Sept. 28, 1740. The following remarkable passage 
ought not to be omitted, as it adds new confirmation to 
the estimate of the Sachem’s character which the au- 
thor has given in the text. 

“ Afterwards sufiicient planting ground was provided 
for him, bein^ friendly to the English, though only to 
ttrve his own purposes* 


NO. II 

Correspondence between General Wavne and Major 
Campbell. 

o) 

Miamis River, Aug. 21, 1704. 

Sir, 

An army of the United States of America, said to be 
under your command, having taken post on the banks of 
the Miamis, for upwards of the last twenty-four hours, 
almost within the reach of the guns of this fort, bein^ a 
post belonging to Hii Majesty the King of Great Britmn, 
occupied by His Majesty^s troops, ana which 1 have the 
honor to command, it becomes me to inform myself, as 
speedily as possible, in what light I am to view your 
making suen near approaches to this gaj^ison. 

11---20 
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1 have no hesitation on my part to say that I know of 
no war ejusting between Great Britain and America 

I have the honor to be, &g. 

WILLIAM CAMPBELL, 
Major 24th Reg’t. commanding a British post on 
the banks of the Miainis. 

To Major General Wayne, &c. &c. 

(n) 

Camp on th£ Banks of the Miamis, 

21st August, 1794. 

Sir, 

1 have recei tired your letter of this date, requiring from 
me the motives which have moved the army under my 
command to the position they at present occupy, far with- 
in the acknowledged jurisdiction of the United States of 
America. 

Without questioning the authority, or the propriety, 
sir, of your interrogatory, I think I may, witliout breach 
of decorum, observe to you, that were you inti tied to an 
answer, the most full and satisfactory one was announc- 
ed to you from the muzzles of my small arms yesterday 
morning in the action against hordes of savages in the 
vicinity of your post, which terminated glorious^ to the 
American arms. But had it continued until the Indians, 
&c. were driven under the influence of the post and guns 
you mention, they would not have much impeded the 
progress of the victorious army under my command •, as 
no such post was established at the commencement of 
the present war between the Indians and the United 
States. 

1 have the honor to be, sir, d&c. 

(Signed) ANTHONY WAYNE, 

Major General and Commander in Chief of the 
Federal army. 

To Major Wm. Campbell, dkc. 




(in) 

Fort Miamis, Aug. 22, llOl. 


• * -1 

Although your letter of yesterday’s date fliuy qplimon 
sesipe to any act of hostility against the the 
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United States of America in this neighborhood under 
your command, yet, still anxious to prevent that dread- 
ful decision, which perhaps is not intended to be appeal- 
ed to by either of our countries, 1 have forborne for 
these two days past to resent those insults which you 
have offered to the British dag dying at this fort, by ap- 
proaching it within pistol-shot of my works, not only 
sii^ly, but in numbers, with arms in their hands. 

Neitlier is it my wish to wage war with individuals 
But should you alter this continue to approach my post 
in the threatening manner you are at this moment doing, 
my indispensable duty to my King and Country, and the 
honor of my profession, will oblige me to have recourse 
to those measures which thousands of either nation may 
hereafter have cause to regret, and which 1 solemnly 
appeal to God I have used my utmost endeavors to ar 
rest. 

I have the honor to be, sir, &c. 

rSigned) WM. CAMPBELL. 

To Major General Wayne, &c. 


[No other notice was taken of this letter than what is 
expressed in the following letter. The fort and works 
were however recounoitered in evei^ direction, at some 
points possibly within pistol-shot. U was found to be a 
regular, strong work, the front covered^ a wide river, 
with four guns mounted in that face. Tne rear, which 
was the most ausc.eptible of approach, had two regular 
bastions furnished with eight pieces of artillery, the 
whole surrounded with a wide deep ditch. From the 
bottom of the ditch to the top of the parapet was about 
twenty feet perpendicular. The works were also sur- 
rounded by an abbatis, and furnished with a strong gar- 
rison.] 


(iv) 


Sir, 

In your latter of the in.st inst. you declare, ** I have 
no hesitation on my part to say that I know of no war 
existing between Cfreat Britain and America." 

I, on my part, declare the same ; and the only cause 
I have to entertain a contrary idea {|.t present is, the hos- 
tile act you are now in comhiission or, — that ts, recently 
II — A A 
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taking poat far within the well-known and acknowledged 
limita of the United States, and erecting a fortification in 
the heart of the settlements of the Indian tribes now at war 
with the United States. 

This, air, appears to be an act of the highest aggression, 
and destnictive to the peace and interest of the Union. 
Hence, it becomes my duty to desire, and I do hereby de- 
sire and demand, in the name of the President of the United 
States, that you immediately desist from any further act of 
hostility or aggression, by forbearing to fortify, and by 
withdra?ring the troops, artillery, and stores under your 
orders and direction, forthwith, and removing to the nearest 
post occupied by His Britannic Majesty’s troops at the peace 
of 1783— and which you will be permitted to do unmolested 
by the troops under my command. 

I am, with very great respect, &c. 

(Signed) ANTHONY WAYNE. 

To Major William Campbell, dec. 

( V ) 

Fort Miamis, 22d Aug. 1794 

Sir, 

I have this moment the honour to acknowledge the re 
ceipt of your letter of this date. In answer to which I have 
only to say, that being placed here in the command of a 
British post, and acting in a military capacity only, I cannot 
enter into any discussion either on the right or impropriety 
of my occupying my present position. Those are matters 
that I conceive will be best left to the ambassadors of oui 
different nations. 

Having said this much, permit me to inform you, that I 
certainly will not abandon this post at the summons of any 
power whatever, until I receive orders from those I have 
the honour to serve under, or the fortune of war should, 
oblige me. 

I must still adhere, sir, to the pur^rt of my letter this 
morning, to desire that your army, or individuals belonging 
to it, will not approach within reach of my cannon without 
expecting the consequences attending it. 

Although I have said in the former part of my letter 
thkt my situation here is totally militaiy, yet let me add, 
sii^ that I am much deceived if His Majesty the King 
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of Great Britain had not a post on this river at and prior 
to the period voo mention. 

I have the honor to be, 

(Signed) WM. CAMPBELL. 

Major of the 24th Regiment, commanding at Fort 
Miamis. 

To Major General Wayne, &o. 

[The only notice taken of this letter was in immedi> 
at^y setting fire to and destroying every thing within 
view of the fort, and even under the muzzles of the guns.] 
Boston ChranicUf October 13, 1774. 


NO. Ill 

CoRif-pLANTER’s Letter to the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, dated ** Alleghany river, 2d mo. 2d, 1822,’* and 
probably written by his interpreter. From Buchanan’s 
Sketches. 

i feel it ray duty to send a speech to the governor of 
Pennsylvania at this time, ana inform him the place 
where 1 was from — which was Conewaugus, on the 
Genesee river. 

When I was a child, I played with the butterfly, the 
grasshopper and the frogs. As I grew up, I began 
to pay some attention and play with the Indian boys in 
the neighborhood, and they took notice of my skin being 
a diflerent color from theirs, and spoke about it. I en- 
quired of my mother the cause, and she told me that my 
father was a residenter in Albany. I eat still my vict- 
als out of a bark dish — I grew up to be a young man, 
and married me a wife, but I had no kettle or gun. 1 
then knew where my fether lived, and went to see him, 
and found he was a white man^ and spoke the English 
language. He gave me victuals while 1 was at his house, 
but when I started to return home, he gave me no pro- 
vision to eat on the way. He gave me neither kettle 
nor gun, neither did he tell me tliat the United States 
were about to rebel against the government of Eng- 
land. 

** 1 will now tell you, brothers, who are }li session of 
the tegislatUTc of Pennsylvania, that the Great Spirit has 
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made known to me that X hare been wicked ; and the 
eanae thereof was the revolutionary war in America. 
The cause of Indians having been fed into sin, at that 
time, was that many of them were in the practice of 
drinking and getting intoxicated. Great Britain request 
ed us to join with them in the conflict against the Amer- 
icans, and promised the Indians land ana liquor. I, mv- 
self, was opposed to joinii^ in the conflict, as 1 had noth- 
ing to do with the difficulty that existed between 
the two parties. I have now informed you how 
it happened that the Indians took a part in the Revolu- 
tion, and will relate to you some circumstances that oc- 
curred after the close of the war. Gen. Putnam, who 
was then at Philadelphia, told me there was to be ^coun- 
cil at fort Stanwix, and the Indians requested me to at- 
tend on behalf of the Six Nations, which 1 did, and 
there met with three commissioners, wlw nad been ap- 
pointed to hold the council. They told me they would 
inform me of the cause of the revolution, which I re- 
quested them to do minutely. They then said that it had 
originated on account of the heavv taxes that had been 
im^sed upon them by the British government, which 
had been for fifty years increasing tmon them ; that the 
Americans had grown weary thereof, and refused to pay, 
which affronted the king. There had likewise a diffi- 
culty taken place about some tea, which they wished 
me not to use, as it had been one of the causes that many 
people had lost their lives. And the British govern- 
ment now being affronted, the war commenced, and the 
cannons began to roar in our country. General Putnam 
then told me at the council at fort Stanwix, that by the 
late war the Americans had gained two objects : they 
had established themselves an inde^ndent nation, and 
had obtained some land from Great Britain to live upon, 
the division line of which ran through the lakes. I 
then spoke, and said that I wanted some land for the In- 
dians to live on, and General Putnam said that it should 
be granted, and I should have land in the state of New 
Torit, fi>r the Indians. Gen. Putnam then encouraged 
me to use my endeavors to pacify the Indiims generally 
and as he considered it an arduous task to perform 
wiriied to know what 1 wanted to pay therefor ? I re- 

B ed to him, that I would use my ^dedvors to do at 
had requested with the Indians, afid for pay thereof, 
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1 would tako land. I told him not to pay mo money oi 
dry goods, but land. And for having attended thereto 1 
received the tract of land on which I now live, which 
was presented to me by governor Mifflin. 1 told general 
Putnam, that I wished the Indians to have the exclusive 
privilege of the deer and wild game, which he assented 
to. 

^^The treaty that was made at the aforementioned 
council has been broken by some of the white people 
which 1 now intend acquainting the governor with 
Some white people are not willing that Indians should 
hunt any more, whilst others are satisfied therewith , 
and those white people who reside near our reserva- 
tion, tell us that the woods are theirs, and they have ob- 
tained them from the governor. The treaty has been 
also broken by the white people using their endeavors 
to destroy all the wolves, which was not spoken about 
in the council at fort Stanwix, by General Putnam, but 
has originated lately. 

“ It has been broken again, which is of recent origin. 
White people wish to get credit from Indians, and dc 
not pay them honestly, according to their agreement. 

In another respect it has also been broken by white 
people, who reside near my dwelling ; for when I plant 
melons and vines in my field, they take them as their 
own. It has been broken again by white people using 
their endeavors to obtain our pine trees from us. We 
have very few pine trees on our land, in the state of 
New York ; and white people and Indians often get in- 
to dispute respecting them. There is also a great quan 
tity of whiskey brought near our reservation by white 
people, and the Indians obtain it and become drunken. 

Another circumstance has taken place which is very 
trying to me. and I wish the interference of the Govern- 
or. The white people who live at Warren, called upon 
me sometime ago, to pay taxes for ray land, which I 
objected to, as 1 had never been called upon for that pur- 
pose before j and having refused to p^, the white MOr 

f ile became irritated, caUed upon me imquently, and at 
ength brought four guns with thetn and seiMd our cat- 
tle. I still refhsed to pay, and was not willing to let 
the eatUe go. After a long dispute, tlwy returned 
home and lunderstood the militia was o|dered out to 
enibree the collection of the tax. I went to Warren 
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and, to avert the impending difficulty, was obliged to 
give my note for tlie tax, the amount of which was for- 
ty-three dollars and seventy-nine cents. It is my desire 
that the governor will exempt me from paying taxes for 
my land to white people ; and also cause that the money 
1 am now obliged to pay, may be refunded to me, as I 
am very poor. The governor is the person who attends 
to the situation of the people, and 1 wish him to send a 
person to Alleghany, that I may inform him of the par- 
ticulars of our situation, and he be authorised to instruct 
the white people in what manner to conduct them- 
selves towards the Indians. 

“The governor has told us that when any difficulties 
arose between the Indians and white people, he would 
attend to having them removed. We are now in a try- 
ing situation, and 1 wish the governor to send a person, 
authorised to attend thereto, the fore part of the next 
summer, about the time that grass has gr( >wn big enough 
for pasture. 

“ The governor formerly requested me to pay atten- 
tion to the Indians, and take care of them. We are 
now arrived at a situation that I believe Indians cannot 
exist, unless the governor should comply with my re- 
quest, and send a person authorised to treat between us 
and the white people, the approaching summer. I have 
DOW no more to speak.” 


NO. IV. 

Corn-Planter’s Speech at the Court-House at War 
ren, (N. Y.) June 4th, 1822, after an explanation, by two 
state Commissioners, of a law exonerating him from the 
payment of certain taxes. From the Venango Herald. 

“Brothers! — ^Yesterday was ^pointed for us all to 
meet here. The talk which the Governor sent us pleas 
ed us very much. I think that the Great Spirit is very 
much pleased that the white people have been induced 
so to assist the Indians as they have done, and that he 
is pleased also to see the great men of this State and of 
the United States so firiendly to us. We are much pleas* 
ed with what has been done. 
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** The Great Spirit first made the world and next the 
flying animals, and fbund all things good and proaiier* 
ous. He is immortal and everlasting. After finishing 
the flyii^ animals, he came down on earth and there 
stood. Then he made different kinds of trees, and weeds 
of all sorts, and people of every kind. He made ^he 
spring and other seasons, and the weather suitable for 
planting. These he did make. But stills, to make wtus- 
key to be given to Indians, he did not make. The 
Great Spirit bids me tell the white people not to give 
Indians this kind of liquor. When the Great Spirit had 
made the earth and its animals, he went into the great 
lakes, where he breathed as easily as any where else, 
and then made all the different kinds of fish. The 
Great Spirit looked back on all that he had made. 
The different kinds he made to be separate, and not to 
mix with and disturb each other. But the white peo- 
ple have broken his command by mixing their color 
with the Indians. The Indians have done better by not 
doing so. — The Great Spirit wishes that all wars and 
fightings should cease. 

He next told us that there were three things for peo- 
ple to attend to. First, we ought to take care of our 
wives and children. Secondly, the white people ought 
to attend to their farms and cattle. Thirdly, the Great 
Spirit has given the bears and deers to the Indians. He 
is the cause of all things that exist, and it is very wick- 
ed to go against his wfll. The Great spirit wishes me 
to inform the people that they should quit drinking in- 
toxicating drink, as being the cause of diseases and 
death. He told us not to sell any more of our lands, for 
he never sold lands to any one. Some of us now keep 
the seventh day ; but I wish to quit it, for the Great 
Spirit made it mr others, but not for the Indians, who 
ought every day to attend to their business. He has or- 
dered me to quit drinking any intoxicating drink, and 
not to lust after women but my own, and informed me 
that by doing so 1 should live the longer. He made 
known to me that it is very wicked to tell lies. Let no 
one suppose this I have said now is not true. 

** I have now to thank the Governor for what he has 
done. I have informed him what the Great Spirit hM 
ordered me to cease from, and I wishtbe Goyemor te 
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infbirm others of what I have communicated This 
all I have at present to say/’ 


NO. V. 

Mr. Brandt, whose death has been recently announc 
ed, was the son of the celebrated Indian chief of that 
name, and distinguished himself as a lieutenant in our 
service during the late war. Some years ago he visited 
England, and under the patronage of the Dime of North- 
umberland, was introduced to the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Teignmouth, and other influential personages, and 
from his peculiar urbanity of manners and highly cultiva- 
ted acquirements, speedily became known and esteem- 
ed. His exertions, upon that occasion, in vindicating 
the humanity of his father’s character from the unjust 
aspersions cast upon it by the author of ** Gertrude of 
Wyoming,” were acknowledged by the accomplished 
poet, and the next edition of that work rectified the er- 
ror Mr. Campbell had acknowledged. As a gentleman 
of strict honor and morality, Mr. Brandt has left but 
few equals; and as head-chief and superintendant of 
the Six Nations, his loss will be seriously felt by the nu- 
merous tribes to whose civilization and moral improve- 
ment he had devoted his time and talents. — Kingston, U 
C. Chronicle. 


NO. VI. 

Letter of Farmxr’s-Brother, and others, to the Hon 
W. Eustis, Secretary of War. Wiles’ Register, Vol. II. 

'‘‘Brother ’.—The sachems and chief warriors of the 
Beneca nation of Indians, understand!]^ you are the per- 
son appointed by the great council or your nation to 
manage and conduct the affairs of the several nations of 
Indians with whom you are at peace and on terms of 
fHendship, eonie at this time, as children to a fkther, to 
lay' before you the trouble which we haye on our minds 
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“ Brother ! — We do not think beit to multiply worde 
Wo wiJl therefore tell you what our complaint xb. 

** Brother ! — Listen to what we say. Some years since 
we held a treaty at Big-tree, near the Genesee river. 
This treaty was called by our great father, the President 
of the United States. He sent an agent, Colonel Wads- 
worth, to attend this treaty, for the purpose of advising 
us in the business, and seeing that we had justice done 
us. At this treaty we sold to Robert Morris the greatest 
part of our country. The sum he gave us was one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

“ Brother ! — The Commissioner who was appointed 
on your part, advised us to place this mon^ in the hands 
of our great lather, the President of the United States. 
He told us our father loved his red children, and would 
take care of our money, and plant it in a field where it 
would bear seed forever, as long as trees grow or waters 
mn. Our money has heretofiire been of great service to 
us. It has helped us to support our old people, and our 
women and children. But we are told the field where 
our money was planted is become barren. 

Brother ! — We do not understand your way of doing 
business. This thing is heavy on our minds. We 
mean to hold our white brethren of the United States by 
the hand. But this weight lies heavy. We hope you 
will remove it. 

Brother ! — We have heard of the bad conduct of our 
brothers towards the setting sun. We are sorry for 
what they have done. But you must not blame us. 
We have had no hand in this bad business. They have 
had bad people among them. It is your enemies have 
done this. 

We have persuaded our agent to take this talk to 
your great council. He knows our situations, and will 
speak our minds. 

Farmer*8-Brother,his maik X Wheel-Barrow, his mark X 
Little Billy do X JackBerrv , do X 

Voung King do X Twenty Canoes do X 

Pollard do X Big Kettle do X 

ChiefWarrior do X HSf Town . do X 

Two Guxxs do X Keyandeimde do . X 

John Sky do X Captain Cold ; X 

Parrob>Nose do X. Esq. Blinkey dP . X 

John Pierce do X Captain Johnson do X 

Strong do X ' 
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N. B. Tht foregoing tpeeeh wae delivered m Coun- 
eil hy Farmer VBrother, at Boffido Creek, December 19, 
1811 , and subscribed in my presence, by the Chiefs 
whose names are annexed. 

(Signed) ERASTUS GRANGER.** 


NO. VH. 

Extracted from the American Remembrancer (an nu- 
ptial and authentic collection of facti^ published in 
London during the Revolutionary War) for the 
year 1782, vol. 14, p. 185. 

Boston, March 12. 

Extract of a Leiter from Captain Gerrish^ of the New- 
England Militia y dated AUtanyy March 7. 

** The peltry taken in the expedition, will, you 
amount to a good deal of money. The possession of mis 
booty at first gave us pleasure ; but we were struck with 
horror to find among the packages, eight large ones con* 
taming scalps of our unfortunate country folks, taken in 
the thm last years by the Seneca Indians from the In- 
habitants of the frontiers of New-York, New-Jeniey, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia, and sent by them as a pres- 
ent to Colonel Haldimand, Governor of Canada, in or<i 
der to be by him transmitted to England. They were 
accompanied by the following curious letter to that gen- 
tleman. 


** Tioga, January 3d, 1787 
** May it please your Excellency, 

** At the reouest of the Seneca Chiefs, I herewith send 
to your Excellency, under the care of James Hoyd, eight 
packages of scalps, cured, dried, hooped, and painted 
with lUi the triumphal marks, of which the following is 
the invoice and explanation. 

No. 1. Containing forty-three scalps of Congress sol- 
diers, killed in different skirmishes. These are stretch- 
ed on black hoops, four inch diameter — the inside of the 
•kin painted red with a small black spot, to note their 
being killed wi^ bullets. Also, sixty-two of fkrmers 
•filled in their houses ; Uie hoops painted red — the skin 
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painted brown and marked with a hoe — a black circle all 
round, to denote their beinff enrprised in the night*-and 
a black hatchet in the middle, signifying their being 
killed with that weapon. 

No. 2. Containing ninety-eight of farmers, killed in 
their houses, hoops red-^figure of a hoe, to mark their 
profession — great white circle and sun, to shew they 
were surprised in the day-time— a little red foot, to shew 
they stood upon their defence, and died fighting for their 
lives and families. 

No. 3. Containing ninety-seven of farmers. Hoops 
green, to shew they were killed in the fields— a large 
white circle with a little round mark on it for the sun, 
to show it was in the day time — black bullet-mark on 
some, a hatchet on others. 

No. 4. Containing one hundred and two of farmers, 
mixture of several of the marks above, only eighteen 
marked with a little yellow flame, to denote their being 
of prisoners burnt alive, after being scalped — ^their nails 
pulled out by the roots, and other torments. One of 
these latter supposed to be of an American clergyman, 
his band being fixed to the hoop of his scalp. Most of 
the farmers appear, by the hair, to have been young ot 
middle-aged men, there being but sixty-seven very grey 
neads among them all, which makes the service more 
essential. 

No. 5. Containing eighty-eight scalps of women, hair 
long, braided in the Indian fashion, to shew they were 
iiiouiers — hoops blue — skin yellow ground, with little 
red tadpoles, to represent, by way of triumph, the tears 
of griei occasioned to their relations — a black scalping- 
knife or hatchet at the bottom, to mark their being kill- 
ed by those instruments. Seventeen others, hair very 
grey — black hoops — plain brown color — no marks but the 
short club or casse-tete, to show they were knocked 
down dead, or had their brains beat out. 

No. 6. Containing one hundred and ninety-three 
boy’s scalps, of various ages. Small green hoops— whit- 
ish ground on the skin, wiUi red tears in the middle and 
blaox marks — knife, hatchet or club, as their death hap 
pened. 

No. 7. Containing two hundred and eleven girl’s 
•ealps. big and little — small yellow hoops, white ground 
^tears, hatchet, club, scalping-knife, m. 
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No. 8. This paekaM is a mixture of all the yarietlea 
abore mentioned, to me number of one hundred and 
twent;|r-two, with a box of birch bask containing twenty 
nine little infants’ scalps, of various sizes — small white 
hoous^ white ground — ^no tears, and only a little black 
kniie in the middle, to shew they were ripped out of 
their mothers’ bellies. 

With these packs the chiefs send to your excellency 
the fi>llowing speech, delivered by Conicogatcuis in 
council, interpreted by the elder Moore, the trader, and 
taken down by me in writing. 

“ Father ! — We send you herewith many scalps, that 
you may see we are not idle friends. ^ blue belt. 

** Father ! — We wish you to send these scalps over the 
water to the ffreat king, that he may r^ard them and be 
refreshed, and that Im may see our faithfulness in de- 
stroying his enemies, and be convinced that his presents 
have not been made to an ungrateful people. 

blue and white belt with red tassels 
Father ! — Attend to what I am now ^ing to say. It 
IS a matter of much weight. The great King’s enemies 
are many, and they grow fast in number. They were 
formerly like young panthers. They could neither |ite 
nor scratch. We could play with them safely, 
feared nothing they could do to us. But now their 1 
ies have become as big as the elk, and strong as the 
falo. They have abo great and sharp claws. 1. 
have driven us out of our c6antry for taking part in y^ix 
quarrel. We expect the great King will give us anbth 
er counti^, that our children may live afmr us, and be 
his friends and children as we are. Say this for us to 
our great King. To enforce it, give this belt. 

A great white belt with blue tassels. 

“ Father I — We have only to say further, that your tra- 
ders exact more than ever for their goods ; and our hun 
ting is lessened by the war, so that we have fewer skins 
to give for them. This ruins us. Think of some reme- 
dy. We are poor, and yon have plenty of every thitig. 
We know you will send us powder and guns, and knives 
and hatchets. But we also want shirts and blankets.” 

A little white belt. 
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f do not doubt but that your Excellency will think it 
proper to give some further encouragement to these honest 
people. The high prices they complain of are the necessary 
effect of the war. Whatever presents may be sent for them 
through my hands shall be distributed with prudence and 
fidelity. 

I have the honour of being your Excellency’s most obe* 
dient and most humble servant, 

JAMES CRAWFORD.’’ 

[The Authoi of this work owes an apology to the public 
for having inadvertently omitted, in his first edition, to ex- 
plain the foregoing document as being, not actually what it 
purports to be, but, according to a new general understand- 
ing, a fabrication, for obvious political purposes, from the 
pen of Dr. Franklin. Still, it has a certain illustrative 
value in connexion with the text, which, with this com 
ment, may be deemed sufficient to justify its retention.] 


NO. VIII. 

“The Pawnee Brave. — One of the most prominent 
modern characters in Thatcher’s Lives of the Indians is the 
celebrated Miami, Little Turtle, called in his own language 
Meshecunnaqua. Mr. T. gives him, on the authority of 
Schoolcraft, the credit of doing much to abolish the practice 
of human sacrifice among the savages of the West. The 
passage reminds us of a well-authenticated anecdote of a 
young Pawnee * Brave,’ who visited Washington some ten 
years since. 

.“ The Pawnees were at war with another trans-Missie* 
iippian tribe living several days’ journey to the south of 
them* In one of their forays into the enemy’s country a 
forty of warriors captured a beautiful Indian girl, and cu^ 
ried her home in triumph. A council of the Pawnees was 
called, and the prisoner was decreed to die at the fagot* 
The fatal pile was raised in the middle of a wide plain neat 
the villages of the tribes, and an immense multitude of all 
Agaa and sizes— for the Pawnees are still quite numerous- 
collected to witness the ceremony. Just as tlie flame was 
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about being set around the trembling victim, a gallant wtr 
chief rushed forward to the pile, leading two fleet horeet 
thoroughly caparisoned fjr a journey. He unloosed the 
bands which confined the prisoner at one stroke of his knife, 
helped her to mount one of lus steeds, mounted the other 
himself, and, before his countrymen had recovered from f heir 
first surprise, had cleared the ring, and was a mile or two 
on his way to the south. He continued his attendance two 
days, and then left her within the territory of her own tribe, 
and with provisions for the residue of the way. On his re- 
turn home not a word of reproach was uttered against him. 
He was popular ; and the Pawnees not only thought proper 
to overlook the liberty he had taken in consideration of his 
bravery, but they ascribed the act to the inspiration of the 
Great Master of Life. It is said there has been no instance 
of sacrifice among them from that day to this, 

“We have forgotten, if we: ever knew, this gallant fel- 
low’s name ; but he was much complimented at Washing 
ton, and especially by the ladies of that city, as the ‘ Paw 
nee Brave.’ ” — N* Y* Commercial Advertiser, 

The authenticity of this anecdote seems to be past die- 
f)ute. Dr. Morse, in his Indian Report (who refers to the 
MS. Journal of Capt. Bell), and also Johnston, in his Nar- 
rative, have furnished some additional and very interesting 
particulars respecting this heroic Pawnee, for which we 
commend the reader to the Appendix of the former book (p 
^47), and to pp, 219, 220, &c., of the latter. The tribe re 
forred to above was the Paduces, The name of the Paw- 
nee, who is believed to be still living, at the age of about 35, 
IS Petalesharoe. He is son of the well-known “ Knife- 
C'hief ” of his tribe, who has once or twice visited Washing- 
ton, and whose portrait, elegantly executed by Mr Neagle, 
U to be seen in one of the volumes of (lodman’s Natural 
Histonr. 
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